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EARLY PRIMROSES. 

By the editor. 



LIT in the winter 

morning 

The child has 

stolen away, 

To search for the 

early blossoms 

That have vanished 

formanyaday. 

But the breath of 
winter has 
softened, 
And a sigh of the coming spring 
Has wakened the sleeping flowers, 
And taught the birds to sing. , 

The child in eager searching 

Has passed by the snowdrop white, 

Has left the scent of violets, 
And the crocus out of sight. 

She has come to find the primroses, 
The flowers she loves the best — 

For the sun is shining brightly, 

And the wind blows from the west. 



She searches and searches vainly, — 
No primrose meets her eyes ; 

Then, hugging her doll-child closer, 
She sits on a bank and cries. 

" How stupid it is of them, Dolly, 
To hide each dear little head ; 
But I wouldn't take them now, dear, — 
We'll have violets instead." 

Then dashing away the tear-drop, 

She began a search anew 
For the sweet little bashful violets 

Bathing their heads in the dew. 

But as she wandered sadly, 
A bright ray shot from the sun 

And lighted up the primroses, 
Finding out ever}- one. 

Stooping, she gathered them gladl\', 

And trotted home so fast, 
As she murmured, **Twas no use hiding, 

For you see I found you at last ! ' 
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CHAPTER L 

JACK AND I. 

HEN Jack and I set 
out to seek our 
fortune he was 
quite ten years old, 
and I must have 
been about seven. 
Of all our story- 
plays this lasted 
the longest, and it 
was Jack's idea. 
It lasted so long 
that sometimes I 
fancy it is not yet over, but going on through 
all the troubles and business of grown-up life, 
just as it did for years and years through the 
lessons and worries of childhood, when it was 
oddly mixed up with the rea/ihings that happened 
to us then. It began in this way. 

Our home was in London. Jack went to a day 
school; the few lessons I learned nurse taught 
me ; and Jack and I had no companions but one 
another. I suppose the house must have been 
larger than our family needed, for one whole floor 
was unfurnished, and there we made our play- 
room : no one interfered with us. We were rob- 
bers and lived in a cave, and, as Jack said, " ma- 
rauded upon the maids." The maids did not like 
Mfl/ story-play ; they complained, and we fell into 
disgrace. Of course we were soldiers : what girl, 
whose only playmate is a boy, is not obliged to 
learn her drill, to " stand fire," — even to fight ? 
The funny thing is, I never yet knew the boy who 
was obliged to play with dolls through having no 
playmate but a girl. I tried it with Jack, but it 
did not do at all ; it very soon ceased to be doll- 
play, and grew to be something else. When the 
dolls were sick, instead of nursing them, we got 
them into a hospital directly; and Jack always 



wanted them to die, that he might dissect the 
bodies. We even got into the army, and became an 
ambulance corps ; or we were w^ild Indians, and 
the dolls carried off, tied to a stake, and tortured. 
Once Adeliza,my beautiful Paris doll, was scalped 
— her flaxen wig torn off; and Jack said I was a 
baby to cry. It never was real M/ play, and it 
was very uncomfortable, and I felt sure the poor 
things themselves did not like it ; so by the time 
I was seven years old I had learned to hide my 
dolls, or, rather, I made them my companions 
only, while Jack was at school. 

But my play at ///> games was quite different. 
Once we fought the battle of Worcester, and 
though there were only Jack and I to fight it, 
mother, Avho happened to come home in the 
middle of the battle, was amazed at the tumult. 
She had rung the hall-door bell, and was waiting 
to be let in, when she heard such a noise and 
rushing and running inside the house that she 
thought Jack had brought home a dozen or so of 
his schoolfellows ; and though she never minded 
what I did with him alone, she did not like to 
think of her one little daughter sharing such rough 
play with strange boys. As the first thing she 
saw on entering the hous6 was Jack in hot pur- 
suit of the enemy, tearing downstairs into the 
dining-room, sending his voice before him in a 
war-cry, she felt sure I should be hurt in the 
general scrimmage, and followed, to desire him 
to send me up to her till his friends were gone. 
But when it had been explained that I repre- 
sented the whole Parliamentary force, and that 
he could not possibly spare me, mother only 
laughed, and went upstairs saying something we 
could not make out about " one child behaving 
like forty." 

Our father was away ; he had an appointment 
at the Cape ; and I always seem to have known 
that mother would one day go to him and leave 
us. I suppose I -used to hear it talked about 
Anyway, I do not remember feeling surprised 
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when Jack came into the play-room, and after 
staring at me in silence for a full minute, said, 

**Come along, Nell; we must be off out of this, 
and seek our fortunes." 

When Jack stared gloomily and seemed lost in 
thought, I had learned to know his mind was full 
of some new plan and there would be something 
new and interesting for me to do. I jumped up 
at once, and slipped my hand into his. 

"We must say good bye to mother," I sug- 
gested. 

Jack let go my hand and gave me a little push. 
I thought he looked odd. 

" I do believe you 'd make a play of anything,^^ 
he said. 

I thought this was praise, for he used to praise 
me now and then, and say I always understood 
him, and did what he wanted, so I went on. 

" But we need not say good bye to nurse. We 
can steal away, you know ; and she won't find 
out till bed-time — I mean nightfaliy 

Jack preferred that term, I knew. 

" I tell you mother is going away," Jack ex- 
claimed ; " and you are to come down and say 
good bye to her directly." 

He had not told me, and I don't think any 
one ever had told me, and yet, as I said before, 
I was not a bit surprised, for I had always seemed 
to know that mother was going away from us 
some time or other. It was in the air of the 
house. The nurses may have spoken of it; 
mother and my Uncle George may have spoken 
of it before me ; but certainly no one ever spoke 
of it directly to me. Later Jack used to say he 
was sure / knew, because he did. He was three 
years older than I, and he and mother had long 
talks together. 

Well, I followed him downstairs that day, and 
it is one of the days that I remember most plainly 
of all the days when I was a little child, for mo- 
ther took me in her arms and held me close to 
her heart, and what I had only known in a vague 
uncertain way I then suddenly realized — we were 
to lose her 1 

Her going was very sudden at the last, because 
my uncle had quite unexpectedjy heard of some 
one starting for the Cape with whom our mother 
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could travel. She had not thought well to trouble 
my small mind about the parting ; but now, as 
she held me to her, and said over and over again, 
" Oh, Nell ! my little Nell I " and did not seem 
able to say anything else, I began to cry. 

Nurse gave Jack a shove in my direction. 
Every one seemed to think I was a sort of pos- 
session of Jack's, and that when he was present 
he was accountable for what I did. 

" Take her out of this. Master Jack. What 's 
the use of letting her upset your mamma at the 
last ? " nurse said. 

And then, after a minute or two, there began 
one of those long low talks between Jack and 
mother, to \yhich I was well used, and never paid 
very much attention. After" that I have a con- 
fused recollection of the cab coming to the door, 
and the boxes being carried down, and how 
exciting it was to watch whether the men would 
knock the corners of the trunks against the wall, 
and of my uncle's voice calling from the foot of 
the stairs, and of being once more clasped in 
mother's arms, and then Jack and I were left 
standing in the hall, and I found that I was still 
holding the little travelling basket filled with 
luncheon, which I had begged to be allowed to 
hand in to mother at the cab window the very 
last thing. 

The finding this basket left behind distracted 
my mind a little from the parting. Jack remained 
on the doorstep ; he had his back to me. I sat 
down on the hall ben<^, and investigated the 
contents of the basket Amongst other things 
there were figs. I was very fond of figs ! I 
counted, and found there were seven — an uneven 
number. Why not eat the odd one ? 

" You heartless little beggar, you ! " cried Jack, 
suddenly turning round, as I was in the act of 
lifting the fig to my mouth. 

But, indeed, I don't think I was heartless — 
only very childish, much more so than Jack had 
ever been, even at my age. Nurse, who had her 
apron to her eyes, begged him to remember what 
a baby I was, after all, and if I could take com- 
fort in a fig, not to interfere with me; and I, 
suddenly realizing that not only were we to 
lose mother, but that she was actually gone, and 
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realizing it more, I think, from the trouble in 
Jack's face than from the parting itself, threw 
myself down uix)n the oilcloth-covered passage, 
and cried long and loudly. There was nothing 
to be done but to leave me to Jack. What argu- 
ments he used to console me I do not remember, 
but it was certainly then that the story-play of 
seeking our fortunes began. 

Jack thought it a pity mother's basket had been 
left behind, but Uncle George would take care 
of her, while we had now no one to look to but 
ourselves, and these provisions would be of great 
service. We must keep them for the long and 
toilsome journey before us. At all events, we 
should not starve, and when we reached the 
colony to which we were bound. Jack would work 
for both. 

** What was I to do ?" I asked. 

"Cook and sew, mind the shanty, and keep 
my weapons in order, of course." 

" Is a colony a desert island ?" 

" Don't be a muff, Nell ! There aref natives : 
you'll have to propitiate them." 

There was a word ! Jack explained. 

" Speak them fair ; be ready to do things for 
them ; grin and palaver, you know, not mum- 
chance, or looking scared." 

Now, was Jack talking in riddles ? or, if he was, 
did he know it ? I don't think so : that would 
have been too precocious even for him, wise as he 
was, at ten years old. But — and I daresay you 
will stare when I tell yoli so — to " propitiate the 
natives " was precisely what I had to do ; and as 
for " cooking, sewing, keeping weapons in order, 
and minding a shanty," I have not ceased doing 
all this yet, though I am a grown-up woman now, 
and was a little girl barely seven years old when 
I began. 

Perhaps you think we really went to a savage 
island, or to one of the earlier colonies ? All I 
can tell you is that we —Jack and I — set off to 
seek our fortune, and found it, in the end; but 
the end is a long way from the beginning, and if 
you want to know how we managed, what ad- 
ventures we met with, what hairbreadth escapes 
we had ; how we fought our foes, what arts and 
sciences we learnt, or all that a girl can do for a 
4 



boy, and a boy for a girl — why, you too must go 
on to the end — at least, to the end of this stor}-, 
of which this chapter is only the beginning. 



CHAPTER II. 

WE SET OFF. • 

CCUSTOMED as we were to 
story-play and to making believe, 
sometimes for whole days to- 
gether, that we were other people 
and not our real selves at all, I 
did feel rather astonished when 
Jack woke me the very next 
morning, and whispered to me 
to get up at once. Of course Jack was not in 
the habit of waking me in the morning, but there 
he was, ready dressed himself, and the daylight 
was only just beginning to show on the ceiling 
of the nursery. I always looked at the ceiling 
to know whether it was time to get up — that is, 
I always did so when I happened to wake before 
I felt nurse's touch on my shoulder, and roused 
myself to hear her voice in my ear, for generally 
I was fast asleep when she came to call me. All 
night long the light from the street lamps outside 
lay in bright bars upon the ceiling — two ladders 
of light caused by the lamplight coming through 
the Venetian blinds, and their shadow being 
thrown upwards — but towards morning the lamps 
were turned down, and then the cool morning 
light spread all over the ceiling, and there were 
no ladders. 

When first I felt Jack shake nie, and then 
heard his whisper, I looked at once at the ceil- 
ing. No ladders, ft was moming, then, thougli 
I w^ds so sleepy that it felt like the middle of the 
night. I am afraid I was cross. 

" It 's not getting-up-time," I grumbled. 
"But we must be off to seek our fortune. 
Don't be lazy and stupid ! You will be caught 
— we shall not get away unseen." 

Jack gave me another shake. I was more 
wide awake by this time, and noticed that, early 
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as it was, nurse was not in her bed opposite 
mine, and I thought it would be good fun to 
escape while she was away. I promised there- 
fore to dress as quickly as I could, and Jack, 
having seen me fairly on my feet, stole out of 
the room on tiptoe, to make preparations for our 
flight 

I was rather disappointed when I got down- 
stairs to find he had made no preparations be- 
yond eating his breakfast. And of course I had 
not " escaped unseen," but had been duly caught 
and properly dressed over again by nurse, who 
told me that we were to set off that morning with 
our uncle, for we were to stay with him during 
the absence of our parents. Nurse cried all the 
time she was dressing me. Slie said I should 
miss her, and that she could not think my frocks 
would be well-done by, or my hair either, by a 
foreign stranger. 

** I know there will be natives," I said, but 
nuise paid no attention to the remark, and as 
soon as I was ready hurried me downstairs, where, 
as I said, Jack was, as far as I could see, making 
no other preparation than eating a larger break- 
fast than usual. After all, it was I who really 
prepared for our flight, and not JacL 

My uncle did not take much notice of us. He 
was busy reading letters and papers all the time 
he drank his coff"ee and chipped the shells of so 
many eggs one after another, that I grew quite 
interested in counting them. We were to go by 
train, and after that there would be a long drive 
by coach through the pretty and mountainous 
country in which our future home was. He told 
us that much — or rather, I heard him tell Jack — 
and that was all we knew. We had hardly ever 
seen him in our lives till the last few days, and 1 
think we were a little afraid of him. Meantime 
the daylight had grown stronger. It was ^\t, 
o'clock when we stood on the hall steps, and the 
sun shone full in my eyes. My uncle jumped 
into the cab first, and called to Jack impatiently 
to follow, and not to let the child dawdle, /was 
** the child," and for the moment I felt offended. 
Every one knew I never dawdled. But just as I 
had decided in my own mind that I did not like 
Uncle George, and never should like him, Jack 



muttered in my ear, "Chief of the Wigwam : must 
propitiate him," and my good humour was at 
once restored. To be angry with one's uncle is 
one thing, but the Chief of the Wigwam inspired 
quite other sentiments. I stared at him as he 
sat opposite, while the cab jolted and rattled 
through the streets, and got quite lost in my story- 
play as I wondered how he would treat us in his 
" Lodge in the Wilderness," for that was were, 
according to Jack, we were bound. 

I can't tell you much about the long railway 
journey, for I slept soundly all the way, and so, 
to tell the truth, did Jack, though he tried very 
hard to keep awake ; but at the end of the journey, 
when we left the train, our adventures really did 
begin, and were quite strange enough, even with- 
out any mingling of our foolish play with all that 
actually took place. 

Just as we had persuaded Uncle George that 
the outside of the coach was as much the proper 
place for us as for himself, and I had been helped 
up to sit by Jack's side, a man came running up 
to us, and put a telegram into my uncle's hand. 
There was a little- delay. The coachman grew • 
impatient; so did the other passengers. The 
gentleman must come on in a post-chaise, unless 
he could make up his mind at once. But the 
business, whatever it may have been, was impor- 
tant. My uncle declared he must go into the 
town, and had ordered us down again from that 
delightful seat on the top of the coach, when the 
driver suggested that no harm could possibly 
happen to us — he would take us safely on our 
way ; and " since madam expects you home, sir, 
surely it would be as well to let little miss and 
master go on and explain to her that you are 
kept?" 

The man seemed an old friend of my uncle's, 
and to feel quite sure " madam " herself would 
prefer this arrangement. My uncle at last agreed 
to it ; the coachman took the reins in his hand ; 
the ostler let go the heads of the impatient horses; 
and off we set. For the first time in our lives 
Jack and I really were alone in the world. 

What a delightful drive that was ! From our 
high perch we could see for miles and miles over 
the beautiful country ; and the fresh air, the green 
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fields, the cottages by the roadside, — all the 
country sights and sounds, were by themselves 
quite a treat to London children. Jack got 
dreadfully excited : he would keep starting to his 
feet ; so that besides a certain burden which I 
had carefully kept concealed all day long, and 
besides his great-coat and my own thick shawl, 
of which I had charge, I felt obliged to spare a 
hand to hold on to his jacket What would happen 
to me if Jack fell off the coach ? — to say nothing 
of what would happen to him Towards evening, 
instead of growing tired or in any way quieter, 
Jack jumped about more than ever; so that one 
of the passengers spoke quite sharply to him, and 
our friend the coachman threatened to tie him to 
the seat. Imagine how indignant we were ! Jack, 
very red in the face and looking as dignified as 
he could manage under the circuriistances, had 
just informed the man that he was not to be 
bullied, and the man had answered, " Well, sir, 
I mean no offence, but I am responsible for your 
neck," when there was a sudden lurch of the coach 
that quite frightened me. 

I had felt it once or twice before, and now 
ventured to ask " why the coach wobbled ? " 

The driver smiled, and told me " little girls 
had no need to be afraid, and wasn't expected to 
know the ways of coaches : they 'd got to sit still, 
and little boys the same." 

Jack hated to be called a little boy. 

One of the passengers now put in his word, 
and at the same time leaned forward and put his 
strong arm round both Jack and myself. 

" The child is right," he said ; " the coach does 
* wobble.* Pull up, coachman." 

The man shook his head. He was behind 
time already, he said. He 'd driven this coach 
seventy-nine times along this road, and he ought 
to know if anything was wrong before a passenger 
knew it. We might make ourselves easy. And 
as he spoke almost, the coach made a more 
horrible lurch than before : down we all came 
into the ditch by the roadside, and, as I heard 
afterwards, for at the time I knew only that we 
were upset, one of the wheels that had come off 
went spinning down the steep hill, on the brow 
of which the accident had happened. 
6 



No one was seriously hurt, but without doubt 
Jack and I would have suffered, if it had not 
been for the passenger who had taken us under 
his protection, — the same passenger, by the way, 
who had more than once spoken sharply to the 
troublesome boy. 

I remember a great confusion, and a lady in- 
side the coach screamed a good deal, though she 
was only frightened, after all. And I remember 
seeing the horses kicking and struggling, and all 
the gentlemen helping the coachman to quiet 
them. I remember, too, hearing our kind friend 
say to us, "Keep hand in hand,you two, and stand 
still — quite stilL I will come back to you in a few 
minutes." And then I remember Jack and my- 
self standing as we had been bidden, a little away 
from the confusion, and looking on at it with 
wondering eyes, while the sweet evening air blew 
refreshingly on our hot cheeks. 

Of course we ought to have stayed where we 
were bidden to stay. But we did no such thing. 
Jack at once declared the opportunity too good 
to be lost. We must " steal away." 

I always obeyed Jack. But as we " stole " — 
which, after all, was only walking quietly down 
the road — the coachman caught sight of us, and 
called out, 

" To be sure ! The best thing you can do. 
T ain't more than half a mile on to the head of 
the lane. Turn up that, and you '11 see the house 
before you. But they '11 be certain to be on the 
look-out at the lane's end — always are when any 
of 'em's expected home." 

Now, I had a conscience, if I was only seven 
years old, and this speech of the coachman set 
my conscience at rest It seemed the right thing 
to do, to set off alone as we had settled, and I 
was quite content. For some reason or other. 
Jack was cross. He said the man was an inter- 
fering old donkey. However, he soon grew good- 
tempered, and we walked on, side by side, quite 
refreshed by the excitement of the accident, and 
quite ready for any further adventures that might 
befall us. 

"Here's the lane," said Jack, after a little 
while — after such a short time, indeed, that if we 
had not been very little children we might have 
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known we could not have walked an>lhing like 
half a mile ; " here 's the lane, but there 's no one 
on the look-out. So much the better. Step warily, 
Nell, and keep a good look ahead. We are in a 
strange, unexplored countr/, and there may be 
savages lurk- 
ing." 

I stepped 
warily, and we 
passed a pig- 
stye. The ditch 
by the roadside 
was full of stag- 
nant water. It 
wasgrowingper- 
ceptibly darker, 
for the lane was 
narrower than 
the road, and 
thehedgeshigh, 
with here and 
there tall trees 
in them. Look- 
ing back at it 
all, as I do now, 
I wonder we 
were not afraid, 
for we were 
town children, 
and had very 
seldom been in 
the country. I 
fancy the truth 
is that I was so 
used to doing 
as Jack bade 
me,and thought 
him so wise and 
so old compared 
to myself, that 
it did not come 

into my head to be frightened to find myself 
all alone with him in a strange place. As for 
him, he must have been a brave little fellow, for 
he was only ten years old, and I know now, 
whatever I may have thought at the time, how 
young that is. But after once having turned up 



that lane, I do believe we never thougfit of our 
real selves at all, but just acted out our story- 
play, and acted it with all our hearts. 

After all, you must own it was .very interesting. 
If we stopped to think, we knew very well we 

had only lost 
our way to our 
aunt's house, 
and that it was 
growing very 
late; only we 
did not stop to 
think, being per- 
fectly delighted 
at finding our- 
selves in the 
midst of such a 
real adventure. 
It had been 
very good fun 
to escape in 
Kensington 
Gardens or the 
Park, and play 
at having run 
away from 
home ; and I 
do believe that 
is what every 
child worth any- 
thing has done, 
or wished to do, 
at some time of 
their lives. This 
was a very dif- 
erent matter, 
more thrilling; 
and, moreover, 
since mother 
could not of 
course be 
alarmed about us, for she was "gone to the Cape," 
it did not occur to us to spoil our enjoyment by 
imagining the anxiety of any one else. 

" Gone to the Cape ! " I believe we thought, 
or that /did — for Jack must have known better 
— that mother's journey was over already, and 
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that she had driven to the Cape just as we had 
to the station. 

After we passed the pig-stye the lane grew 
narrower, and that was the last habitation of any 
sort or. kind that we did pass. It probably be- 
longed to the cottage standing back from the 
hedgerow, and of which we could just see the 
chimney ; and we might have asked our way 
there if we had only realized that we had lost it. 
As it was we plodded on up the narrow road, 
very stony now, which made me stumble about, 
especially as I still carried Jack's coat and the 
other packages, and at last I reniember feeling 
very tired, and Jack decided we must bivouac. 

We did this most successfully. My thick shawl 
was spread over a heap of stones, on which we 
sat close together, and then was found the advan- 
tage of the preparations / had made for our 
flight, for I produced mother's little luncheon- 
basket. Jack seemed surprised ; I did not un- 
derstand why he should be so. He had told me 
the provisions would be.of use for our flight when 
we had no one to depend upon but ourselves, 
and he had told me we were to escape unseen ; 
therefore I not only thought he knew I had the 
basket, but also that I had carried it carefully 
hidden under his coat thrown over my arm. I 
always did as Jack told me, and this was not the 
only time in my life that I found him quite sur- 
prised to be taken so exactly at his word. 

However, if surprised, he was pleased also. 
Underneath the figs there were sandwiches. I 
might think such sandwiches disagreeable if you 
gave me them now, but then Jack and I, sitting 
on our heap of stones, found them excellent, 
although they were dr}' and even curled up, as 
sandwiches unll curl if they are left long uneaten. 
We munched away happily enough, and I don't 
remember ever to have enjoyed a meal more. 
Perhaps I have never been so hungry since. We 
had had our dinner given us at one of the large 
stations at which our train had stopped, and be- 
fore getting on the coach top my uncle had made 
us each drink a glass of milk, and had given us 
each a large Bath bun. That was our tea, we 
thought, and it had come just about our tea-time, 
which was quite right. But hours had passed, 
S 



and I can assure you we were quite ready for 
supper, even off curled sandwiches, after which, 
by the way, the figs were very refreshing. 

The figs were very sweet, however, and we soon 
grew thirsty. On each side of the road there was 
plenty of water. We were on high ground now, 
for the lane led up a steep hill ; the ditch, that 
had been almost stagnant where we turned off 
from the road, was now filled with water, which, 
if rather muddy, neither looked nor smelt as it 
had done lower down. Jack assured me I should 
soon satisfy my thirst. Taking a sharp-pointed 
stick from the hedge under which we were sitting, 
he proceeded to dig for water in the approved 
fashion, and finally to " discover" it. To be sure, 
it was there before his eyes all the time ; but I 
was content to await the discovery, though a little 
vexed that even then I was not allowed to drink 
without many precautions. 

No one did. Jack declared: in a camp the firet 
thing to be thought of was the water. This spring 
at Thirsty Point — so we named it — must be puri- 
fied. We gathered whole handfuls of grass and 
moss, and built up a sort of bank in the middle 
of the ditch : the water oozed through our bank, 
of course, and what came through was pure and 
clear of mud. We tried to catch it in our hands ; 
my frock got all over mud ; Jack's cap fell off, 
and had to be rescued. Finally, we baled up the 
water in a filter^ or so Jack said \ but in reality 
it was mother's basket, and by being very quick 
about it, we each contrived to get a mouthful be- 
fore all the water had run through the wicker w-ork. 

It was lovely weather — a still, quiet summer 
evening. As we sat and rested, after the dis- 
covery of Thirsty Point Fountain, the stars began 
to come out, though low down near the horizon 
the sky was saffron-colour. Jack leaned forward 
to make a map of the new country as far as we 
had yet explored it : he drew the map on the 
dusty road, with the point of his stick. I looked 
on. It was most interesting ; but just as he had 
traced the defile leading from Coach Corner to 
our camp, we were startled by heavy breathing, 
that seemed close behind us, and a queer sort of 
sound, really not unlike the sound we had made 
ourselves over the sandwiches. 
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" Savages ! " exclaimed Jack. 

He got up and looked round. Nothing to be 
seen. In the twilight now stealing over every- 
thing, there was no living thing in sight save us 
two children, alone together. I remember sug- 
gesting that there might be wild beasts about ; 
and Jack instantly crouched down, his stick 
pointed like a gun, and he "stalking the animal." 
Jack thought he ought to get to windward of the 
prey; but as there was no wind, he could not well 
make out which side to go; and as the prey 
presently pushed its head through a gap in the 
hedge, there was not much use in going anywhere 
in search of it. Jack pronounced it a bison, and 
remarked that there would evidently be no lack of 
big game in the countr}\ / thought it was a cow. 
It was not till it had pushed itself a little farther 
through, and taken a mouthful out of mother's 
basket, that we saw it was a dear little calf ! 

I think our story-play was forgotten for awhile 
in petting that very real and delightful calf, for 
we had soon pushed through the hedge in our 
turn,and found ourselves in the wide open pasture 
beyond. The calf was very tame, and allowed 
us to pat and stroke it, and to feed it with fresh 
leaves ; and by-and-bye, when it had had enough 
of us, and wandered off to join the group of cattle, 
looking like black shadows on the wide field, we 
bethought ourselves of our camp, and trusting 
no unfriendly natives had robbed it, returned to 
the heap of stones. 

And then? Why, then Jack declares I fell 
■ asleep almost before I had sat down, and that he 
did not, but kept watch, as of course one of us 
was bound to do. I think Jack must be right, 
for the next thing I remember is waking up out 
of an oddly confused dream, and being quite be- 
wildered to find myself under a hedge out of 
doors. But poor little Jack's arm was round me, 
and his coat wrapped over me, and for the first 
and only time I felt frightened. There was a 
strange yellow light in the sky, and it shone full 
on Jack's face, and he looked very grave, not a 
bit like the merry monkey-boy he generally was. 
He said it was really night now. 

"There- is no help for it, Nell, we must camp 
out, and in some better place than this." 



As I was still shaking all over with the strange- 
ness of this wonderful night, and really frightened 
at the yellow glow in the sky, the like of which I 
had never known before. Jack hastened to ex- 
plain that the moon was rising. He helped me 
up ; and once on my feet, with my little hand 
tightly clasped in the other hand, itself a very 
little one, after all, I felt quite brisk and fresh 
again, and rather wondered why Jack did not, 
but should walk so stiffly. 

" Well, that 's a good one I" he exclaimed, when 
I asked what was the matter, and whether he did 
not feel quite rested now. "How should I be 
rested when I Ve been holding you all the time ? 
My arms ache, I can tell you. I feel stiff all 
over. We must get into some better place than 
this. Come on, Nell." 

If Jack had said "come on "once since the coach 
had first upset, he had said it a hundred times. 
Indeed, he was always saying it when we played 
together. I was used to "coming on'* at his 
bidding, and as he now stretched himself mightily, 
and after that seemed all right again, my vague 
terrors began to subside, and I trotted on for a 
few yards farther up the lane, till we reached a 
*gate which opened on to the large pasture. A 
stiff climb for a minute or two brought us to the 
highest point, and then, indeed. I saw the moon, 
risen above the horizon, and slowly sailing up in- 
to the summer sky. I have never forgotten the 
sensation of coming out upon the crest of that 
little hill, and seeing that moon. I did not ques- 
tion, or wonder where we were going, or what 
Jack meant to do ; I walked on, feeling as though 
I was still in some strange dream. Very few 
little girls are ever out of bed and in a great 
open pasture under the moonlight at that hour of 
the night, and very few ought to be. It was 
lucky for us that the weather was warm and dry. 
There was no dew. I can recall the dry feel of 
the short rough grass beneath our feet, and of 
now and then stepping on a thistle, the sharp 
prickles of which reached even through my shoes 
and made me jump. 

Jack seemed to know what he was about if I 
did not. He presently explained that an old 
traveller had taught him to look for signs, and he 
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was following " signs " now. " Where these great 
pastures are," he said, " there were sure to be 
native camps near, perhaps even native villages." 
He was looking for a stockade. A stack-yard^ I 
have good reason for thinking he meant. Jack 
had once passed some months in the country, 
and as he was an observant boy, had contrived to 
pick up one or two bits of knowledge that stood 
us in good stead now. We crossed the pasture, 
passed from that into a succession of smaller 
fields and meadows, all opening from one another, 
and finally saw a farmhouse close by. And close 
to the farmhouse, just as Jack had supposed 
would be the case, there was a stack-yard. 

A high gate, that creaked as we swung it back 
on its hinges, alone divided us from the stacks. 
They looked waim, substantial, safe. We crept 
in, and before long Jack had pulled out some hay 
from one that had been cut into already, collected 
more hay that was lying about, and made — I help- 
ing, under his directions — such a snug and cozy 
nest that neither of us envied any little boy or girl 
sleeping that night between regular sheets and 
blankets ; on the contrary, we pitied them sin- 
cerely. 

The moon mounted higher and higher; the* 
hay was deliciously sweet and soft; Jack had 
wrapped me in my own shawl, and had put on 
his great-coat. I could just see his face as I looked 
out of the snug hay nest into which he had almost 
built me ; and I was already falling asleep once 
more, when it struck me that the same serious 
look was on it that I had noticed a little while 
ago. Then I remember Jack's boyish voice say- 
ing, " Nell, let 's say our prayers." 

I had not thought of this myself. I should 
never have gone to sleep in my bed in the night 
nursery at home without having said my prayers; 
but out here in the moonlight, in the middle of 
our adventures, and with everything so new and 
strange about us, it was Jack, not I, who thought 
of prayers. 

"We Ve lost our way, Nell," he said, "and we Ve 
got to find it to-morrow; and they *ll tell us at the 



farmhouse : so now say your prayers, only whisper ^ 
or we might be overheard by natives." 

With this curious blending of play and earnest, 
we did as Jack had said, and then, kissing each 
other in the hay, fell fast asleep. 

I smile now to think of those two «illy little 
children, alone in the hay-yard, quite happy and 
quite safe. But I own I should be dreadfully 
vexed to think my little Nell and little Jack -for 
I have a boy and girl of my own nowadays — 
were doing any such thing. And I do not smile 
even now when I remen^ber the sad state of mind 
our friends were in about us, while we, careless 
and happy, thought nothing of them. We should 
have thought of mother, as I told you before ; 
but we considered her to be far away, and quite 
out of reach of anxiety about us. 

And the night wore slowly away, the moon- 
light passed, the stars went out one by one in the 
dawn, cocks crew, hens led out their broods, and 
there began to be a little stir of life about the old 
farm. The yard dog woke up. I am almost sure, 
though I did not see him do it, that the yard dog 
found us out, gave a short low bark, then sniffed 
at Jack's boots, and decided in his own mind 
there was no harm in us, and no need for him to 
betray us. I am sure of this, because he did not 
call the family together, which he certainly would 
have done had we been on the premises for any 
mischievous purpose. In fact, morning, with all 
its new life and bustle, had come ; but still we 
two slept on, until I felt something warm on my 
face, moved a little, rubbed my eyes, finally sat 
up, and saw that Jack was also sitting up, and 
staring straight before him. 

A tall girl about fourteen stood on the other 
side of the gate. She leaned on the top bar and 
looked at us across it Her hat was in her hand, 
her figure stood out against the clear blue sky, 
the sun shone through her yellow hair, making it 
look like gold, and she was laughing. 

" One of the natives," said Jack, nudging me 
with his elbow. 

But it was our cousin, Janie Rossitur. 



{To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER I. 

WAS spending 
Christmas in the 
North ; we were a 
large party staying 
at Fitzallen Castle, 
and a merry party 
too, as you may 
suppose when you 
hear that, with a 
very few excep- 
tions, the guests 
were all young, 
and many of them boys. I can tell you that 
the old oak-panelled rooms rang again with the 
laughter and fun that went on within them, and 
we elders were not sorry when we got^rid of the 
young people for a little while, if the}[ started off 
for long walks or rides. Up to New (Year's Eve 
we had been fortunate in the weather, for it had 
been bright and unusually mild fot the time of 
year ; but on New Year's Eve a regular downfall 
of snow came on, and kept all the boys and girls 
at home. Our host would not hear of them 
venturing out, for quite early in the morning the 
snow was several feet deep. 

Now, I must tell you that I had managed on 
several occasions to keep our young friends quiet 
in the evening by telling them stories, and had 
exhausted my stock of fiction when this unlucky 
snowstorm arrived. 

"What shall we do?" I exclaimed to my 
hostess : " the children will be getting into all 
sorts of mischief if they can't go out, and there 
is no story to tell them." 
** You must invent one," said she, smiling. 
" Easier said than done," I answered ; " my 
brains have already done their duty in that line." 
And I began walking up and down the old hall. 
" How wonderfully old this place must be ! " I 
presently remarked. 



" Yes,'* said my hostess, "this part of the castle 
dates from" Henry VII. ; but there is a still older 
portion, a wing to the left, a ruin indeed now, 
which is what remains of the first castle that was 
burnt down in Edward IV. 's reign." 

*I suppose the Wars of the Roses had to 
answer for that piece of mischief," said I. 

" No, indeed," was the reply ; " it was quite a 
private affair, and a most romantic story. By 
the way, you might read the old legend and re- 
count it to the children later on. I have the old 
MS. in what I call my treasure box." 

I need not tell you that I eagerly accepted the 
offer of replenishing my mind with matter that 
might amuse my juvenile friends, and they were 
kept quiet and amused for many snowy after- 
noons by the tale of 

FAIR SYBIL ANID THE BURNING 
OF FITZALLEN CASTLE, 

which ran as follows — 

Many, many years ago, some four centuries 
past, an older castle even than this rose almost 
from the same spot. It had existed then some 
centuries, for it had been built by an ancestor of 
the Lord Fitzallen who then occupied the castle, 
and who had come over with the Conqueror. 
The castle and estate had gone down from father 
to son for many generations ; but this rule was 
now apparently to be broken, for Lord Fitzallen 
and the Lady Elfrida his wife had but one child 
— an only daughter. 

The fair Sybil was a lovely girl of sixteen at 
the time my story begins, adored by her father 
and mother, and admired by all the world who 
were lucky enough to hav6 their eyes gladdened 
by a sight of her sweet face. 

The Baron had married rather late in life, the 
Lady Elfrida being much his junior. Since his 
marriage he had led a peaceful happy life with 
his wife and daughter, and though in his youth 
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he had performed some doughty deeds, his sword 
now rested in its scabbard, and his foes were 
forgotten. His days were spent in hunting and 
fishing, often accompanied, when flying the 
falcon, by the Lady Elfrida and Sybil. 

In the evening Sybil would delight her i^arents 
by playing the zither, and now and again filling 
the old castle walls with the sweet sound of her 
fresh young voice ; while her father, leaning 
tenderly over her mother's chair, would whisper 
praises of the talent and beauty of their only child 
That both father and mother dreamed dreams 
for the future of their beautiful daughter is very 
probable, though she — perfectly happy and con- 
tent in the wealth of her home love — thought 
only of the present. 

Her mother, leading a somewhat retired life, 
had devoted herself to her daughter's educaition, 
in which the Baron had himself assisted not a 
little. Sybil was consequently as accomplished 
as she was beautiful, and well skilled in all the 
delicTite arts of broiderie and lace work, which 
were fashioned by the nimble fingers of the ladies 
of the day. She could ride her palfrey with 
grace and safety, besides, as we see, delighting 
her listeners with the sweetness of her music. 

One summer evening, when she had been 
playing the zither for a longer time than usual, 
her mother called to her. 

"Sybil,'' said the gracious lady, "how seems 
it to you to be present at the pastimes about to 
be held before the King, when he jxisses the 
night at Bridthorpe Castle? On the following 
day Baron Bridthorpe holds a tournament ; and 
a grand banquet is to be given, besides many 
sports taking place, in honour of our gracious 
monarch's presence.'' 

" It seems to me indeed well, sweet mother 
mine and most noble lady. If it will not cause 
either you or my father too much trouble or fa- 
tigue, a tournament is, of all others, a sight that 
would be most pleasing to mine eyes ; so I say 
let usgo with all speed, if the matter rests with me." 
Sybil had risen from her seat, and coming 
towards the Lady Elfrida, she knelt at her feet in 
a caressing childlike attitude. As she raised her 



soft hazel eyes to her mother's face with a plead- 
ing look, her whole countenance lighted up with 
pleasure at the prospect of the festivities at which 
she hoped to be present, she formed a lovely 
picture. Her golden hair, which fell in profusion 
to her shoulders, reaching below her waist, un- 
adorned except by a fillet of pearls encircling 
her small head, was of a peculiar and rare beauty ; 
and her face, perfect from regularity of feature 
as well as purity of complexion, had the yet 
greater charm of an ever-varying expression. And 
though Sybil had yet some months to pass ere 
she attained her seventeenth year, her stature 
and form were that of a full-grown woman, 
slightly but beautifully made. 

No wonder that both father and mother che- 
rished this sweet flower, plucked from Heaven's 
garden, and entrusted to their hands' to tend and 
foster. The child was dear to each for herself, 
and also for the strong likeness she bore to both, 
resembling her father in feature, and her mother 
in her Saxon complexion and hair. 

Lord Fitzallen stooped over his daughter, and 
taking up a long tress of her hair in his fingers, 
he fondly stroked it. Then laying his hand upon 
her fair head, he smilingly said, "And is our 
little bird so wearied of her nest that she must 
e'en fly abroad to seek for pleasure?" 

•* Nay, father," replied Sybil, as she changed 
colour. "None knows better than you how 
dearly I love my home and all about it ; but I 
have certainly a great longing to see these sports 
and pastimes, and, above all, to witness a tour- 
nament, which meth inks must beasplendid sight." 
"Dear Walter," chimed in the Lady Alicia, 
" I pray you let us give our child this pleasure. 
In truth, I am nothing loth to be present at the 
tournament myself, for it is long years since 
mine eyes have gazed uiK)n the like, and I would 
fain behold a brave passage of arms again, if it 
were only to recall — the present I am very sure 
losing vastly in comparison with the past — the 
days, now gone so far, when, with beating heart 
and trembling limbs, I watched the prowess and 
skill displayed by him whom I was one day to call 
my own liege lord.'' 



(7o be continued,) 
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T was the middle of 
January, and how 
the children had 
been longing for 
real January wea- 
ther! 

"What is the 
use of living in 
England if one 
wants to skate?" 
cried Tom, a boy 
of eleven, who had 
come home for the holidays after his first term 
at a boarding school. 

"It is hard," remarked small Georgie, aged 
eight ; " we might just as well not know how to 
^kate at all." 

"Well," replied Master Tom, who had de- 
veloped into something of a bully during his 
«ojoum at school, " you don't know much about 
it anyway, and I think it cheeky of you to give 
your opinion." 

Mrs. Rossmore now called her boys to the 
^tudy window. " It is much colder, dears," said 
mother, "and do you see how black the sky 
looks ? I think there is no doubt that we shall 
have a fall of snow to-night, and then, my chil- 
dren, you will be able to go down to the lake 
^nd have some skating." 

Georgie clapped his little hands and cried, 
"How jolly!" Tom gave a grunt, and mur- 
mured something about " its being awful fun if 
*he hadn't Georgie to look after." 

Mrs. Rossmore proved a true prophet. When 
the boys looked out of the window the next 
morning, their eyes almost ached as they stared 
at the white landscape glittering in the sun. A 
iiard frost too had set in, and the children had a 
igood prospect of enjoying some days on the ice. 
A couple of mornings later, the two boys 
started off to skate on the lake, both in the 
highest spirits as they trudged rapidly over the 
snowy ground, their hands rammed well into their 
pockets to keep their chilly fingers warm. 

Before long they reached the lake, and there 
Tom lost his temper ; for the two boys sat down 
on some planks of wood which had been left at 
the side of the lake by some workmen who were 



repairing a cottage a yard or two off; and Georgie 
awkwardly managed to tip the plank, on which 
they were sitting, over, and Tom fell. He gave 
Georgie a thump and refused to help him fasten 
his skates, which, as the poor little fellow's fingers 
were numbed with the cold, he found great 
difficulty in doing for himself. 

Tom started off to make the circuit of the 
lake alone, while poor Georgie remained sitting 
on the planks, pulling and tugging away at the 
straps of his skates. Away skimmed Tom, caring 
nothing at all for his young brother's trouble. 
Georgie was giving it up as a bad job, for now 
he tore one of his straps, and made up his mind 
that he must wait until Tom came round to 
his side of the lake again, when he would ask 
him to lend him his knife, that had a punch and 
so many blades besides other useful implements,- 
in order to make a new hole in the strap. The 
little boy got up from his seat, and, walking on 
the ice, began to slide a little in the direction 
from which Tom was coming. He could hear 
the sound of the skates cutting the ice quite 
plainly, and now he could see Tom ; but to the 
child's dismay, he at the same time discovered 
something that neither he nor Tom had seen be- 
fore, and that was a great hole cut in the ice by 
the workmen employed on the cottage in order 
to get a supply of water. The hole was at the 
edge of the lake, in the shadow of the bank. 

On came Tom, hands in pockets and head up 
in the air. At first Georgie thought his brother 
saw the hole, then he was sure he did not by the 
way he made straight for it Georgie ran towards 
him, screaming to warn him of his danger, but 
to no purpose ; in another moment Tom skated 
right up to the hole and disappeared in the water. 

Of the two I think poor little Georgie was the 
most to be pitied; he was quite wild with despair, 
yet he had his wits about him, for, seizing 
one of the planks, he rushed to the spot where 
Tom's head was now just appearing above the 
ice, and laying the wood across the hole, he 
helped him to rest his arms upon it, and then he 
shouted with all his might. In a few minutes 
the very men who had been the cause of the 
accident came up, and Master Tom was soon 
safe on t€rra firma, 
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CHAPTER I. 

HE rain was coming 
do^^Ti — an endless 
ceaseless drizzle, a 
grey chilly Scotch 
mist. Things in 
general looked as 
cheerless and dis- 
mal as possible, 
and it was the eve 
of Elfs birthday. 
Elf stood looking 
out into the deplo- 
rable view from the window, and thinking. She 
had something unusual to think about : she had 
been told she could invite any one she chose to 
dine with her the following c}ay. 

Her grandfather sat silently beside the fire at 
some distance from her. occupied also with his 
thoughts, and forgetful of her presence. All at 
once he was roused by her voice, clear and dis- 
tinct, from the distant window, almost in the 
darkness, 

"I '11 have the man in the moon and the baker." 

" What is that, Elf? Wliat are you saying?" 

** Vou told me, grandfather, I could invite any 

one I pleased to dine with me, and I have made 

up my mind I 'II have the man in the moqn and 

the baker." 

Elf's grandfather was placed in a somewhat 
difficult position as to keeping his word. Cer- 
tainly Elf— the dear delight and only remaining 
happiness in his life — was a difficulty, and a 
growing difficulty, to him. And as it turned out 
on her sixth birthday she had no visitors, she 
and her grandfather, as usual, dined alone. 

It was a ver}' happy uneventful day, and she 

spent some time in conversation with her owl. 

This little brown owl was a great pet of hers ; 

she had had it for some time, since it had been 
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brought to her a baby owl, and, being cold 
weather at the time, she had insisted on keeping 
it indoors in a drawer. Elf was allowed to do 
pretty much as she pleased, and no one inter- 
fered between her and the owl, who remained in 
the drawer. As time went on he began to grow 
rather tall for it, and when the drawer was opened, 
up went his head, and he looked solemnly right 
and left, but he never moved till he had per- 
mission, always returning when the order was 
given to do so, and when the drawer was going 
to be shut he knew the movement of Elfs arms, 
and before it began to move he ducked down 
his head between his shoulders, and sat humped 
up, looking at her out of his right eye, and wait- 
ing to be shut up. 

He was often allowed to be out about the 
room, but he did not care for this very much, 
and grew up to be an owl of a retiring disposi- 
tion, and a great thinker. 

A year afterwards, when Elf's seventh birthday 
came round, she was for the first time away from 
home on a week's visit to two distant relatives — 
elderly ladies — and she did not enjoy the visit 
at all. The old ladies intended to be very kind 
and good, but scarcely knew how to set about it, 
having had no experience with children; and this 
particular child was such a strange one, with all 
sorts of old-fashioned ways and manners she had 
learned from her only companion, her grandfather. 
Away from home, her one idea was, everything 
he did was right, and everything he did not do 
wrong. 

On this particular birthday — a Sunday morning 
— Elf had been unable to learn by heart some 
verses in a little book about the sacrifices of the 
Jews. It was printed in large letters, but the 
words were ver>' difficult, and the meaning be- 
yond her comprehension. Her great-aunts, as 
the old ladies were called, believed the only dif- 
ficulty lay in **a perverse spirit," and in **ob- 
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stinacy ; " and she was called " a naughty girl," 
and told she must remain alone in a room, and 
leam these verses whilst they went to church. 

Before the door closed, Aunt Miranda heard a 
clear little voice remark, " Aunt, does God like 
sacrifices ? " 

Aunt Miranda desired her to attend to the 
verses, and she would understand, whilst Aunt 
Betty added the remark, " Little girls must not 
ask questions." 

Aunts gone. Only solitude, verses, mysteries! 
and Elf, who was very forward with reading, 
puckered up her little forehead as a silence fell 
over the room and over the house. 

Time came when the service ended. The old 
ladies returned from church. On entering the 
house. Aunt Miranda turned to Aunt Betty, and 
said, " My dear, what an extraordinary odour 
there is about the house. Pah ! — pah ! Is it 
buming feathers, or wool, or what is it ? " 

" The child ! " said Aunt Betty, with sudden 
fear, rflshing towards the door she had closed on 
the " perverse spirit." 

The room was filled with a most unpleasant 
odour, but her fears were relieved, for from the 
midst of it sprang a little slight agile figure to meet 
her, crying, " Oh ! aunt, I am going to make a 
sacrifice ! God will forgive me 1 I am going to 
make a sacrifice ! " 

Elf had made all preparations for burning the 
unfortunate canary, whose cage hung in the 
window. Fortunately, the two aunts arrived just 
in time to avert the sacrifice. The odour had 
arisen from a queer little pile in the hearth where- 
in Elf had lighted up a strange mixture of articles 
not generally used for fire-making. And Elf was 
handed back to her grandfather the next morn- 
ing. 

• • • • • 

Where Clyde widens into open sea,. a village, 
lying high on a moorland, commands far views of 
sea and land, and about a mile distant from the 
village stands a great solitary old house, bare and 
bleak, for it is perched on the high clilTs which 
tower over the sea, and winds and storms from 
all quarters seemed to find their way round the 
c 



house. It was a fine old building, with a look 
of pride and power about it, as if it suggested, 
" I have stood through generations, and care not 
for storm or tempest" 

Half-way between this house and the village 
stood a church, plain and ugly, after the fashion 
of Scotch churches. On this particular day the 
sun was shining and smiling over the moorlands 
— in England summer was already at hand, but 
in the North country, seasons lag and are long 
in coming. The congregation of the church had 
evidently adhered to the old adage, " Cast not a 
clout till May be out," for although it was the 
first week of June, very few summer clothes were 
to be seen ; and about these few was the look ot 
a first spring day, when people turn over cup- 
boards and drawers in search of "something 
cooler," which was put away in autumn, which 
they now go out in, feeling odd and strange, and 
carrying about with them various creases and 
folds in their costume, which tell so plainly of 
their winter sleep. 

Amongst the congregation was a tall pleasant- 
looking girl, whose first Sunday at home this was 
since her return from school, and with interest 
and (eagerness she looked at the faces of those 
about her, with whom she would have to take up 
her place and live in daily intercourse. 

Very soon her eyes fell on a little girl, and 
this little girl was sitting alone in a pew with an 
old man — a stern-looking old man with strongly 
marked features, and lines all over his face. Evi- 
dently care and trouble had not been strangers 
to him, and his face was not entirely hard and 
stem, for his mouth had a gentle, kindly, and 
mournful expression about it 

But it was the child who chiefly attracted the 
bonnie bright-looking girl with the very blue eyes, 
and she looked at her and she looked again, and 
although she heard each word of the sermon, she 
scarcely took her eyes from her — for there was 
something about her which immensely attracted 
the tall blooming girl, whose name was Bluebell 
— and at the end of the sermon, when all rose 
to their feet, she said to herself, " She is just a 
weird uncanny bit thing." 

She was a child whose age it would have been 
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impossible to guess — she might have been any 
age between five and ten. She was a slender 
fragile little thing, with small pointed sensitive 
features, too delicate-looking to be exactly pretty, 
with a fair skin like a lily, only perfectly colourless, 
in spite of all the breezes which blew round the 
desolate old house where she lived. Her quick 
intelligent eyes travelled restlessly and ceaselessly 
in every direction, and there was a nervous quiver- 
ing twitching movement of her face; even her 
fingers shared the restless disquiet which seemed 
to have possession of her. 

Her dress, too, was as unlike other children as 
she was; it was old-fashioned and unchildlike. 
An old black silk mantle, certainly not made for 
her, was crossed in front and tied in a bundle be- 
hind ; she had a large black straw hat, and no 
hair to be seen, for the fair crop was plaited tightly 
to her he^d. Certainly no mother's touch had 
arranged that little figure ; and the first thing that 
impressed itself on BluebelFs mind was, " That 
child is being brought up without any woman 
about her." 

And Bluebell was now so much of a woman 
herself, that the thought haunted her; she scarce 
knew why; she instinctively felt something was 
wrong; and still watching the slight little figure, 
she stood at the church door with a wistful look 
on her round fair face. 

This little girl was Elf, and Elf and her grand- 
father left the church door hand in hand. She 
was very silent as they passed beside other people 
who were coming in crowds out of church, and 
her little face twitched nervously as she fancied 
this one or that one looked at her. Presently her 
grandfather stopped to speak to three ladies, and 
whilst one was talking to him, the second turned 
to the third, and said in an undertone, " What a 
little object ! " 

Elf s sharp little ears heard this remark, and 
her senses, which w^ere all so keen, felt the looks 
through and through which were directed at her, 
although she was standing half turned away; and 
a rush of hatred and defiance thrilled through 
her. She never went amongst other people, but 
she heard such remarks, or met looks like these, 
and this it was that chiefly made her dislike all 
i8 



strangers, as she called every one, with the sole 
exception of her grandfather. 

Whilst they were standing in the road the mi- 
nister came past : he stopped to say a few words 
to the group, who, with the exception of Elf, all 
greeted him. In vain he tried to get a word or 
look from her. 

" How do you do ? " she said at length, care- 
lessly and turning away, pretending not to see the 
outstretched hand, with a manner which seemed 
not so much shy as utterly indifferent to every- 
thing, present company not excepted. 

But Mr. Murray was long since accustomed to 
Elf's ungraciousness, and this time he had deter- 
mined to try and win some interest from her ; so 
taking hold of her chin, he said, " Elf, did you 
see my wee lassie Theo to-day ? " 

" No 1" was answered defiantly. And the chin 
was twitched away from his hand. 

" Theo wants to know you better," he con- 
tinued ; " you know she is very much like your- 
self, she has no mamma, and no brothers and 
sisters to play with. Would it not be very nice 
if you and she became friends ? " 

" No, thank you." And Elf s face twitched with 
some energy. 

" I shall take Theo round to see you to-morrow," 
continued Mr. Murray, " and it will be so kind 
if you will take some notice of her, and play with 
her, for she is such a lonely little girl." 

This was fearful Elf looked up with a sort of 
flash into his face, after which she blinked and 
winked rapidly, then took possession of her grand- 
father's hand with a look which he knew meant 
they must proceed on their way at once, and in 
another moment or two they were hurrying along 
the road together, Elf s mind full of all sorts of 
plans and arrangements for the morrow, when 
the minister's promised visit was to come off, and 
a dreadful little girl was to be brought face to face 
with her. 

She would watch for their arrival, she decided, 
even if she had to watch all day ; there were no 
end of hiding-places she knew of, and now thought 
over, so safe and unheard-of, that come what 
might in the shape of strangers, and ministers^ 
and dreadful little girls, she would make sure of 
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one thing : that there would be no Elf to be found 
on the occasion. 

She walked on without one word until they 
had arrived at their own gates, but once inside 
these, her whole manner changed. She had a 
great power of collecting all her thoughts and 
energies for rapid use in an emergency, and by 
the time they arrived at the gates, all her plans 
were made for every possible occurrence of the 
next day, and once on the right side of the gates, 
everything was safe, free, and happy. The way 
up to the house was by a narrow sandy road, 
which led through a wood chiefly of stunted birch- 
trees, and Elf flew about with bounds and springs, 
like a bird let loose from a cage. Her grand- 
father watched her, as he always did, with a smile 
on his face She was an utterly changed little 
thing from the solemn nervous child who had sat 
in the church and walked in the road. There 
were no twitching movements now, although her 
little face was pointed and precocious, and her 
eyes had a strange look beyond a child's expres- 
sion in them. 

Anybody else would have thought there was 
little enough to be amused at along the narrow 
sandy road between the birches; but Elf managed 
to find continual amusement and interest, and she 
took her grandfather into all her enjoyment, and 
insisted on his sharing it. And whether it was 
her own quaint precociousness, or the genuine 
mirth there was in her clear ringing laugh, which 
most amused him, it is difficult to say ; but he 
always laughed when she did. 

Elf s eyes were so sharp, she always found out 
things which other people would have passed by 
—a little insect on the ground, which had got 
into a muddle and lost its way, and was in a great 
trouble to find out the best thing to do under the 
circumstances; and Elf and her grandfather would 
be entirely absorbed in watching the termination 
of the adventure. 

Perhaps two squirrels would be teasing one an- 
other and quarreling, and then they would watch 
them until they could decide which one was in 
the right in the affair ; and then they took part 
against the other, and helped the one, if possible. 

Very often they came in late for dinner ; for if 
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they were busy, or enjoying themselves, they never 
thought of hurrying because it was the dinner- 
hour, and there was no one to scold them and 
keep them in proper order or to punctual hours 
at home — even cook had become quite accus- 
tomed to her dinners being ruined and overdone. 

This day they were not particularly late, and 
dinner was laid for them in a huge desolate din- 
ing-room, and the two sat down close together at 
the end of a table whereat forty people could have 
dined. 

At some distance apart there were fourwindows, 
so deeply set, showing the great thickness of the 
walls, that each window seemed to be a little 
room itself, and from each window was a glorious 
view. 

Straight away over cliff's and sea below were the 
Cumbrae Isles, Bute, and beyond them towered 
the rugged peaks of Arran in the distance, rising 
boldly and grandly from the waves which sur- 
round them. 

There was a strange sort of look about that 
dining-room, which was too large for twa people 
— a look of desolate forsaken grandeur, of a time 
that was past, but which even now might have 
been made to look homely and cheerful if a large 
party had daily gathered in it ; but the silent old 
man and the weird little child seemed to carry 
out the picture of desolation and unreality. 

Somehow or other Elf looked slighter and her 
grandfather more thin and sorrowful in this room 
than in any other ; indeed, there was a gloomy 
expression over all the house, although, as far as 
the house and the size of its rooms went, it was 
all that could be desired ; therefore it was pro- 
bably only some influence that was missing. 

After dinner Elf put on her hat — not the black 
straw this time, 8ut a Balmoral cap — and this in 
imitation of her grandfather, whose custom it was 
to wander about the grounds and garden in a 
huge flat Balmoral cap, which hung over his eyes . 
and shaded them from the light; and Elf had 
long ago insisted on having a small imitation of 
this made especially for her in Glasgow. Even 
then it had been too large, and went right down 
into her neck, behind and over her forehead, 
down to her eyes. 
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However, as she was pleased with it, it did not 
much signify, and in all weathers and on all oc- 
casions (Sunday church-goings excepted) she ap- 
peared in this, and nothing else. So after dinner 
grandfather also assumed his Balmoral, and they 
wandered out 
**to see the 
beasties." 

"The beas- 
ties" were cows, 
ponies, chic- 
kens, ducks, 
pigeons, and 
pigs. The last 
must by no 
means be left 
out of the list, 
for there was 
one particular 
old pig they 
were more fond 
of than all the 
other "beasties" 
put together. 
Indeed, long 
ago he had 
grown to be 
such a favou- 
rite, it had been 
decided impos- 
sible to eat him. 
So he remained 
happy father 
and grandfather 
of all the rest, 
in the most 
clean comfort- 
able stye that 
ever was; more- 
over, he was 
.always respect- 
fully called "Mr. Methuselah." 

Mr. Methuselah was accustomed to be called 
upon at this hour of the day — that is, after dinner 
— ^with any kind of bits or scraps from it they 
might bring him. He knew and resented any in- 
fringement of the dinner-hour, and now was on 
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the look-out for the two Balmorals, standing up 
on his hind legs, with his two front feet on the 
bars of his stye, his long pointed piggy nose turned 
in the direction by which they always came. 
No sooner did they appear than he gave one 

or two exces- 
sively comical 
" kick ups" and 
flourishes, ac- 
companied by 
satisfactory 
gnmts. 

Mr. Methuse- 
lah was not mer- 
cenary, his was 
not entirely cup- 
board love ; he 
stood up on his 
hind legs saying 
"Wuff— wuff— 
wuff!" then he 
trotted up to 
the division of 
the next stye, 
where various 
other pigs were ; 
and about the 
conduct of one 
he now had to 
complain of: he 
went and look- 
ed hard at him, 
and came up to 
Elf, « Wuff - 
wuff — wuff:" 
and then back 
again to point 
him out; and 
then some more 
conversation, 
which Elf seem- 
ed to understand by answering, " Now, really, 
did he? — well, I never! — that was too bad of 
him." Then she took up a small stick which 
stood close by, and gave the offending piggy 
a small tap. This clearly fell in with Mr. Me- 
thuselah's views, for he gave another kick up, 
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and trotted back to his usual place, with his feet 
on the bars of his stye, waiting for what had been 
brought him. 

Then they left him, and went farther, for all 
the other beasties were waiting for them in turn. 
In the evenings Elf and her grandfather sat in 
a small room called the corner-room, and here a 
fire was lighted all the year round — even sum- 
mer evenings were apt to be chilly in this house 
on the cliff. They spent very quiet evenings 
there, for Elf had been brought up to amuse 
herself quietly for hours at a time, and in the 
evenings her grandfather sat in his old rocking- 
chair and read to himself, and of course Elf 
imagined this was the correct thing to do, so a 
small old-fashioned chair was put on rockers for 
her, and which looked particularly comical on 
the other side of the fireplace, having a much 
more old-fashioned appearance than the big one. 
Sometimes she would get another volume ot 
the same work her grandfather was reading, and 
imagine she was studying it ; and now and then 
her grandfather would restlessly move his foot, 
or rock himself, when absorbed in reading and 
thinking, and on more than one occasion it had 
been known that Elf, in enthusiastic admiration 
and imitation, had gone, with the chair, book, 
and ever}'thing else, heels-over-head backwards. 
This evening, as they sat in the corner-room, 
one on each side of the fire. Elf lying back in 
hei- chair, with arms and legs crossed, and the 
open book unregarded on her knee, she broke 
the silence by saying, 

"Grandfather, did you hear what the minister 
said to me to-day in the road ? " 
"No, child; what did he say?'' 
"He said he would bring Theo to see me." 
" Well, that will be nice for you ! " 
" Grandfather, how can you ? What do I want 
with strangers and dreadful little girls? Mr. 
^lurray should have known better." 

" I think you are too much alone. I thought 
children liked to play with other children." 

" If I wanted society I could have it," replied 
Elf; "but I hate all strangers." 



•*Thiat is not right, Elf," he said. " I am be- 
ginning to fear there has been some mistake, and - 
you should have had young companions." 

" I am too old to change now," she-said quaintly. 

There was a long pause ; and then Elf's book 
fell to the ground, and instead of picking it up, 
she said, " Grandfather." 

"Yes, Elf." 

" Did you ever see Theo ? " 

"Theo? who is Theo?" 

" Why, the minister's little girl." 

" I scarcely know ; yes, of course I have seen 
her, but do not remember much about her." 

"Well, you might have seen her, for she is 
always dressed in the brightest blue or red that 
can be painted." 

After this, there being a silence, the old man 
returned to the study of his book. 

"Grandfather, do you like black eyes?" and the 
great volume at Elf's feet received a vigorous kick. 

" Black eyes ? Well, I do not think I have 
come much in contact with black eyes ; they are 
mostly blue or grey in this part of the country. 
Who has black eyes ? " 

" Theo ; and she stares at me in church, and 
her eyes are black, and her hair is black, and 
her cheeks are red, and her frock is red, and she 
looks so large and hard — and — and she laughs 
at me ; and the minister is going to bring that 
awful girl here — to our own house — to-morrow. 
You can see her if you like, but I won't ; she 
may come and come, but she will never see nie." 

With some dignity the poor little mite left the 
room, and her grandfather sat thinking in his 
chair. His book now also lay on his knee, for 
his thoughts were not with it. 

To-night, for the first time, a shadow of a doubt 
came over him. He and the child were all-in- 
all to one another, sharing the same pursuits and 
habits, and her mind had been prematurely de- 
veloped ; all had been happy and free from care 
up to the present time, but the result was the 
child differed from other children of her own age. 
Was this right ? Could all her pleasant, happy 
little life have been a mistake ? 



(To be continued^ 
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LOST AND FOUND. 

FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 

MISSED my little baby 

(Of all the babies the best); 
I looked, with anxious longing, — 
Without him I could not rest. 

I watched for a sound of laughter — 
That laughter I find so sweet ; — 
I called, and then I listened 
For the patter of his feet. 

I thought I had lost my baby — 

My tiny treasure of two. 
And I cried, "Without my baby. 

Oh, dear ! what shall I do ? " 

They said, "He is only hiding ; 

You know he has done it before." 
And then I looked under the sofa, 

And peeped behind the door. 

Then I fancied I heard a murmur 

In a low and solemn tone, 
And I followed the sound, and found him 

In the study all alone. 

The waste-paper basket beside him. 
The letters all scattered around. 

And the baby, busily reading. 
Was seated on the ground. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HE old clock struck 
twelve,a little door 
burst open, and a 
cuckoo flew out, 
cr}4ng, " Cuckoo ! 
Cuckoo ! '' Eliza- 
beth started. 

"It is only the 
clock, my dear — 
a cuckoo clock. 
It's a very old- 
fashioned one," 
said Elizabeth's aunt. Elizabeth looked round 
the room. 

" It is not here, it is on the stairs ; you will 
see it as you go up to take off your hat and 
jacket." 

Elizabeth made no reply, but again glanced 
round the room. There were several pictures on 
the walls, mostly portraits of persons in queer 
dresses, "Old-fashioned also, I suppose," said 
Elizabeth to herself. The frames were black and 
gold, which had a sombre look; and so was the 
frame of* the round mirror that mhde everything 
look far off until one came close up to it, and 
then one's face seemed very wide and unnatural. 
Then there were two tall cabinets full of china 
plates and bowls and cups, and a very odd-look- 
ing piano in one corner of the room, that Eliza- 
beth thought must be very old-fashioned indeed. 
She would have liked to ask many questions 
about everything, but this was the first time she 
had ever seen her aunt, so that she was a little 
shy, and did not feel at home with her; and 
everything seemed stiff and formal, and there 
was an air of gloom all around. But in another 
moment all was changed, as if a sudden burst of 
sunlight had come into the room, for the door 
opened, and a girl of about Elizabeth's own age, 
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followed by a boy a little older, entered the room, 
exclaiming, 

"Aunt Susan, is this our Cousin Elizabeth?" 

" Yes, I am Elizabeth," said Elizabeth, spring- 
ing up to meet the girl 

"And I am Phoebe ; and if you will come with 
me I will take you to your room, so that you can 
take off your travelling things. You must be so 
hot in them." 

" Don't be long," said the boy, ** for we must 
make our plans for the afternoon." 

" What 's going to happen this afternoon ? " 
asked Elizabeth, as she went upstairs. 

" Oh 1 nothing particular ; only it is our holi- 
day afternoon, and we always arrange how we 
shall amuse ourselves. , We Ve been looking 
forward to your coming for the last six weeks." 

Elizabeth paused in front of the clock. 

" I don't see the cuckoo," said she. ** Where 
is it?" 

" Oh ! safe inside the clock ; he won't come 
out till it strikes one. When Dick and I came 
here first we were quite little children, and we 
used to watch for the cuckoo to come out. We 
thought he was alive, and lived in the clock and 
took care of it, and moved the hands round from 
the inside." 

" Have you been long here ? " 

" Yes, we came from India when we were al- 
most babies, and we are to stay here until father 
and mother come to England." 

" And do you like being here ? " 

"Yes." 

"And Aunt Susan? Are you not afraid of 
her ? She seems so stiff and quiet ; I am afraid 
I shall not like her." 

Phoebe laughed merrily. 

" Oh, yes, you will ! she is the best person in 
the world." 

" But isn't she very grave and particular ? And 
does she ever talk ? " 
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" She talks enough sometimes, and tells us all 
kinds of stones. She has lived in this house 
ever since she was bom ; and everything in it 
seems to have some story connected with it" 

The two girls had by this time reached the 
bed-rooQL 

"Oh, how 
pretty ! " cried 
Elizabeth, dart- 
ing to the 
window, round 
which the roses 
were creeping. 
"WTiat a beau- 
tiful view there 
is, far, far away 
to the sea and 
the hilU." 

Then she took 
a survey of the 
bed-rooncL It 
was quite as old- 
fashioned as the 
room down- 
stairs: the bed 
must have been 
slept in by Aunt 
Susan's grand- 
mother when 
she was a little 
girl, and the 
polished chests 
of drawers must 
certainly be a 
hundred years 
old. The floor 
was polished, 
and there was 
a square of thick 
carpet over part 
of it. 

"It is much better than I expected," said 
Elizabeth, seating herself in a large arm-chair 
covered with chintz. " Perhaps, after all, I may 
like it. Do you know," she went on, waxing 
confidential, " I did not want to come at all ? I 
cried dreadfully when my father told me he was 



going to send me here. The only thing was, if 
I had not come here I was to be sent to school, 
so I thought perhaps this might be rather better. 
But still I did not want to come. I cried on the 
journey, and I should have cried at the station, 

where the lady 
I travelled with 
left me with 
Aunt Susan's 
maid, who had 
come to meet 
me, only I was 
afraid of being 
thought a baby. 
But it was very 
hard work, and 
I was very 
nearly eying 
when I was 
downstairs. I 
should have 
done so in 
another mo- 
ment, if you had 
not come into 
the room. Look 
at my eyes ; 
they are quite 
red yet." 

**So they 
are," replied ^ 
Phoebe. "lean 
see now that 
you have taken 
off your hat ; it 
shaded your 
face." 

"Yes," return- 
ed Elizabeth ; 
" I tilted it over 
my eyes so that 
Aunt Susan should not see them." 

"Aunt Susan would not have minded. She 
told us all about you, and that it would be a great 
trouble to you to part with your father, and that 
we must be very kind to you." 

" Did she ? " said Elizabeth, in tears. 
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" Yes ; and that you had no mother, and th^t 
your father thought he should be happier to have 
you here with us than to send you to school by 
yourself Not that school is a bad place at all, 
only it would have been lonely and strange. Now, 
here you will feel at home." 

" Perhaps I shall," answered Elizabeth, after a 
pause. " I like you, Phoebe; and perhaps in time 
I may like Aunt Susan. I shall see." 

" And Dick — ^you must like him ; he is my 
only brother, and I don't know what I should do 
without him." 

" I don't know," replied Elizabeth. " I do not 
like boys, they are either very rude or very awk- 
ward and shy ; and if they don't have their own 
way they are very cross and disagreeable. Be- 
sides, I like having my own way myself." 

" Dick is not at all rude or shy. He is not 
like the disagreeable boys you have known." 

" 1 hope not," said Elizabeth, " for they were 
very disagreeable. Some of them were cousins 
too ; and they were always laughing at me, and 
teasing me, and pulling my hair when it was 
plaited up and tied, saying it was like a bell-rope 
or a Chinaman's pigtail" 

" Dick would not do such a thing," said Phcebe, 
a little indignantly. 

But Elizabeth was engaged in bathing her eyes 
with cold water, and the splashing she made pre- 
vented her noticing the slight indignation in 
Phoebe's tone. 

" Do they look any better ? " she asked. 

" Yes, I think they do. Now, if you will 
smooth your hair, and just sit at the window for 
a few minutes to let the wind blow over your 
eyes to cool them, I don't think the redness will 
show much." 

" I hope not ; it 's just one of the things boys 
laugh at. They say girls are such babies. I can 
sit so that Dick will not see my eyes." 

" You need not mind Dick," began Phoebe, 
warmly ; but just then a bell rang. 

"Why, it's the dinner-bell!" exclaimed Phoebe. 
" I had no idea we had been so long upstairs. 
It 's actually one o'clock." 

** Is that the time you dine ? " 

"Yes, Aunt Susan likes early hours. We 
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breakfast at eight, dine at one ; have tea-supper 
at half-past seven. Aunt Susan has coffee at 
four, and we are just in time for a cup when we 
come from school." 

" School ! " repeated Elizabeth. 

Phoebe nodded. 

" You will know all about our life in a few 
days." 

And then the two girls descended to the 
dining-room. 




CHAPTER II. 

|N OTHER old-fashioned room," 
thought Elizabeth, as she entered 
the long and rather narrow dining- 
room, with a bay window at one end, and a heavy 
sideboard at the other, and some large pictures 
in cumbrous gilt frames on the walls. 

She was glad that the room was a little dark, 
for she sat opposite to Dick, and she felt that he 
would naturally look across at her to see what 
the new cousin was like. It was what she was 
doing herself now and then, and once their eyes 
met, and Elizabeth went a little red, for she did 
not like to be caught staring at any one. How- 
ever, in a minute or two she looked again to see 
if Dick was also looking. Yes, he was ; and this 
time he spoke. 

"We are wondering what we think of each 
other, are we not ? " said he pleasantly. 

" Yes, I suppose so," stammered Elizabeth. 

" Well, fortunately, we need not make up our 
minds in a hurry," said he. "We shall have 
plenty of time to get acquainted with one an- 
other. Aunt Susan says it is not well to form 
hasty judgments, don't you. Aunt Susan ? " and 
he turned towards his aunt 

" Yes, certainly, Dick," she replied ; " one is 
often deceived by first impressions." 

Elizabeth hoped she was not going to be, for 
Dick appeared to her to be a much more agree- 
able boy than any she had met with. He had a 
pleasant way of speaking, and was very polite to 
his sister. Elizabeth had noted this at once, for 
most of the boys of her acquaintance behaved 
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like bears to their sisters, fancying it manly to be 
rough and noisy. 

Dick was not so merry-looking as Phoebe, 
whose blue eyes seemed to be laughing all the 
time, but he had a sensible face, and when he 
smiled a look of great kindness came into it. 

Elizabeth was beginning to think that she 
might possibly not dislike him. And Aunt 
Susan's voice was so soft and gentle that it quite 
won upon her. She wondered a little that Aunt 
Susan had asked nothing about her father and 
her home, but went on talking as if Elizabeth 
had been there for years, and was interested in 
all that Dick and Phoebe cared about. So by 
the time that dinner was ended, she began to 
feel as if Shag the pony, and the great dog Nep, 
were partly hers, and that she must take Shag 
an apple or a piece of bread when she went to 
see him in his stable. 

She was beginning to feel that she was part of 
the place, and when Aunt Susan said that she 
must stay and rest with her until after coffee, and 
have a little talk with her, she did not feel sorry ; 
for there were so many questions she wanted to 
ask. 

"I will have coffee earlier to-day," said Aunt 
Susan, '^ and then you can take Elizabeth to see 
the wonders of the place afterwards." 

"Then I will go and finish my boat," said 
Dick ; " and if Phoebe will come and sew the 
sails and the flags, it will be all ready to launch." 

Phoebe jumped up. 

" Oh, yes, that will be all right ; it will be " 

And there she stopped, for Dick said, 

" Now, do keep a secret for once, Phoebe." 

And they went off upstairs to their work and 
play-room, whilst Aunt Susan and Elizabeth re- 
turned to the room with the tall cabinets and 
the odd little piano. 

" Now," said Aunt Susan, when she had placed 
Elizabeth in a large comfortable chair, in which 
she seemed almost lost, " now tell me about your 
father, and all that you do at home." 

But Elizabeth, instead of answering the ques- 
tion, asked another. 

" Are you my father's own sister, Aunt Susan? " 

"Yes, and own sister to Dick and Phoebe's 



father as well — two brothers and one sister — and 
we were bom in this old house, Elizabeth ; and 
whilst my brothers have been roaming about the ' 
world, I have stayed here and kept everything as 
it used to be in the old times." 

"And whose likenesses are these?" asked 
Elizabeth, looking round the room, and fixing 
her eyes on an old lady with a very short-waisted 
dress, and a sort of turban on her head. 

"That is your great-grandmother, Elizabeth 
This house belonged to her ; she had lived in it 
ever since she was a little girl, and when she was 
no older than you are she used to sleep in the 
bed-room that you will have." 

" She was your grandmother ? " 

"Yes." 

"And is there any picture oimy grandmother 
— your mother? "asked Elizabeth. 

"Yes; but not in this room. Her picture 
hangs in the drawing-room." 

"I should like to see it," said Elizabeth, "for 
she was my father's mother alsa" 

" You shall see it now if you like," said Aunt 
Susan. 

And rising, she opened a door opposite to the 
one that opened into the hall. 

" This is the new i)art of the house," said Aunt 
Susan, as they entered a large room, loftier and 
lighter than the others, and with many Indian 
screens and vases, and carved ivory and inlaid 
work. It was quite dazzling after the sombre 
rooms of the rest of the house, for everything in 
it was bright and gay, and there were great mir- 
rors and soft rose-coloured curtains. 

"It is like a fairy palace," said Elizabeth, 
pausing in the middle of the room. " But, Aunt 
Susan, I seem to have come into a fairy story, 
and to be coming to fresh chapters all the time. 
I think I shall Uke it." 

Aunt Susan smiled. 

" This is your grandmother," she said, point- 
ing to a water-colour sketch of a young lady with 
a very high comb, and a quantity of pink roses 
amongst the loops of her hair. 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Elizabeth in a disappointed 
tone, for it was not at all her idea of a grand- 
mamma. 
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"It was taken some years before her mar- 
riage," said Aunt Susan. " Will this please you 
better ? " and she pointed to another picture, a 
small oil painting of a matronly lady holding a 
boy of about four years old in her arms, whilst an 
older boy stood with his hand on her shoulder. 

"Yes," said Elizabeth reflectively; "that is 
better." 

"The litde boy is your father, Elizabeth." 

Elizabeth looked at the picture with renewed 
interest 

" How funny to think that he ever wore a 
white frock, and blue sash and blue shoes ! I 
have only seen him in black boots and doth 
coats. It does not seem so strange about little 
girls, because ladies, when they are grown up, 
wear blue and white; but one can't think of 
one's father ever being a baby and wearing a 



cambric frock." And Elizabeth laughed a plea- 
sant cheery laugh. It quite startled herself, for 
she had not laughed since some days before she 
left home. " It has come gradually," said she. 

" What do you mean, my dear ? " 

" \Vhy, Aunt Susan, somehow I begin to feel 
as if I were at home." 

And then Elizabeth began to talk of home 
and of her father, and to ask a great many ques- 
tions ; and when the cuckoo cried "Cuckoo I 
cuckoo!" at three o'clock, and Anne the maid 
brought in the coffee, she was quite surprised 
that the time had passed so quickly. 

" And I am quite rested, Aunt Susan, and I 
can go out and see ever>'thing that is to be seen." 

Dick and Phoebe came down in high spirits. 
The boat looked splendid, Dick said ; and they 
would go down to the pool and launch it. 



{To be continued ^ 






GREEN MONSTER. 

FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 



NCE upon a time a great Queen had twin daughters, 
and invited twelve fairies, who lived near her, to come 
and see the tiny new babies. When the fairies had 
arrived, and were each going to give some good gift 
to the little Princesses, another ugly and bad fairy 
appeared, who had not been invited. Her name was 
Magotine, and she was the eldest of all the fairies. 
She was extremely angry at not being asked to come 
with the others. And going up to the little babies, 
who were lying in their cradle, she said to the one next to her, smiling fright- 
fully as she spoke, " I endow thee with perfect ugliness," The other fairies 
clustered round the cradle, and prevented her from doing more mischief ; and 
the wicked Magotine, breaking one of the window-panes, vanished through it. 
The kind fairies gave all the good gifts possible to the poor little Princess ; 
but they could not restore her beauty, and make her lovely like her sister. So 
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she grew up to be a very ugly girl. The kind fairies had assured her mother 
that one day the Princess Plaindina, as she was named, would be very happy. 
But her ugliness grew greater each hour, while the beauty of her sister, Preti- 
lina, grew greater in proportion. When Plaindina was about fourteen, she 
begged the King and Queen to let her leave the Court, and go and live at a 
castle by the sea-side, which belonged to them. This they allowed her to do. 
For it was but too true — and the poor child saw it — that her extreme ugliness 
made people unhappy, though the King and Queen loved her fondly. Her 
nurse went with her, and other servants to wait on her. 

One day as she was walking in the forest, she saw, lying at the foot of a 
tree, a large green monster, which spoke these words to her : *' Plaindina, you 
are not the only unhappy creature. Look at my horrible form — and I was 
bom as handsome as you were ! " The Princess scarcely heard what he said, 
and almost fainted from terror, and for some days did not go out. Howeven 
a short time afterwards, she went down to the beach, and walked by the sea, 
when she saw a most beautiful little sailing-boat coming towards her. It was 
fitted up with crimson velvet, and all the nails were diamonds. She stepped 
on board, and as soon as she did so, the boat went rapidly out to sea. She 
was alone, and much frightened. Presently the wind rose, and she saw she 
was in danger of being dashed against some rocks. Just then she noticed 
coming towards her the green monster, who offered to help her. But she 
cried, "Death is less frightful to me than you.' What a horrible monster!'' 
she exclaimed ; " he has green wings, a body of a thousand colours, ivory 
claws, and a bristling mane of long hair." The poor green monster sighed 
bitterly, and disappeared. At that moment her boat was dashed to pieces on 
the rocks. She felt she was sinking, and catching hold of what she thought 
was a piece of the wreck, she happily reached the shore at the foot of a high 
rock. But what was her horror to find that she had been clinging round the 
neck of the green monster, and it was he who had saved her ! She fainted 
away ; and when she came to herself, she found, to her surprise, that she was 
no longer on the barren rock, but in a beautiful chamber opening on a large 
balcony looking down to a lovely garden. Presently, to her astonishment, 
there entered the apartment a hundred little creatures like Chinese idols, the 
tallest about two feet high, and the shortest about four inches. These were 
followed by a number of little women figures of the same kind. All these 
queer little people attended to her in the kindest way, giving her everything 
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she could require of the handsomest sort. They waited upon her day and 
night, laying before her the most delicate food. They sang to her, and 
danced before her, and told her the most delightful stories. The Princess 
was enchanted with her present life ; but she felt a great wish to 
know to whom she owed her good fortune, and a desire to express her 
gratitude. One night she heard a voice that told her the King of the country 
in which she lived gave her all she possessed, and wished to marry her. She 
was so grateful to him for his kindness that she consented. He then told her 
that she must not try to see him for two years, as he was under a spell. She 
promised she would not. So they were married in the dark. But her curiosity 
overcame her good sense, and one evening she suddenly entered her room 
with a light, when she discovered her husband, who lay sleeping there, was no 
other than the green monster ! Her scream of dismay awoke him, when he ex- 
claimed, "Unhappy woman ! I shall now have to keep this hated form for some 
years longer ! '* and he disappeared. As he did so, the wicked fairy Magotine 
appeared, who destroyed the castle and all the queer little people, and seizing 
upon Plaindina, told her that she should not see her husband in his proper 
form unless she performed a task which she now set her, and that was to 
gather enough four-leaved shamrocks to fill a basket, and to ascend the 
mountain on which they grew with a millstone hung round her neck : then to 
descend into the depths of a valley, and to draw the Water of Discretion in a 
pitcher with a hole in the bottom, and to bring as much as would fill a large 
glass. 

The poor Princess burst into tears, declaring she could not perform this 
task, and the wicked fairy went ofiF delighted. Presently, however, Plaindina 
found herself carried gently through the air, and a sweet voice whispered, ** I 
will help you, poor Princess : I am the fairy Protectrice." In a few minutes 
the basket was filled without any trouble, and the kind fairy flew down with 
her to the valley, and with a touch of her hand mended the hole in the pitcher. 
She then filled it with the Water of Discretion, and bidding the Princess bathe 
her face in it, she told her that she would then be as beautiful as her sister. 
The Princess begged she might drink some first, as the water would give her 
discretion in future. The fairy was much pleased at this request. And they 
soon flew down to Magotine, gave her the water, and obliged her to call the 
Prince, who, appearing in his natural form, was as handsome as his bride. The 
young couple, you will be glad to hear, spent the rest of their lives most happily. 
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THE EDITOR'S CORNER. 

lY Dear LrrrLE Friends, — With this number begins a new series of "Little 
Wideawake.'' I trust that it may be as popular as those that have preceded it. I 
now propose introducing a new feature in the magazine. I intend to devote a page 
to odds and ends of information, short anecdotes of animals, or such entertaining 
matter as I may meet with in various ways. That is to say, I will jot down in future 
anything I see, hear, or read, that I think may interest or amuse my young readers. In this I 
hope I may have the assistance of some among you who may be disposed to send me like jottings 
for insertion in the Editor's Comer. 




HOW CANARIES ARE TAUGHT 
TO FLY. 

That is to say, how my own little canaries were 
taught to fly, for I can only answer for those two 
dear little birds ; but I think it will interest you 
Little Wideawake readers to hear about them. 
I must tell you that when I found that there 
were really two funny, wide-mouthed, baby ca- 
naries in the -nest in the breeding-cage, I was 
greatly delighted, and I at once did what must 
seem rather unkind, I fear, that is, I shut off 
the papa canary in another part of the cage, 
for 1 am sorry to say, on a former occasion, the 
cruel father had trampled the young birds to 
death. I was quite sure I was right in making 
Mr. Canary a prisoner, for the little mother-bird 
was evidently satisfied with the arrangement, and 
devoted herself with much cheerfulness to feeding 
and bringing up her two young Ones. The cock 
canary was partitigned off with wire from the 
other part of the cage, and as the nests were 
above him, he never even saw his children, until 
one day I allowed him to have a little fly about 
the cage by withdrawing the wire partition. The 
mother was just then off her nest, feeding, so the 
gentleman, after flying round the cage, went to 
have a peep in the nest. Now, the two young 
birds thought, directly they saw a little yellow 
head appearing above the nest, that it must be 
their good mother come to feed them, and two 
long bare necks were immediately lifted up, and 
two large wide-open beaks appeared, clamouring 
for food. I don't know what the little cock 
canar)' expected to see, but it certainly was not 
this, for he fell back with fright, and fluttered 
into the farthest corner of the cage, standing at 
his full height and craning up his neck, at the 
same time uttering little shrill chirps of complaint 
He was so frightened at those ugly tiny children 
of his. But now I must tell you how Mrs. Ca- 
nar>' taught the children to fly. First you must 
know they had got all their pretty feathers, and 
were really handsome birds, so she thought it 
was high time to make them leave the nest. 
Accordingly she took one at a time, the largest 
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first, and made him stand on the edge of the 
nest ; then she flew up and down for him to see 
how she did it ; but the poor little fellow fluttered 
his wings and could not muster courage to fly, 
so what do you think his mother did? She just 
came behind him and gave him a little push, and 
over he went, and as he was quite strong enough 
to fly— which of course his wise little mother 
knew — he flew ver)' comfortably and nicely to 
the bottom of the cage. But, oh, dear! the 
business it was to get him up again 1 He tried 
his mother's patience terribly, like some other 
little and big children too that I know of, for he 
would not try to do his best and help himself So 
at last, in despair, fearing she should never get 
him up to bed at all, the mother bird let him get 
on her back and flew just a short way up, then 
she swooped away from under him, and he some- 
how managed to fly up quite well by himself. 
The second canar\' child, who had watched all 
this, did not give quite so much trouble. 



THE ALPHABET. 

I was reading an interesting little book the 
other day, and in it I saw that the twenty-si.\ 
letters of the alphabet may be transposed so 
many times that all the inhabitants of the globe, 
on a rough calculation, could not in a thousand 
million years MTite out all the transpositions of 
the twenty-six letters, even supposing that each 
wrote forty pages daily, each of which pages con- 
tained forty difl'erent transpositions of the letters. 



FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 

It is supposed that the flight of the swallow- 
when emigrating is not less than fifty miles an 
hour, so that, when aided by the wind, they soon 
reach warmer latitudes. It has been calculated 
that the swallow can fly at the rate of about ninety 
miles an hour, and that the flight of hawks and 
several other birds is about a hundred and fifty 
miles. 
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CHAPTER in. 

WE ARRIVE AT THE WIGWAM. 

HEN Janie took my 
hand, and led me 
out of the stack- 
yard into the farm- 
house, she seemed 
to be leading me 
into quite a new 
world — the world 
that Jack and I 
had discovered. 
Everything was 
strange and dif- 
ferent from anything we had ever seen or done 
before. A great fire blazed on the hearth of the 
farm-kitchen, and on the table near it stood two 
bowls of bread and milk. I remember the taste 
of that breakfast now, and how the woman of 
the house looked up from something she was 
stirring over the fire, and laughed as we came in. 
"You were right then, miss," she said. 
« Yes — I knew where to look for them," an- 
swered Janie. 

Jack and I were astonished, but we were also 
very himgiy, and began our breakfast with great 
relish. It was trying to have Janie sit on the 
dresser, swinging her feet and scolding us all the 
time we ate. The woman was inclined to pet 
and make much of us: this Janie would not 
allow; she said we had been naughty. Jack 
tried to defend himself. What had he done ? 
he asked; any one might lose their way in a 
strange country, and he had protected me and 
brought me to safe quarters for the night. In 
fact, he was rather proud of himself than other- 
wise. 
However, Janie shook her head. She told us 



we had given a great deal of trouble and anxiety; 
people had been out after us all night— they had 
even called at the farm, thinking that it was just 
possible we might have been so stupid as to 
mistake a common farm-track for their lane. 
She spoke with so much contempt that I blushed 
and hung my head, and wondered Jack could 
brandish his spoon at her between his mouthfuls 
and still argue in self-defence. He was also much 
interested about what he called "the lay of the 
land." Janie explained that our " defile " ended 
altogether at the farm : it was only used for carts 
and waggons. She said that when no one here 
had heard of us, the grown-up people had taken 
for granted that we had passed the real lane up 
which we had been told to turn, and then the 
search had been carried on in that direction. 

" But of course we school-room people knew 
better than the grown-ups what children like you 
would do," Janie said; and at the time I thought 
the remark quite natural. 

It seemed that she, at all events, had known 
so well what to expect of us, and that it did not 
at all follow we were not " lurking " (here Jack 
nodded and grinned in appreciation of the word) 
about the farm just because no one had spen us 
there, that she had run across the dewy fields in 
the early morning, and, fully counting upon the 
triumph of bringing us home with her, had 
actually ordered breakfast for us ! 

Janie had her triumph. She enjoyed it— until 
my uncle heard the tale, and made a remark 
that caused the subject to be suddenly dropped 
amongst the "school-room people." 

Meantime, as she continued to scold us, a 
confused sense of having been naughty, though 
I did not exactly see how, began to fill my mind, 
and it was in a very subdued state of spirits that 
I by-and-bye trotted after Jai^ie on the way to 
Holme Hurst, as my uncle's house was called. 
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I think now that I was more tired and upset by 
the strange night we had spent than Janie had 
any idea of at the time. I felt heavy hearted 
and sorrowful as I followed her through the wet 
grass, for she and Jack went on ahead, and still 
argued tog'e- 
ther, and — for 
you know I was 
butalittle child, 
after all — a feel- 
ing of forlom- 
ness overcame 
me at the 
thought of 
mother so far 
away, and of 
the strangers 
amongst whom 
we were going. 
Jack always 
said it was girl- 
ish to cry. As 
I certainly was 
a girl, I do not 
now see why I 
need have been 
ashamed to be 
girlish; but in 
those days I 
never willingly 
incurred the re- 
proach, and 
feeling that, in 
spite of myself, 
tears would 
come, I did my 
best to hide 
them. But 
there was agreat 
mist before my 
eyes when we 

turned out of the last field, found ourselves in a 
wide lane, with a broad stretch of turf on either 
side, and opposite the gate that opened upon the 
Holme Hurst avenue. This was their lane, Janie 
said, and we might have known better than to 
mistake a cart-track for it. I think the reproach 
34 



unjust now ; but then it was mortifying. When. 
Janie bade us look straight before us up the long 
avenue at the house, I remember the dazzle of 
tears in my wretched little eyes prevented my 
seeing anything distinctly. And then Jack nudged 

me with his^ 
elbow,and whis- 
pered in a loud 
stage aside, 

"I descry the 
wigwam." 

After that I 
felt better at 
once. 

"The what?'' 
asked Janie^ 
whose quick 
ears caught the 
word. 

We did not 
answer. She 
looked at us 
oddly for a mo- 
ment, then,, 
saying she sus- 
pected we were 
a queer pair,^ 
setoff at aquick 
run up the 
avenue, her 
long fair hair 
streaming be- 
hind her. I had 
much ado ta 
follow, and only 
arrived panting^ 
before the door 
of the wigwam 
by the time 
nearly all its 
inhabitants had 
assembled in front. There were a great many 
natives. A confusion of question and answer 
went on. Janie stood in the midst of a small 
crowd, consisting of her brothers and sisters, 
various dogs (great and small), the family don- 
key, who, tethered on the grass, came to the full 
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extent of his chain to inquire what all the fuss 
was about, and a beautiful cat that appeared for 
an instant, her large eyes distinctly asking for 
information, and then darted off again, for she 
had her kittens upstairs, and had only left them 
to see what strange event was exciting those other 
people who also lived at Holme Hurst — those 
queer creatures, the children, whose odd ways 
even she did not always quite understand. 

And then wheels were heard ; my uncle drove 
up. He had slept in the town, and taken a fly 
home, and had, of course, heard nothing of our 
adventures. Janie was in her glory as she des- 
canted on the superior wisdom that had guided 
the young folk aright when all their elders had 
been at fault She handed -us about — or rather 
handed me about, for Jack resisted — as though 
I were really a trophy of her skill, or, as Jack 
said afterwards, a prisoner captured on the war 
path. Janie thought herself very clever to have 
found us, and I am sure we all thought her so, 
but my uncle's only remark was, 

"Set a thief to catch a thief ! " 

Jack and I wondered why the school-room 
people dropped the subject after this, or what 
there was in the words to make Janie colour. 
We had no opportunity to ask him to explain, 
for he turned into the house, saying, "Where's 
your mother?" We found later that he always 
did say that after an absence of any kind — long 
or short, a few hours or a few days, it did not 
matter which. 

And yet he might always have known where 
she was, unless she was well enough to be down- 
stairs ; and in that case she was always the first 
to meet him. My aunt rarely left her room ; she 
was an invalid, and the cares of a large family 
tried her, for though she could never be much 
amongst us, her dear weak hands still held the 
reins of authority, and guided the household 
from her couch of pain. We had tried her. She 
had been distressed and anxious all night about 
her sister's children. Not even the thought of 
the countless risks my cousins ran, and the count- 
less adventures they came . safely through, could 
reassure her as to the fate of two little London 
mites left to themselves in a strange land. When 



we went to see her, we found she quite under- 
stood the light in which our wanderings appeared 
to us, quite understood Jack's pleasure in it, and 
even my confused sense of naughtiness, which 
she soon quieted, telling me we had done no 
wrong, we had only made a mistake. But, then, 
my aunt always understood things. 

After a little quiet and loving talk with us, 
during which she quite agreed that it was a very 
necessary thing to seek one's fortune, and even 
said that the earlier one set about it the better, 
and in the course of which she praised Jack for 
taking good care of his little sister, my aunt sent 
us downstairs again, to make acquaintance with 
our cousins. 

How well I remember going down the long 
matted passage and the broad steps of the old- 
fashioned oak staircase on that first day at Holme 
Hurst ! How tightly I held Jack's hand, and hovf 
loudly my heart beat when the sound of voices 
and laughter reached us through the closed door 
of the school-room ! Jack 'stood still for a mo- 
ment before he opened that door. 

"Look here, Nell," he said: "mind you pro- 
pitiate them. We are in their power : of course 
they could scalp us at any moment ; but I don't 
think they are hostile^ only you mustn't look 
scared — speak them fair, and be jolly. Come 
on!" 

With that last "come on," he threw open the 
door, and we marched boldly in. 

We were received in most friendly fashion; 
my shyness vanished at once, for every one 
seemed to think the formal introduction had 
already taken place in front of the house : there 
was no " making acquaintance," Jack and I felt 
ourselves at home directly. Janie, who during 
the hours that Miss Dan vers the daily governess 
was not present, reigned over the school-room, 
was seated on the table surveying her flock. I 
think Janie must have had a weakness for coni- 
manding elevations. At the farm she perched 
herself on the dresser ; here it was the table. 

"Oh, here you are, children," she began; and 
I remember the words, because I did not quite 
approve of being called a child. To be sure, 
Jack and I were children, but we were not ac- 
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customed to being told of it so often : we knew 
it well enough without telling. 

" Here you are," Janie said. " Meg, I regret 
to tell you, has a * mood,' but the rest of them 
are all right, and ready to celebrate your arrival," 

Here a voice said, "How d'ye do ? " I looked 
under the table, from where the voice seemed to 
proceed, and saw "Liz curled up on the floor with 
a book on her lap. She had not raised her eyes 
from it while she spoke, but she held out one 
hand vaguely for any one to shake who liked. 
Jack was nearer to her than I was, so Jack shook 
it. He and Tom had got together at once: — 
literally together^-rubbing up against each other 
like ponies in a field, as they showed each other 
the contents of their jacket pockets. Little Ber- 
tram came up to me, and kissed me. 

"I'm going to be an omnibus man when I 
grow up," he said, in a soft babyish voice — Ber- 
tram was just my own age — " but mother won't 
believe it. She says I shall be a poet." 

And then every one said suddenly and all at 
once,^" Let 's take them to see Punch." 

I felt surprised, because the only Punch I 
thought of was the street show that used to bring 
Jack and myself with such a headlong rush to 
the dining-room window in London, whenever 
we heard the well-known sound that heralded 
the approach of the showman. And it was no 
wonder I should think of this Punch, for Liz 
murmured in a dreamy sort of way, " And Judy," 
while Bertram exclaimed, "And the little dog 
Toby." 

Meg tried to set me right. 

"Don't stare, child," she said; "they're mixed." 

I had no idea what she meant. She spoke in 
a mournful, not to say solemn voice, for some- 
thing had gone wrong with Meg that morning. 
If we had asked, she would have told us she was 
"misunderstood and miserable." No one did 
ask her, so of course the only way in which she 
could draw attention to her woes was by this 
deep solemnity of manner. 

" They are always mixed," she repeated, " es- 
pecially Liz; she never knows what we are talking 
about" 

"She does," said Janie, feeling about with one 
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foot under the table to give Liz a kick of sympathy, 
" she always has one ear for us in spite of her 
book." 

"It's the wrong ear," said Tom, "and she 
gets hold of things by it : she said Judy, and 
there is no Judy." 

"There's a yard full," cried Bertram; "and 
/ wasn't a bit mixed. I knew we were only 
talking about Punch, but that put it into my 
head to ask about Toby, because Nell lives in 
London and knows him." 

I was explaining to Bertram, in perfect good 
faith, that I did reckon the showman's dog 
amongst my acquaintances, when Meg said in 
the same sad tone, 

"Jack and Nell, will you come and see 
Pund^?" 

She spoke exactly as though this were the first 
time Punch had been mentioned. So there we 
were again, just where we began ; and Tom de- 
claring that " till some one went on, no one else 
would follow," dragged Jack out of the room. 
Just as he had suggested, every one immediately 
went after them, Liz still deep in her book and 
reading as she walked. I rather wondered to 
see her hold one arm up across her forehead, till 
Janie explained that Liz had so often run her 
head against a door or a wall, that of late she 
had taken up this habit of guarding herself from 
a great bump on her forehead. 

What a bookworm Liz was, to be sure ! I 
remember, long after this, that Miss Danvers 
declared she would give her a lesson one evening 
when Liz walked in to tea. She paused half-way 
across the room, so intent on her book as quite 
to forget where she was. Miss Danvers would 
not let us speak to her, and there Liz stood and 
read until the tea was cold and nearly all the 
bread and butter gone. But I don't know that 
the lesson did much good; Liz only said "Oh!" 
when she woke up out of her dream, and was 
quite content with the cold tea and remains of 
the meal — she never cared what she had to eat 
or drink. 

We all went to the dog-kennel under the cedar 
on the lawn. The head and fore paws of a black 
retriever were visible, and I supposed of course 
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that this was Punch ; but — talk of transformations 
—never shall I forget the odd nightmare sort of 
feeling I experienced when that dog changed 
before my very eyes into a Cochin China cock. 

Tom had only whistled. There was a flapping 
nistling sound, and out stalked, not a dog at all, 
but this big ungainly bird. Of course, you will 
understand that Hector was there all the time ; 
he only did not come out because the signal had 
been for Punch, not for himself. 

This was the most melancholy-looking bird I 
ever beheld. There it stood in the sunshine, 
blinking at us with a weak and watery eye ; its 
plumage was dull and untidy, its legs were very 
long, and as we gazed it gave a dismal crow. 

And then what -dreadful thing do you think I 
said ? It popped out in a moment before I had 
time to think. " How like Me^ ! " 

There was a shout of laughter. Meg turned 
and looked at me^ her eyes filled with angry 



tears, and the sun shone full into them so that 
she blinked uncomfortably. She had on an old 
untidy garden-frock, through which, as she had 
almost out-gro\»Ti it, her thin legs came a long 
way ; and though she certainly did not crow, her 
indignant " How dare you ? " came out with an 
odd sound, half choked as it was with passion. 
The resemblance was complete. My cousins 
laughed more than ever, and yet they knru) what 
an unlucky remark it had been, for Punch had 
set his affections on Meg. When she walked 
about by herself, a habit of hers when she was 
" misunderstood," Punch would stalk solemnly 
beside her; and at such times they looked so 
dismal together that the force of my observation 
had struck the others at once. 

As Meg marched away, full of hurt dignity, 
and I, puzzled and uncomfortable, looked after 
her, I heard Jack's voice in my ear, "I iold you to 
propitiate the natives, and you Ve made an enemy, ^* 
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UNCLE THOMAS'S VALENTINE. 
By the EDITOR. 



N a pretty drawing- 
room in a small but 
artistic house near 
London sat a wi- 
dow lady, her little 
girl aged ten, and 
last, though not 
least, a fat old gen- 
tleman — a visitor 
— uncle to the lady. 
The old gentle- 
man was speaking. 
'* Yes," said he, in a fat, thick voice, as if his 
mouth was full of plums, " I must say, my dear 
Annie, that I think giving children pocket-money 
to spend is a great mistake. What do they do 
with it— eh?" 

Here he pursed out his cheeks, and was just 
going to continue his speech, answering himself. 
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when Bertha, the little girl, started up and inter- 
rupted him — a rude thing to do, as I am sure ' 
you, my young readers, all- know — and cried, 

"Do with it,. Uncle Thomas ? why, how should 
we buy little presents at Christmas, or the things 
to make them with ? — how should we buy Christ- 
mas and New Year's cards and valentines if we 
never had any pockel-money ? • I ihink it would 
be horrid if mother did as you wished, and never 
let me have any money." 

"Wellj young lady," said Uncle Thomas, "ia 
spite oiyour opinion, so energetically expressed, 
I still keep my own, and act up to it, as you know, 
for I have never given you a farthing to spend, 
and never shall, though I put money into the 
savings bank for you at Christmas, New Year, 
and your birthday, as you know." 

" I know I had much rather you gave it to me 
to do as I like with," pouted Miss Bertha. 
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"Hush, Bertha !" said mamma, "I do not like 
to hear my little girl arguing with people so much 
older and wiser than herself." 

Bertha caught her mother's hand, and kissed it 
fondly, and she said no more, though she had to 
bite her tongue to keep silent while she heard 
her great-uncle talk slightingly of Christmas pre- 
sents and cards and all the dear old customs 
which so delight the children's hearts. At last the 
old gentleman said good bye, and to Bertha's joy 
she watched him turn out of the little white gate 
and wend his way homewards. 

"Mother, darling," cried Bertha, "I am glad 
he is gone; I don't like him a bit." 

" Nonsense, Bertha, dear," answered her mo- 
ther; " he is really a very good-hearted old gen- 
tleman : he has been very kind to me, so you 
ought to like him ; but he is an old bachelor, and 
cannot be expected to think much about the 
things children care for. And," she added, smil- 
ing, " I am not sure he is not right about the 
pocket-money, to a certain extent. Many chil- 
dren have too much given to them." 

Two or three days after Uncle Thomas's visit, 
Bertha was walking past a shop' window full of 
valentines, for Valentine's Day was drawing very 
near. Bertha stopped in front of the window, 
and pointing to a very ugly valentine — a carica- 
ture of a fat old man — cried, " Mother, did you 
ever see anything so like Uncle Thomas ? Some- 
body ought to send him that valentine." 

Mrs. Monroe looked grave, and said, " Do not 
talk nonsense Bertha ; it is a very rude and vul- 
gar thing to send ugly valentines to people." 

Bertha said no more, but I am sorry to say 
that she asked a little boy friend of hers to buy 
that very valentine for her ; and as she spent the 
afternoon of the Thirteenth of February with that 
little boy's elder sister, she directed her valentine 
to Uncle Thomas at her friend's house, and she 
and little Ernest ran off together to the pillar 
post and dispatched their valentines. Ernest 
grinned as he watched the large envelope ad- 
dressed to Bertha's uncle disappear in the pillar. 
But Bertha looked so severe at him that he 
quickly became serious. 



Then Bertha said, " Mind^ Ernest, you don't 
tell any one that I bought it." 

And Ernest, feeling very important, nodded 
his head, and they walked home. 

On the Fourteenth of February Uncle Thomas 
again called at his niece's house. Mrs. Monroe 
was out, but Bertha was at home ; and as her 
great-uncle came into the drawing-room, she 
noticed that he carried a large square brown- 
paper parcel in his hand. He presently opened 
it, and said, 

" Well, Miss Bertha, I do not give you pocket 
money ; but you see I have brought you a valen- 
tine this year — a musical-box. I hope you will 
like it, my dear." 

Bertha grew very red as she thanked Uncle 
Thomas, for she felt she did not deserve his kind- 
ness ; then when little Ernest came running in 
with a message from his sister, and she had to 
show him the present Uncle Thomas had given 
her before the kind old gentleman, she felt still 
more uncomfortable. And it was indeed a ter- 
rible moment for her when Uncle Thomas drew 
the valentine she had sent him out of his pocket, 
and said, 

" I wonder who can have been rude enough 
to send me this ? " 

Bertha's little blushing face told a tale, and 
she was just going to speak, but Ernest stepped 
forward, and said, "/ bought it, sir." 

Then Bertha began to cry, and murmured, 
" I am very sorry. Uncle Thomas ; but / really 
bought it, and sent it to you, though Ernest went 
to the shop for it I don't deserve the musical- 
box, so pray take it back." 

But Uncle Thomas only went up to her, and 
taking her hand, said, " I forgive you, little girl, 
and you shall keep the musical-box; but I think," 
he added, smihng, " that my opinion about the 
pocket-money is strengthened, for \{ you had not 
had any, you could not have wasted it on this 
frightful thing." 

And do you know when Bertha's mamma heard 
about Uncle Thomas's valentine, she nearly 
went over to his way of thinking about children's 
pocket-money ? 
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CHAPTER II. 



I Monday morning 
Elf woke up with 
something on her 
mind, She won- 
dered what it could 
be before her eyes 
were open, then she 
sat up and thought 
about it. 

" Ah, the dread- 
ful little girl! "she 
said to herself. After this she returned to her 
pillow again to turn things over in her mind. 

All Elf s lessons were taught her by her grand- 
father after eleven o^clock. This of course was 
no little drag upon him, and an inroad into his 
time ; but he who had ruled his own children 
with a rod of iron was now in turn equally ruled 
by this frail little grandchild. When baby days 
were over, and Elf had begun to ask questions 
(questions which demanded satisfactory answers, 
which were sometimes amazingly difficult to give), 
the fact awoke in his mind that the child must 
be taught 

But how a shy, wild, strong-willed, clever child, 
who immediately volunteered to learn to read if 
her grandfather wished to teach her, but utterly 
and firmly refused to learn of any one else ? And 
feeling a conviction his few friends would deride 
him for it, he set to work to teach her ABC. 

Until eleven o'clock they were out and about 
in bams, stables, and gardens, seeing after things 
in general and arranging matters for the day; 
but punctually at eleven — and they had fallen 
into the habit of knowing when that hour came 
without looking at a clock — they went indoors 
and settled themselves into the comer room, and 
with very serious important faces collected cer- 
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tain books and went through certain "lessons." 
Certainly not like any one else's lessons: the 
order of things seemed to be reversed, for Elf 
had a grave and sedate way of ruling and arrang- 
ing matters, which her grandfather seemed to fall 
in with and obey. Sometimes she was so bright 
and ready, so capable of understanding, that he 
delighted in her quick perception and natural 
abilities, and would find himself growing eager 
and excited over the lessons ; whilst another day 
she would be like a crazy child, either in the 
wildest spirits or with apparently no more wits 
than a -door-mat, incapable either of listening, 
leaming, comprehending, or attending; and then 
scolding, coaxing, or insisting were all useless, 
and her grandfather, sighing in despair, would 
wonder what it meant, and puzzle over what he 
should do, of the impossibility of understanding 
the wayward capriciousness of children^-of this 
child in particular, who like a wild flbwer was 
rearing her free head untrained by ordinary rules 
of culture, and growing thereby each week and 
month more difficult to bend and train. 

Lessons, good or bad, were over by one o'clock, 
and then were forgotten till the next day. Elf 
and her grandfather had become such com- 
panions — he having lost the habit of seeking 
society, and she never having known it — it was 
wonderful to see their fondness for one another, 
and the way she tried to enter into his plans and 
never failed to give her advice. There were 
many small duties she performed for him, and in 
which she was excessively jealous of the inter- 
ference of any one else, and when it happened 
she had forgotten some little duty, her grand- 
father preferred to go without it than allow any 
one else to perform it and offend her. And no 
one at present had told her this was selfish. 

He wondered sometimes, and the thought 
troubled him, whether being brought up by a 
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man would make her unwomanly when he no- 
ticed her palpable imitation of himself in all his 
ways, and his amusement thereat would be 
checked ; but very often her imitations of him- 
self would be stopped by an inborn instinct to 
do the same 
thing in a diffe- 
rent manner, 
which he ob- 
served with 
comfort, saying 
to himself, 

"Nature will 
triumph, after 
all; she' is 
bound to be a 
woman." 

When eleven 
o'clock came on 
this particular 
Monday mom- 
ing, Elf an- 
nounced it was 
impossible she 
should do any 
lessons that day, 
and before her 
grandfather had 
had time to do 
more than 
make a very 
faint protest, 
she had flown 
away upstairs 
into a room in 
the turret which 
was her especial 
play-room, and 
from its window 
she had a view 
all along the 

narrow sandy road between the birches which 
was the entrance to the house. In the window 
she now perched herself, with her eyes fixed on 
the drive. 

^Vhen an hour had passed. Elf began to weary 
of her position, and by this time she had tried 



all the positions possible to sitting in and looking 
out of a window : so tired was she, she found 
herself almost wishing the little girl would arrive, 
so that the affair might be the sooner over ; but 
she came not. 

At dinner-time 
Elf went down 
with a very so- 
lemn face, and 
feelingseriously 
annoyed the 
visit had not 
yet been paid, 
and her state of 
uncertainty put 
an end to. Her 
grandfather 
noticed she had 
little appetite, 
and that her 
eyes seemed 
brighter and 
quicker than 
ever. 

She even neg- 
lected her usual 
visit to Mr. 
Methuselah, 
and immedi- 
ately after din- 
ner returned to ' 
the turret-roomf 
and resumed 
one of her old 
positions in the 
window, until 
herlittle nervous 
face twitched, 
and her restless 
limbs got very 
weary; then she 
fetched a sofa-cushion and fixed it in the window- 
sill, and, kneeling on a chair, she rested her arms 
on this and continued her watch of that narrow 
sandy road. 

By-and-bye eyelids and head began to droop, 
and then it was not very long before the long 
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eyelids closed, and the little twitching face was 
still, and Elf lay fast asleep in the window-sill. 

At four o'clock her grandfather became rest- 
less, and unable to account for the complete 
change in the programme of the day, and to 
wonder where she was ; and whilst meditating a 
search, a servant came to tell him Mr. Murray 
was in the dining-room. The servant therefore 
was dispatched to the garden to see whether Miss 
Elf was to be found, whilst Mr. Murray went into 
the dining-room to receive his visitor. 

Although Elf s and her grandfather's name was 
also Murray, they were no relation to the minis- 
ter, for there were a great many Murrays in that 
part of the country, and though they were of 
course descended from the same clan, relation- 
ship dated too far back to be considered. In 
the village, however, there never was any confu- 
sion in the matter, for Mr. Murray of the Manse 
was always called " the minister," whilst Mr. 
Murray of the Castle was always called, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, by the name 
of his place — " AuchinVellan." 

In the dining-room was the minister, and Theo 
standing beside him, a splendid specimen of what 
is called "a very fine child," sturdy and stout, 
and about as great a contrast to Elf as can pos- 
sibly be imagined. It was soon explained this 
visit was intended chiefly for the introduction of 
the two young ladies to each other, so when the 
servant returned with the message that Elf was 
nowhere to be found, her grandfather answered. 
She must be in the house, and he would go and 
look for her himself, for he felt there was some- 
thing amiss. 

"Ill come and help find her," volunteered 
Theo, following and taking his hand, a help 
difficult to reject, therefore accepted ; and they 
disappeared. The minister was left alone in the 
great deserted dining-room, and with a smile on 
his face he sat in one of the deep windows look- 
ing at the outline of the Arran peaks : they looked 
strangely near and distinct, and from long ex- 
perience he said to himself, " There will be rain 
before very long." 

Elf woke up from her slumbers with a sudden 
start, and the strange thing was that in the same 
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instant, before she had collected her thoughts, 
she quickly raised her head and looked down 
the sandy road, and whilst doing so, the real 
state of things came back to her memory, and 
something, she scarce knew what, made her 
turn. 

At the door of the turret-room, which was 
open, stood her grandfather, holding one hand 
of a little round merry-looking girl, with great 
brown eyes which looked as if they had no idea 
of the meaning of shyness. 

A great shock went all through Elf's frame — 
her grandfather, her own particular property, with 
the dreadful little girl, and she holding his hand 
with the most friendly confidence ! 

A rush of defiance and dislike went all through 
her, but she made no movement and said no 
word ; she just knelt on where she was in the 
window, and feeling all her plans had somehow 
failed disastrously and unfortunately, she waited 
to see what would happen. 

But Theo had no notion of silence and inac- 
tion. They had been looking everywhere for 
this little girl, and now they had found her, and 
of course she must be spoken to; only she looked 
so strange and silent that for a moment, Theo 
hesitated, then holding old Mr. Murray's hand, 
she dragged him into the room with her, saying 
to Elf, 

" We Ve been looking everywhere for you ! " 

Elf was quite unmoved by this statement, and 
after a few moments' pause her face twitched. 
Then Theo laughed joyously. 

The more Theo laughed the more Elf's face 
contorted and twitched, until Theo said, 

" Oh, I can make a much worse face than that. 
Look here." 

And Elf did look, but she did not laugh, as 
Theo had expected she would. Moreover, she 
said not one word, and her grandfather felt rather 
nervous, and at a loss as to what was the best 
thing to be done under the trying circumstances. 
But he said, 

"Will you come down to the drawing-room 
and see the minister ? " 

"No," said Elf, coming down from her perch 
and crossing the room slowly and with dignity to 
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the other side, where she stood looking defiantly 
at the intruder. 

Her grandfather was much puzzled, indeed he 
did not remember when he had felt so much em- 
bamissment in his life. One child was difficult 
to manage, but two ! Moreover, such a scene as 
the present was too much for him; and after 
standing a moment or two as silently and help- 
lessly as the children, it occurred to him he had 
always heard it said it was much better to leave 
children alone, as they got over shyness better 
without the presence of grown-up people. This 
was a happy thought, so he remarked, 

" Elf, I am going back to the dining-room to 
the minister — I cannot leave him all alone; I 
will leave you and Theo to amuse one another 
and become friends, which you will do better 
without me." 

He disengaged his hand from Theo's, and in 
another moment he had closed the door and 
disappeared, and the next few moments in the 
turret-room were very awful indeed. 

Certainly Theo had never experienced such a 
sensation in her life. She stood where Mr. Mur- 
ray had left her, her bright blue dress, her bright 
red cheeks, and her bright brown eyes move- 
less: her white cotton gloves, her Sunday hat and 
her best handkerchief, failed to cheer her ; while 
at the farthest distance from her the room would 
allow, stood a delicate, slim little figure, with 
great bright quick eyes, that gave life to colour- 
less cheeks; her dress was out of date and un- 
becoming; and from her little sensitive wiry 
fingers to her cold defiant manner, Theo felt she 
had never met her like before. 

It is quite certain that for the first few mo- 
ments both Theo and Elf fixed their eyes on the 
door with serious thoughts of rushing out and 
leaving the other to take her chance; but the 
few moments passed, and the time for running 
away had passed also, and there was nothing for 
it but to wait in dogged silence for anything 
which might happen. 

In the middle of the room was a rickety table, 
with a red-checked table-cover with a large hole 
in one comer — this was a performance of Elf's 
old pet, the owl. On the table were several old 



letters and a pen and inkstand, for Elf was fond 
of getting hold of letters of her grandfather's, and 
pretending she had a large and important corre- 
spondence when she was alone in that turret- 
room. I'here were three windows, looking dif- 
ferent ways ; small high-up windows, and under 
one stood an old horsehair sofa, and by this 
Elf now stood movelessly watching Theo. 

This began to grow unbearable. Theo had 
never felt shy before, but this was certainly more 
trying than anything she had hitherto met with. 
As she had a fashion of finding some way out of 
every emergency, when the precise moment ar- 
rived that she could stand Elf's cold fixed gaze 
no longer, she dived down, catching at her boot, 
and pretending there was a stone in it. 

By this means she was entirely hidden from 
Elf by the friendly red table-cloth with the hole 
in it, and she sat on the ground and began un- 
buttoning her boot. 

The operation was prolonged, and there was a 
certain mystery and uncertainty about it which 
began to interest Elf, in spite of herself; some- 
thing was going on which she was unable to see ; 
and presently she relaxed her stern upright posi- 
tion, and rested on the horsehair sofa, whereon 
she slipped and regained her position, and slipped 
again, and this went on until it began to have a 
somewhat softening effect on her. 

" No stone after all," said Theo, suddenly and 
boldly. Then she wondered at her own bravery, 
particularly when not the smallest answer was 
made to this overture. 

This went on, and there was a silence, until a 
low dispairing expostulation came to Elf s ears 
from the other side of the table-cloth : " I can't 
button my boot again." 

For the first time Elf felt something of a friend- 
liness towards her visitor, but not yet would she 
show it for worlds ; she only slipped, and re- 
gained her position on the horsehair sofa with 
more energy, and tw^itched and wrinkled her 
face. 

After some silence Theo boldly put a question : 
" I say, I can't button my boot : how am I to 
get home?" 

No answer 
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Elf was very nearly answering, but had not got 
quite enough courage, so the remark again passed 
by. Theo took hold of the corner of the table- 
cloth and examined it minutely ; she herself had 
inflicted injuries on table-cloths before now, and 
she wondered whether Elf had done this, and if 
so, how ; and holding on to it by the hole, she 
looked round at Elf to see whether she could 
venture to ask the question ; but she was just in 
time to see Elf slip suddenly on her back, with 
a plunge caused by the slipperiness of the horse- 
hair, and after a frantic clutch to try and save her- 
self, fall bump on to the floor. 

Theo was much gratified by this sign of hu- 
manity from Elf, and without the smallest offer 
of assistance, sat and stared, whilst she picked 
herself up and resumed her slipping and recover- 
ing position with the sofa. But this had given 
Theo courage, and she added, "Look at my 
boot," and she lifted one foot and thumped it 
down on the floor. 

" There is a button-hook," said Elf, very nearly 
indeed falling down again on her back. 

" Couldn't we get it ? " inquired Theo. 

But there was a sort of partnership implied in 
the question, and, objecting to the word " we," 
Elf said abruptly, and with a great jerk and twitch 
of her face, "No." 

Theo felt snubbed, and after a moment or two 
returned humbly to her previous interest — the 
hole in the table-cloth \ then she tried to button 
her boot, and again without success. In a for- 
lorn condition of mind she fingered and examined 
that hole, and finally said to Elf, 

" 1 say, there 's a hole in the table-cloth." 

Elf was insulted and did not answer. 

"Ji^ haven't got a hole in our table-cloth," 
continued Theo, with assurance. 

" I like a hole in the table-cloth," said Elf. 

This was reasoning Theo had not expected ; 
so for a short time, until she had recovered her- 
self, she was silent, then, twitching it out side- 
ways with a sudden jerk, she cried, " Look at the 
hole in the table-cloth ! " And with this sudden 
energetic pull the whole table-cloth fell on to 
Theo, bringing everything that was on it with 
it, and she looked up to see what in the world 
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was happening, just in time to receive the con- 
tents of the ink-bottle on her face. 

Elf, with a bound like a wild fawn, sprang on 
to the sofa, and watched Theo floundering out 
of the folds of the table-cloth, finally emerging 
with black streams running down her face, and 
Elf began to enjoy herself, seeing Theo had got 
her boot unbuttoned, and was unable to button 
it, pulled off" the table-cloth, covered herself with 
ink, broken the bottle, and generally got herself 
into trouble. 

She forgave her her intrusion, her remarks 
about the hole in the cloth, and even was glad 
she was there; and at the first appearance of 
Theo's face she burst into a shout of merry 
laughter. 

Theo answered by a dismal howl, running up 
to the horsehair sofa, crying, "Look at me ! oh, 
look at me 1 I shall never get right again in the 
world. What shall I do ? do you think the ink 
will dye my face ? I shall be obliged to live in 
a dark room. Oh, dear I oh, dear ! " 

"Oh, never mind," cried Elf, in a clear, ring- 
ing, changed tone, " it really does not signify one 
bit ; I like you ever so much better now." And 
springing down, she rubbed her face on the inky 
plump cheeks. 

Theo ceased her wail, and said, "Why, it's 
all come off" on your face now. Well, I must say 
I don't care so much now that you are inky 
too." 

" Oh, I like getting in a mess," said Elf, rub- 
bing her cheeks again onTheo*s; and seeing the 
dark streaks increasing on Elf's face, Theo took 
heart, and burst into a hearty laugh, while they 
rubbed their faces like two silly little calves, and 
ruffled their hair and laughed more than ever. ■ 

" Look at my boot, my unbuttoned boot, the 
ink has all gone into that too," then said Theo, 
" and my best dress, which I had on because I 
was coming here. Why, if we had only known 
it, I might have had on my oldest brown Holland 
to come here, and even that would have been 
too good for the ink, wouldn't it ? " 

" Have you got a brown holland dress ? " said 
Elf. 

" Yes, three, and a muslin with pink spots on 
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it, and a red winter dress trimmed with black 
velvet" 

" I Ve got a black velvet dress," said Elf: and 
then there was a pause. 

When Theo had recovered breath from this 
startling announcement, she said, " Ah, but you 
haven't got a muslin — pink spots, you know." 

" I 've got a white one, only I never wore it" 

" And the hollands ? " inquired Theo. 

"Well, no," said Elf, meditatively, "but I've 
got some embroidery on one of my nightgowns." 

Theo had an instinct she was going to be out- 
done in this line, so she retreated on the honour 
of the brown hollands, and said, " I say, can't 
we look at ourselves in a glass ? there is no glass 
in this room : I should like to see what I look 
like. We\t got lots of looking-glasses." 

"We have more than that," said Elf; "come 
with me, and I will show you yourself, only you 
will look wonderfully small, you must make up 
your mind to that." 

Theo wondered what this could mean, whilst 
Elf pulled her out of the room. When they had 
reached the stairs they heard some one calling 
"Elf." 

"Here I am, grandpapa" 

" How are you and Theo getting on ? " 

This question did not quite please Elf, and 
under its influence she very nearly froze up again, 
and just said, " She 's here." 

" I hope you are good friends ? " 

Elf kicked the bannister with one foot, and 
after some pause said in a low voice, " She has 
got in a great mess : we are all right." 

And there was a certain tone in her voice which 
satisfied her grandfather, and, much relieved, he 
said, "Very well, all I came to say was the 
minister and Theo are going to stop tc rea, and 
he and I are going out to the bai ns and stables, 
so if you want us, you will find us somewhere out 
of doors." 

He then disappeared, and for a few moments 
Elf again felt inclined to run after him, until 
ITieo said, " I say, haven't you got any looking- 
glasses ? Will he be angry if we look in them ? " 



" Nobody 's angry with me," said Elf, determi- 
nedly, adding, " come this way," and she bounded 
down the narrow turret stairs, the round plump 
Theo bundling after her, bustling along, eager to 
see all there was to be seen, and not to be left 
alone in the desolate, strange old place. 

A few moments afterwards a heavy oak door 
opened slowly to admit two small people into a 
very large room. At one end was a desolate- 
looking bed which had been for years upon years 
untenanted. There were tapestry chairs, with tall, 
narrow, high backs, standing hard and upright 
against the wall, and there was an orderly unused 
look about the room and everything in it which 
seemed to say "I am unaccustomed to be taken 
liberties with." Between the tall narrow windows 
were looking-glasses, and from the general appear- 
ance of the room one would fancy those glasses 
had been accustomed to give back reflections of 
ladies with hoops, high heels, and powdered 
hair, and never saw the fashions of the present 
day. 

Any way, the two little figures which now ap- 
peared seemed out of place ; at any rate, over 
Theo's face came an expression as if she felt this 
strongly, and she clutched hold of Elf with a de- 
termined grasp, in case any accident should occur 
to leave her alone in this dead-alive room, which 
would be anything but desirable. 

In another moment one of the great looking- 
glasses reflected a little, slim, agile figure in an 
ugly grey dress, a little white face and pointed 
chin, her fair hair plaited tightly to her head, and 
beside her a brown and rosy face which was as 
round as the sun, with a thick mane of brown hair, 
a bright blue dress which seemed only just big 
enough for her to get into it without a quarter of 
an inch to spare anywhere, and lastly, over both 
faces the strange dark ink-smears, which presented 
such an odd appearance in the glass, one could 
not but think it must be the fault of the glass, and 
that some of the quicksilver had been rubbed from 
the back of it. 

They looked at their reflections for some time, 
then Theo said, " Your nose is crooked ! " 



{To be continued,) 
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GOLD-FISH. 

FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 

H R E E little gold fishes swimming 
away, 
One little girl could watch them all day. 
Just see how they glide, 
With great mouths open wide, 
And no fins are put up, the great mouths 
to hide. 

One little girl does nothing but stare 
At the three little fish, as they flit here and there. 

With their great goggle eyes ; 

Oh, dear, what a size ! 
And they never will shut them, which causes surprise. 

Their pretty red scales, all shining and bright. 
Fill the small child with so much delight. 
*' I love them ! " she cries. 
With joy in her eyes ; 
Then again she is silent, and looks very wise. 

Alas ! 't was deceitful, that wisdom of look, 

For, before Nurse could speak, a small fish she took ; 

She thought it was grand 

To put in her wee hand, 
And quickly bring out a poor fish to land. 

Poor little gold-fish ! he jumped up quite high. 
Then lay still and gasping, just going to die. 

To the rescue Nurse came; 

She cried, " Oh, for shame ! " 
And the little fish soon swam about just the same. 
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THORNS AND ROSES. 

By JULIA GODDARD. 



CHAPTER III. 

F course Nep was 
going. Nep went 
everywhere. He 
had already made 
acquaintance with 
Elizabeth, and re- 
ceived her as one 
of the family. He 
was a great blafck 
and tan setter, and 
seemed to know 
by the boat that an 
expedition to the water was in store, and there 
was nothing that Nep enjoyed more than the 
water. 

"His real name is Neptune," said Phoebe; 
" but we call' him Nep for short. Now, Nep, 
you must not be impatient, for we have to go 
round by the Giant's Castle, and the Hermit's 
Cave, and the waterfall." 
Elizabeth stared in surprise. 
" You must not expect too much," said Dick ; 
"the Giant's Castle is only a bit of an old tower 
with ivy growing over it. Phoebe and I used to 
play at giants and knights and robbers, and all 
kinds of things, when we were younger, and so 
we named the places after our fancies." 

" Ah ! what a beautiful garden ! " said Eliza- 
beth, as they passed along the smooth gravel 
walks between trim box-edged borders, or across 
the close-shaven turf, and by the great holly and 
box hedges clipped so neatly. She was a town 
child, and only accustomed to the square gardens, 
which she had thought very beautiful until now ; 
but here everything was so fresh and luxuriant, 
that she fancied' she was in fairyland, for she had 
never dreamed of such a garden as this. Soon 
they came in sight of the tower, that rose up 
above an old stone wall. 
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" It really was a bit of a castle in old times," 
explained Dick ; " there are pieces of the ruins 
in several places." 

" Why, there 's a flag flying," said Elizabeth. 

" Yes, we hoisted our Union Jack in honour 
of your arrival," said Phoebe ; " that is why we 
were not at the door to receive you. The carriage 
drove up just a little too soon." 

Elizabeth looked gratifled. 

" It was very good of you," she said. 

" The girls at Mrs. Simmington's would see it, 
for the tower stands high, and they wanted to 
know the very moment you arrived." 

"Why?" 

" They are very anxious to see you; they know 
you are coming to the school, and a new girl is 
an event." 

" Am I going to school ? " asked Elizabeth in 
some dismay. 

" Oh ! you will like it very much. Mrs. Sim- 
mington is a very kind old lady, and Mademoi- 
selle Lemaire it delightful, and " 

" But I thought I was going to stay here," in- 
terrupted Elizabeth, a little bewildered : " I am 
sure my father said so." 

"So you are," returned Phoebe, laughing; "but 
you are going to school with me as well. It will 
be so nice to have you. I go across a field path 
to a little paddock that belongs to the school- 
house, and is turned into a playground, so that 
I don't even have to go into the road ; and Nep 
always goes with me, and fetcl^es me home ; he 
knows the hours quite well^ Nep is such a won- 
derful dog ; he goes backwards and forwards with 
Dick as well." 

"Where does Dick go? Is there a boys' 
school here?" 

" No ; Dick has lessons with the vicar's sons. 
He goes to the vicarage ; it is close by." 

" Oh, dear ! are there more boys?" exclaimed 
Elizabeth involuntarily. 
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"Why?'* asked Dick laughing; *' don't you 
like boys?" 

"No," said Elizabeth gravely; ** I shall try to 
like you, Dick, because you seem good-natured. 
Perhaps I shall ; but you must not tease me." 

"Oh, no !" interposed Phoebe ; "there is not 
the least fear of it. He hoisted the flag with a 
great deal of trouble ; and now the boat " 

" Phoebe I " exclaimed Dick in a voice of 
warning. 

"Ah! the boat; I have not seen it proi3erly. 
Let me look at it," said Elizabeth. " Do just 
take that great handkerchief away ; I can only 
sec the tips of the masts." And she held out 
her hand to take it from him. 

But Dick held it high uj) out of her reach, 
saying, " Not just yet, Elizabeth." 

"But I want to look at it." 

Dick only shook his head. 

" I cannot gratify your curiosity," he said, 
laughing. 

Elizabeth's colour rose. 

"That is very rude," said she. "It is like 
Otto." 

" Oh, Elizabeth ! how can you say that Dick 
is rude ? " said Phoebe, flushing up also, " when 
he is doing everything he can to please you." 

" It is not very pleasant not to let me look at 
the boat," answered Elizabeth, tossing her head 
and walking ofi" a little in advance. 

" That is not the way to the cave or the rustic 
bridge — it is straight down to the pool," said 
Phoebe. 

But Elizabeth took no notice. 

"We will go to the pool first," said Dick; 
then he added in an undertone to Phoebe, "That 
will be best, and then it will all come right." 

They went along silently, (or Elizabeth was 
too angry to speak, and Dick and Phoebe felt a 
little vexed, because they were meaning to give 
Elizabeth a pleasant surprise, and now it was all 
spoiled. 

Elizabeth did not slacken her pace until she 
came to the edge of the pool; then she 5U^pped 
and looked at the shining sheet of water, with the 
trees and the sky, and even the flag on the Giant's 
Castle, reflected clearly. She felt to herself " how 
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beautiful ! " but she did not speak aloud. In her 
heart she was thinking how mucli nicer it would 
l>e if Dick were not theie. 

Phoebe softly touched her arm. 

" Will you look at the boat now, Elizabeth ? 
it was a secret before. It is all ready now. Dick 
has set the rudder and the sails so that it will go 
straight across the pool, and we will go round 
and meet it. Dick has made it all himself, and 
this is its first voyage." 

Elizabeth did not turn her head, but Dick held 
the little vessel so that she could not help seeing 
it, and as her eye fell upon it she saw the name 
" Elizabeth " neatly painted in white letters upon 
it. 

"That was the secret, Elizabeth; we had 
called it after you," said Dick, " and that was the 
reason I did not want you to see it until the 
right time. It is the right time now. We are 
going to launch it and name it. Now, Phoebe, 
are you ready ? " 

And as Dick spoke he slipped the boat into 
the water, and Phoebe cr.ed out, 

" Good luck to the Elizabeth; a prosperous 
voyage across the shining lake." 

And the gentle wind puffed out the sails, and 
the little vessel went steadily on its way. 

" No, Nep, no," said Phoebe, " you are not to 
go after it unless it gets into danger." 

Elizabeth still stood silent, all her anger gone 
and a contrite feeling there instead. How cross 
her cousins must think her when they were doing 
everything they could to give her pleasure! Her 
eyes were full of tears, and she was afraid that 
she should cry. At last, in a very choking tone, 
she murmured, " I 'm sorry." 

" Oh, never mind ; it was only that you made 
a mistake, and thought Dick was like Otto — but, 
you see, he is not— it's all right now." And 
Phoebe slipped her arm within Elizabeth's, 
adding, " Now wc will go on, or we shall not be 
in time for the boat. See, how it is dancing 
along ! " 

They proceeded along the bank, but Elizabeth 
did not speak for awhile. Suddenly she stopped. 
" I 'm not cross," she said, " but I can't talk yet. 
" I am ashamed of myself." 
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Then she went on more rapidly, drawing 

Phoebe's arm closer within her own. 
"She has a temper," thought Dick, "but there's 

something good about her. She soon comes 

round." And he followed leisurely. 
"Where is 

Dick?" said 

Elizabeth, look- 
ing hastily 

round. "Won't 

he come with 

us, and see his 

boat come in? 

Is he vexed ? 

It's all my fault. 

Dick! Dick!" 

she cried, turn- 
ing back, "I'm 

very, very sorry; 

I won't be so 

cross again. Do 

come with us; 

we must go 

quickly, or the 

boat will be 

there first." 

Dick quick- 
ened his pace. 
"Yes, the 
boat sails well," 
he said, " I 
was afraid I 
had not weight- 
ed it suffici- 
ently." 

"And did 
you make it 
all yourself?" 
asked Eliza- 
beth. 

"Yes, every 
bit of it, excepting the sails and the flag: Phcebe 
made those. The flag is quite a work of art ; 
Phc3ebe was two holiday afternoons making it 
It is blue and red silk. On the red strip is 
worked your name, "Elizabeth," and on the 
blue is a red rose, for our name, you know." 
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Elizabeth clapped her hands ; the storm had 
passed away, and it was all sunshine again. * * What 
a good idea ! — Elizabeth Rose." 

" Yes, we are all Roses — Dick Rose, Phoebe 
Rose ; and Aunt Susan is Susan Rose." 

"And the 
Roses must 
make haste," 
said Phoebe, 
"the Elizabeth 
is sailing away 
faster, faster!" 
They went 
along merrily 
enough now, 
and Nep seem- 
ed to under- 
stand all about 
it, for when they 
arrived at the 
opposite side, 
he stood on the 
bank barking 
and wagging his 
tail, but not 
offering to go 
in and fetch the 
Elizabeth. He 
knew the boat 
must come in 
itself, and so it 
did, and Dick 
cried out, 

"Hurrah! 
Good little 
boat ! You 've 
done splen- 
didly!" 

"And chosen 
a very good 
landing-place 
— just like a harbour, with the trees almost dip- 
ping into the water over it," said Phoebe. 

" We will call the place Port Elizabeth," said 
Dick. 

"That will be excellent!" replied Phoebe; 
" and we will pile up some stones to mark the 
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place." And she heaped up some large ones that 

were lying near, whilst Dick took the boat out of 
the water and dried it. 

Nep watched with much interest, evidently 
expecting something yet to come. 

" There, Nep, there ! " said Phoebe, flinging a 
stick into the pool. 

And Nep plunged in after it, swimming ofT 
after the stick, which was drifting farther and 
ferther away. 

"It's got into the current," observed Dick; 
^* Nep will have a good swim after it. And now 
let us go on to the rustic bridge." 

Elizabeth had quite recovered her spirits, and 
was delighted with all she saw; the rustic bridge 
she thought far prettier than she had expected. 
It was only wide enough for one person to go 
over at a time, and after crossing it there was a 
grove of pine-trees, through which the brook 
hurried, and formed what Dick and Susan called 
a waterfall over some blocks of stone and rock, 
near the foot of which a hollow had been scooped 
out of the high banks, and lined with moss and 
shells. There was a seat against the walls, and 
a rude table. 

"Dick and I have picnics here sometimes; 
and Aunt Susan comes too, and tells us stories 
of long ago." 

"Yes," said Elizabeth meditatively; but her 
thoughts were wandering. At last she said in a 
low tone, as if speaking to herself, " Yes, it is the 
thorn in the rose." Then she started. "Did 
you hear what I said?" she asked, looking at 
Phoebe. 

"Something about thorns and roses," answered 
Phoebe. 

" No roses without thorns — not even at Rose- 
leigh," added Dick. 

"I meant something else," said Elizabeth; 
" something that my father used to tell me. I 
am not sure that I can remember it word for 
word, but you know we are all — you and I and 
Aunt Susan and my father — all Roses ; and my 
father said 'as roses grow in gardens, and are 
sweet and £air to look upon, so must we, who are 
Roses by name, grow in the world; but]we should 
have faults and trials and troubles, and these 
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would be our thorns. Some of these we could 
get rid of if we tried, but the others would always 
stay.* Do you understand what he meant? " 

** Quite well," returned Dick : " it is a pretty 
thought. I wonder if Aunt Susan ever thought 
of it?" 

Perhaps so; for that night when Elizabeth 
wished her aunt "Good night" and whispered 
"Aunt Susan, the rose had a thorn to-day," Aunt 
Susan kissed her, saying, "You have learned that 
from your father." 



CKTAPTER IV. 

B^MIXTEEN expectant girls were assem- 
K^^lj bled in the school-room at Mrs. Sim- 
®^*8I mington's. It wanted a few minutes 
to nine, so that Mrs. Simmington and Mile. 
Lemaire had not yet made their appearance; 
but Miss Alice, Mrs. Simmington's daughter, 
who took one of the younger classes, was sit- 
ting at a small table writing, and now and then 
she looked up, when the talking became a little 
noisier than usual. 

She had said "Silence!" more than once, but 
it was not in the commanding tone of Mrs. Sim- 
mington, or in the quick sharp voice of Made- 
moiselle, so the girls did not pay so much atten- 
tion to it A knock at the hall door produced a 
much greater effect. 

" She 's coming 1 " whispered Minnie Gray. 

" I wonder what she will be like ? " said Isabel 
Mason. 

"Oh!" was the murmured comment of several 
of the elder girls as the school-room door opened, 
for Elizabeth was even younger-looking than they 
had expected. 

Elizabeth, in her turn, looked curiously around. 
The long table down the middle of the room, 
with the girls of the two higher classes seated on 
each side, with their books and desks before 
them, had a very imposing effect; and they had 
all turned their faces towards her, and were gazing 
intently at her. 

Elizabeth was not shy, but so many new faces 
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confused her, and she felt quite relieved when 
Miss Alice advanced, saying, 

" So this is your cousin, Phoebe ? She shall sit 
by me and see how we do our work ui)til it is 
arranged in which class she shall be placed." And 
Elizabeth followed Miss Alice into the corner, 
and seated herself at the little table. 

Presently Mrs. Simmington came in, and took 
her place at the head of the long table. She wore 
a rustling silk dress, and a high cap with violet- 
coloured ribbons. Mile. Lemaire also entered, 
and made her way to the lower end of the table. 
Elizabeth thought she had never seen any one 
who looked so stately as Mrs. Simmington, as she 
glanced over her gold-rimmed spectacles as if in 
search of some one. Her eyes fell upon Elizabeth. 

" Miss Elizabeth Rose," she said, " come, over 
here, my dear." 

Phoebe had taken her own place in the second 
class, and would have risen to take Elizabeth to 
Mrs. Simmington, but it was against the rules of 
the school for any young lady to leave her place 
in the class without being requested to do so. 
Therefore Elizabeth had to get up and walk across 
the room to Mrs. Simmington with the eyes of as 
many of the girls as could well turn round fixed 
upon her. 

"Young ladies," said Mrs. Simmington re- 
provingly, " it is not polite to stare at a stranger. 
Attend to your work." 

Instantly the heads went down again, for though 
Mrs. Simmington was kind, she was somewhat 
austere, and would not allow any breach of man- 
ners. She was very dignified herself, and thought 
a great deal of her school, which was the best in 
that part of the countr)'. She only took a certain 
number of pupils, and no day pupils, as a general 
rule; but Miss Susan Rose, being a person of 
some importance at Roseleigh, an exception had 
been made in favour of her nieces. 

"And what have you been learning ? " asked 
Mrs. Simmington ; and she questioned Elizabeth 
upon various subjects. But the examination was 
not satisfactory. Then she sent her to Mile. 
Lemaire. 

'^Ahf voilaT said Mademoiselle, "a new pupil. 
I do hope a good one. What know you in French, 
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my child ? Can you read, translate, say all your 
verbs well ? " 

"No," replied Elizabeth, "I can't say one verb 
perfectly, and my exercises are always full of mis- 
takes." 

A slight titter went round the class. 

" It is nothing to laugh at, mesdemoisellesl' said 
the French lady; " it is sad to think of ignorance; 
it is not to smile at. I do deplore it." 

Elizabeth went scarlet. 

" Will you read a few words ? " said Mademoi- 
selle, placing a book before Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth read a few lines with some difficulty. 
Mademoiselle closed the book. 

" The accent .is not bad," she said ; " but, my 
child, you do know nothing. I do fear," said 
she to Mrs. Simmington, "that Mademoiselle 
Rose does know nothing much of French." 

"And nothing much of English," replied Mrs. 
Simmington. "Well, she must work up. Alice," 
she said, turning to her daughter, "you must take 
Miss Rose for the present into the young class, 
until she is ready to be put up higher." 

So Elizabeth returned to the little table, at 
which four of the youngest girls were doing their 
work. They looked at Elizabeth in surprise : she 
was so much older and larger than themselves. 

" They are thinking in their hearts that I am 
a dunce," said Elizabeth to herself, whilst she had 
hard work to keep back her tears. 

Miss Alice gave her some easy sums to do, but 
Elizabeth was in no mood to attend to them. She 
looked at them carelessly, and put down any 
figures that came into her head; so that her sums 
were the only wrong ones in the class. And 
again the little girls looked at her wondcringly. 

Miss Alice, with great patience, tried to explain 
them, but Elizabeth was not listening. She was 
thinking of the way in which she used to do her 
lessons at home, or rather, did not do them ; for 
she left them to the very last moment, and then 
there was no time to learn them. She liked 
better reading all the story books that came within 
her reach : indeed, reading of any kind that did 
not necessitate regular study. Perhaps if she had 
worked a little more diligently, she should not be 
so mortified now. 
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She looked over to the place where Phoebe was 
sitting. Phoebe had been writing most indus- 
triously, and as Elizabeth glanced across, Phoebe 
handed her exercise to Mile. Lemaire. Made- 
moiselle nodded approval. 

" It is most good ; it is so well as I could write 
it: you are one of my best pupils, Mile. Phoebe; 
your lesson is full of attention." 

Without knowing why, Elizabeth felt a little 
angry ; she fancied she saw a smile of triumph 
on Phoebe's face. 

" Yes/' said she to herself, " she and Dick will 
despise me for being so ignorant. And so will 
all the girls. They all know it, for Mrs. Simming- 
ton and Mademoiselle spoke so loud. I can't 
think why Aunt Susan is sending me to school. 
I don't like it, and I never shall. I shall write 
to my father lo let me leave. It is much nicer 
to have a governess at home to one's self" 

And Elizabeth felt very miserable ; and when 
Miss Alice said encouragingly, ** Try again, my 
dear ; I think you will easily understand it if you 
will listen to me," Elizabeth answered, " Perhaps 
I might ; but I am not sure if I want to under- 
stand." 

Miss Alice looked at her new pupil in some 
astonishment, but Elizabeth was looking thought- 
fully at her. No, the girl did not mean to be im- 
pertinent. 

"What do you mean, Elizabeth?" 

" I mean that if I want to understand a thing 
I tty very hard, and if I don't want to understand 
it I let it go. And as I am not trying a bit now, 
I sup^xjsc I don't want to know about it." 

" But," answered Miss Alice, " at school people 
have to try to understand, whether they want to 
do so or not That is why they are sent to school 
to learn certain things. Now, I am giving you 
these three easy sums to do, and I shall expect 
to have them done before twelve o'clock." 

Elizbeth looked down at the slate, but she 
could not see the figures, for her eyes were blinded 
with tears. And the hum of lessons went round 
her, and she heard the voice of Mile. Lemaire 
clear and sharp above all others. Her class was 
reading, and she was every now and then cor- 
recting them. Once or twice Elizabeth heard her 



say, "Very well, Mile. Phoebe." And a sharp 
little pain darted into her heart 

Then the French reading came to an end, and 
the first and second classes changed places, so 
that Phoebe would be a little nearer to h6r ; and 
in moving Phoebe looked round and smiled at 
Elizabeth. But Elizabeth mistook the smile, and 
thought that Phoebe wished to patronize her, and 
unconsciously she gave her head a little toss; 
and then she saw one of the girls quite smiling, 
as if she understood what Elizabeth was thinking 
about. Presently Miss Alice touched Elizabeth 
gently on the arm. She did not speak, but 
Elizabeth knew what she meant, and she looked 
again at the slate. 

Of course she could do the sums : now that 
she came to look more closely at them, she saw 
that they were not so difficult as they had at first 
appeared. She finished one, then another, then 
the last ; and then she sat watching the girls, and 
wondering if she should ever know them all as 
Phoebe appeared to do. 

Miss Alice took the slate. 

" All right excepting one figure," said she. 

" Yes," replied Elizabeth, looking at the figure 
to which she pointed, ** it should be a three in- 
stead of a two." 

Miss Alice nodded. "You see," she said, "you 
can understand if you will only think about it" 

" I made up my mind to try," answered Eliza- 
beth ; " and when I began to try, then I under- 
stood it all quite well." 

"Then if you try always," returned Miss Alice, 
'* you will find that you will soon get on." 

Soon after this the clock struck twelve. 

" I have been three hours at school," mused 
Elizabeth : " it is all very queer, and not like any- 
thing I have ever seen before. I don't think I 
shall like it" 



CHAPTER V. 

S^|RS. SIMMINGTON rose and walked 
ni^ D ^^^ ^^ ^^^ room in the same stately 
Bh™"II manner as she had walked in. Mile. 
Lemaire took out a fine piece of crochet work, 
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in which she became so greatly engrossed, that 
she did not appear to hear the Babel of tongues 
that began as soon as Mrs. Simmington left the 
room. Every one was talking at once, and in 
the midst of it a girl about Elizabeth's own age 
came up to her. 

"You don't know any of us yet," she said, 
"and I daresay you feel very lonely amongst us : 
your cousin ought to introduce us all to you, but 
she appears to be taken up with something else. 
Ah ! that 's Effie Lee beside her ; she is Phoebe's 
special friend ; they are in the same class, and 
they do all their lessons together; they knew 
each other before they came to school. Effie is 
the vicar's daughter, and he has sent her to be 
here because Mrs. Lee died about two years ago. 
She has no sister — only two brothers. Effie and 
Phoebe are ridiculously fond of each other ; they 
play duets together, and when Phoebe is in the 
playground Effie never leaves her. You will be 
quite jealous of Effie." 

" No, I shall not," said Elizabeth : " Phoebe is 
my own cousin, and nobody's else." 

The girl laughed. 

"Ah, well," said she, " I hope you will not be; 
but you will find you will have to make allow- 
ance for old friendship. Now, come with me, 
and I will show you the playground and our 
gardens. We each have a garden, and plant 
flowers or whatever we like. There is a great 
gooseberry-bush in mine, with gooseberries on 
it large enough to take a prize." And she drew 
Elizabeth towards the door, and soon afterwards 
the two were walking round the paddock together. 

" I think," said the girl, " that Mrs. Simming- 
ton ought to examine the new girls in private : it 
is very disagreeable to have one's want of know- 
ledge proclaimed before all the school Besides, 
it makes one feel so shy that one can't answer 
one's best. I was so sorry for you, because I 
know you felt just as I did the first day I came. 
All the girls thought me a regular dunce, because 
I got confused and stammered and made mis- 
takes when I knew all the time what was right. 
I daresay you did too." 

" No, I didn't," answered Elizabeth. " I don't 
know much, but I suppose I shall learn in time." 
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"Ah! then Phoebe was right when she said 
that you were backward." 

Elizabeth felt her face and neck burning. 

"Did Pheefbe'^'^hat? it was not kind," she 
said. 

" But you iwi^^ftjt tell her," said the girl " I 
daresay she did not mean it unkindly, only she 
was telling us all about you ; we asked so many 
questions." 

" I shall not tell her," said Phoebe, shortly. 

There was a silence for a moment or two, and 
then her companion spoke. 

" I ought to tell you my name ; it is Janet 
Browne. I hope we shall be good friends, and 
if I can help you I shall be glad to do so. You 
will soon work up to us. I saw that you did 
your sums very quickly when you once set to 
work. I suppose arithmetic is in the Rose 
family, for Phoebe beats us all at it" 

" Is Phoebe far on in arithmetic ? " 

"Oh, yes, somewhere in decimal fractions^ 
where I shall never be. But she seems to take 
to it, and her brother, they say, is wonderful^ 
and is to be something great when he goes to 
college. I daresay he helps Phoebe,find perhaps 
he will help you, though if he thinks as much of 
himself as his aunt thinks, he will not be a very 
pleasant teacher." 

" I shall not want to learn from him," said 
Elizabeth; "I shall do my lessons myself." 

But though she spoke bravely, her heart sank 
within her. How should she get on with two 
such clever cousins? They were polite to her 
just at first, but they must be thinking she was 
foolish and cross and ignorant How cross she 
had been over the boat! "Backward, and a 
temper : that is what they think of me," said she 
to herself. Then turning to her companion, she 
asked, "How do you know all these things?" 

" Some I know myself," returned Janet, " and 
the rest I hear when I am at home. We only 
live a few miles away, and my mother visits at 
the vicarage and at Miss Rose's. But Phoebe 
has never invited me, though several of the girls 
have been asked on half-holidays. Phoebe does 
not like me. I wish she did ; I try all I can to 
get her to be kind to me. But Phoebe has her 
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likes and dislikes. Perhaps it will be better if 
you happen to like me.". 

"Perhaps I shall like you," returned Elizabeth. 
" I never know at once." 

" All in good time," answered Janet ** I hope 
it may turn out in my favour, for it is not plea- 
sant to be disliked." 

" No, it is not." And then Elizabeth asked, 
" Does Effie Lee play well ? *' 

"Yes, she is thie best player in the school. 
Phoebe does not play half so well, though her 
playing sounds well enough in the duets. Can 
you play ? " 

" I know all the notes and the time, and I have 
practised scales. And I can play one tune from 
notes very slowly." 

Janet laughed. " You will not, at any rate, 
make yourself out cleverer than you are." 

" No, I do not wish to pretend to anything I 
cannot do." 

"Well, in three months from now you will 
find that you know a great deal more than you do 
now. It is surprising how fast one learns at 
school ; one does not like to keep behind the 
other girls." 

** Which class are you in ? " 

" In the second class with Phoebe and Eifie. 
You must make haste and come to us. You are 
too old to be with those little ones." 

Just as Elizabeth was about to reply, Phoebe 
came up. 

" I thought you were lost," she said. " I have 
been looking everywhere for you, and I have 
brought Effie to see you. She is my own very 
particular especial friend; are you not, Effie? 
So you must make friends with her at once, for 
my sake." 

Then what Janet Browne had said was quite 
tme. Elizabeth felt a little jealous twinge, as if 
Phoebe had in some way injured her. 

" Effie and I do everything together, and you 
must join us. You will soon get on, Elizabeth. 
I heard Miss Alice say that you could do well 
enough if you would only give your mind to it," 
contmued Phoebe. 

Elizabeth fancied there was a patronizing tone 



in Phoebe's voice, so she Eaid, " Perhaps I might 
be in the way." 

" Not in the least," said Effie ; " you know the 
old proverb, * the more the merrier.* But you 
don^t look very merry, child. Ah, well, it is your 
first day at school, and I daresay you are be- 
wildered" 

" No, I am not," replied Elizabeth abruptly ; 
" I think it is all very queer, and I am afraid it 
will be very disagreeable. I am sorry to come, 
but I am not bewildered." 

Effie Lee laughed outright. 

"You are a dear, queer, quaint, honest diild," 
said she, kissing her; "but you will soon get over 
your sorrow, and be as merry as any of us." 

Elizabeth did not return the kiss; she felt 
somehow that she was being treated as a spoiled 
child, whose ways were unlike the ways of ordinary 
girls. Perhaps Phoebe had told also that her 
father spoiled her. Doubtless she had done so, 
or Effie Lee would not have spoken in that way. 
She felt a general sense of dissatisfaction. 

On the way home, after a long silence, she 
said slowly, " I am not sure that it is right of 
Aunt Susan to send me to school." 

"Elizabeth!" 

" I shall write to father, and tell him about it." 

" But he knows all about it already. He ar- 
ranged with Aunt Susan that you should go to Mrs. 
Simmington*s with me and do exactly as I did." 

" Who told you so ? " 

"Aunt Susan, of course. And I thought it 
would be so nice, Elizabeth, for us to go together, 
and we could have such fun out of school hours, 
and I thought you would like the girls. And it's 
so much better than being alone all the time ; it 
seems almost like having a sister." 

Elizabeth was a little mollified. She stooped 
down and patted Nep in order to hide her face. 

" We shall see, Nep, we shall see." 

"You must not make up your mind too 
quickly ; you will like it better when you know 
all the girls." 

Elizabeth sighed, and spoke no more on the 
way home. But to herself she said, " Mrs. Sim- 
mington's school is the thorn at Roseleigh." 



( To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ORI) FITZALLEN 
laughed good- 
huinouredly and 
stroked his pointed 
beard, then stoop- 
ing, he raised the 
white fingers of the 
dame to his lips, 
and answered, 

"Ah, wife, wife! 
a woman every inch: 
,^aining your end ever by cajoling ; but there, it 
is after all the best way, for no man could help 
giving consent to your wishes when made known 
so charmingly. Mark well your mother's wiles, 
Sybil, my daughter, that you may use like winning 
ways some day, and gain a husband's permission 
to carry out such freaks as may come into your 
.small head in the future time." 

Sybil blushed, but she could not help smiling 
at her father's speech. Then the worthy Baron 
< ontinued : 

**You see, fair ladies both, I, know^ing more 
of this world and its ways than you can either of 
you do, in spite of the experience of tournaments 
and such sports as my Lady Elfrida can boast in 
litT earlier years, when, by the way, she was as it 
were a mere chit or child, for I had wooed and 
won her ere she was thy age, my Sybil ; I say, 
then, that I dread these few days of pleasuring. 
I fear it may make thee hanker after more such 
frivolity, and that the flatteries and fulsome 
speeches of the nobles attached to Edward's 
Court may turn thy youthful head. What says 
your lady mother to these thoughts and fancies, 
or forebodings of mine ? " 

Lady Elfrida answered, "I have no such fears, 
my dear lord. I can only think that our child 



will be having such harmless pleasure as befits 
it that a young fair girl in her station should en- 
joy. And as to fulsome compliments and empty 
speeches, I had my share, my lord, although it 
seems good to your lordship to designate me in 
those days a chit or child ; and pray did such 
follies harm me ? " 

" Perhaps the interest that your ladyship took, 
even at that early age, in the poor efforts of 
an humble knight in joust or tournament may 
have helped to make you indifferent to the ad- 
miration of others.'' 

** And were it so, O most humble knight I is 
there not a safeguard for our Sybil in the pre- 
sence of Hugo Spenser at the festive scenes to 
which we think of going?" 

"Hush, mother!" whispered Sybil, as she put 
the tip of her rosy fmger to the Lady Elfrida's 
lips. " What is Hugo Spenser to me ? " 

" Dear child," answered her mother, as she 
held the little hand, which had been raised to 
her lips, in her own, " Hugo Spenser is this 
much to you and to us all, that is, a good and 
noble gentleman, true knight in very truth. We 
all love him, dear heart ! — your father, myself ; 
and you need not hesitate to own, Sybil, the 
place that he has won in your little heart." 
# # # # # 

The morning on which the Lord and Lady of 
Fitzallen with their fair daughter were to visit 
Bridthorpe Castle, to be present at the revels 
held there (for the Lady Elfrida and Sybil gained 
the day), broke bright and lovely as summer 
morning could dawn. The peaks of the hills 
were lighted early with the beams of the sum- 
mer sun, and all the world seemed smiling as 
Sybil ran into her mother's chamber announcing 
that the litters were waiting in the courtyard, and 
her father even now ready to mount his horse. 

Bridthorpe Castle was within a day's journey 
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of Fitzallen, being but some twenty miles dis- 
tant, but then the roads through the mountain- 
ous north country were in those days far from 
easy travelling; so the Lord of Fitzallen had 
ordered horse -litters, and, indeed, the whole 
cavalcade that was to make up the party, to be 
ready at an early hour. Horse-litters were used 
for the ladies of the family and their women, 
while the baron and the male attendants rode 
the distance from castle to castle. 

A blast was blown on a trumpet by the baron's 
page, and the Lady Elfrida and Sybil had soon 
hurried down, and taking their places each in 
her litter, were ready to commence the journey. 
First rode the Lord of Fitzallen accompanied by 
his friend — and, as we have hinted, would-be 
son-in-law — Hugo Spenser, who had arrived at 
Fitzallen Castle the night before, in order to 
journey with the fair Sybil and her parents to the 
scene of the approaching revels. He hoped to 
take a part in the tournament like the doughty 
knight that he was. He travelled with his page, 
who rode behind him, leading a pack-horse bear- 
ing what we should in these days call his luggage. 
Pack-horses with like burdens formed part of the 
cavalcade belonging to th^ lord and ladies of 
Fitzallen. These followed the horse - litters 
(which were carriages something of the form of 
an old-fashioned sedan-chair, only constructed 
for the traveller to lie at full length, and with a 
horse at either end to carry it instead of a man), 
and these were again followed by sundry men in 
armour. 

I have not space to dwell upon the journey — 
which of necessity was undertaken at rather a 
slow pace, on account of the inconvenience that 
jolting rapidly over the uneven ground would have 
caused the ladies — and must bring the party with- 
in the drawbridge of Bridthorpe Castle, the court- 
yard of which was filled with signs of the fresh 
arrival of other guests. The great entrance was 
guarded by bearded warriors, clanking in their 
heavy armour, part of the escort of King Edward, 
who had reached the castle some hours before, 
and intended taking his departure shortly after 
the tournament of the morrow were over. 

The Baron of Bridthorpe was unmarried — a 
S8 



tall man of some thirty years of age, with a well 
knit and powerful frame. He had dark hair, 
black eyes, and somewhat swarthy complexion \ 
and as he hastened to assist the ladies of Fitz- 
allen to alight from their litters, it was easy to 
see that he cast ^es of more than common favour 
upon the fair Sybil. He had handed the Lady 
Elfrida in safety to the ground, and turned to 
help her daughter, when the latter sprang lightly 
from her litter, and almost into the arms of Sir 
Hugo Spenser, who had rapidly dismounted, and 
came up just in time to assist her. Baron Brid- 
thorpe cast an angry glance at the handsome 
young man, though he could not fail to welcome 
him as a guest. 

The ladies were at once ushered to their cham- 
bers, and the pack-horses disburdened of their 
different loads, and the tiring women of the Lady 
Elfrida and her lovely daughter were soon busy 
in arranging their ladies' dresses for the banquet 
that was to take place at an hour which was fast 
approaching ; and indeed, in a shorter time than 
it would take most of the grand ladies of the 
present day to make their toilette, both Lady 
Elfrida and Sybil were ready and entering to- 
gether the great withdrawing-room, which opened 
with folding doors into the banqueting-hall, where 
preparations were now going on for the feast 
intended to do honour to King Edward and his 
fair consort Elizabeth Woodville, who accom- 
panied him on this short visit to the Baron of 
Bridthorpe. 

The fair Sybil looked, if possible, more beauti- 
ful than on any former occasion as she walked 
into the spacious chamber by her mother's side. 
Sybil was dressed in a robe of the palest green, 
and her ornaments were opals and pearls ; her 
lovely hair hung down its full length in waving 
locks, and her graceful little head was encircled 
by a band of precious stones ; a gossamer veil 
of the same colour as her dress was attached 
beneath the jewels on her head, and floated 
about in some sort of— not unpleasing— confu- 
sion with the ripples of her golden hair. Her 
mother wore a richly embroidered violet dress, 
and a headdress of amber silk, whileher jewels, 
which she wore in rich profusion, were composed 
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of emeralds and diamonds. All eyes were turned 
to look at and admire the two ladies of Fitzallen, 
the stately matronly beauty of the mother at- 
tracting almost as much notice as the wondrous 
girlish beauty of the daughter. At this moment 
a flourish of trumpets announced the approach 
of the King and Queen, and the guests dividing 
right and left, Edward and his consort walked 
down the middle of the chamber, and entered 
the banqueting-hall first, the doors of which had 
been thrown open at their approach. Lords and 
dames fell in behind the i'oyal pair, and soon all 
were seated at the board, which groaned beneath 
the weight of goodly viands placed upon it : the 
cooks of the Lord of Bridthorpe had indeed done 
their best to do honour to the royal guests. 
Every delicacy that could be procured in those 
days, from foreign parts or of home produce, 
was on the table, rich and rare wines circulated 
freely, and the board was loaded with the hand- 
somest plate, both of gold and silver. 

The King and Queen were seated on two raised 
carved oaken chairs, with crimson and gold cush- 
ions ; the Lord of Bridthorpe was seated at the 
left hand of the Queen, who was splendidly attired 
in rich blue brocade trimmed with ermine, and 



a coronet of diamonds on her head. Sybil, 
who was sitting at some little distance from the 
royal couple, had her true knight, Hugo Spenser, 
beside her, and in a low voice made known to 
him how great was her admiration for Elizabeth, 
though, indeed, the King claimed a fair share 
also. Edward was looking singularly handsome 
on this occasion, and seemed in excellent sprits. 
His tall fine form was clad in a robe of purple 
and gold, trimmed with ermine, and he wore a 
large collar of precious stones round his neck. 
His fair hair fell in clusters to his shoulders, and 
his bright eyes and delicate skin made up a pic- 
ture of great beauty, if of a somewhat efieminate 
type. 

The banquet ended, the royal guests retired to 
private^apartments prfepared for them, and the 
lords and ladies once more entered the with- 
drawing-rooms, while Hugo and Sybil soon es- 
caped and walked down the steps leading to the 
garden, in order to breathe the fresh sweet per- 
fume of the summer flowers and be fanned by 
the cool evening air, so refreshing after the hot 
banqueting-hall. As the handsome young couple 
left the house, many heads and eyes were turned 
to follow them. 
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N the time of which 
I am about to 
speak there was 
no particular en- 
mity between the 
various species of 
brutes : the dog 
and the hare chat- 
ted ver>^ agreeably 
together, and all 
tha world knows 
that the wolf, un- 
acquainted with mutton, had a particular affection 
for the lamb. In these happy days, two most 
respectable cats, of very old family, had an only 
daughter : never was kitten more amiable or more 
seducing ; as she grew up she manifested so many 
charms, that in 
a little while she 
became noted as 
the greatest beauty 
in the neighbour- 
hood. Need I 
describe her per- 
fections ? Suffice 
it to say that her 
skin was of the 
most delicate tor- 
toiseshell, that her 
paws were smooth- 
er than velvet, 
that her whiskers 
were twelve inches 
long at the least, 
and that her eyes 
hadagentleness al- 
together astonish- 
ing in a cat. But 
if the young beauty had suitors in plenty during 
the lives of Monsieur and Madame, you may 
suppose the number was not diminished when, 
60 



at the age of two years and a half, she was left 
an orphan, and sole heiress to all the hereditary 
propel ty. In fine, she was the richest maixiage in 
the whole countr)\ Without troubling you with 
the adventures of the rest of her lovers, with their 
suit, and their rejection, I come at once to the 
two rivals most sanguine of success — the dog 
and the fox. 

Now, the dog was a handsome, honest, straight- 
forward, affectionate fellow. '• P'or my part," said 
he, " I don't wonder at my cousin's refusing 
Bruin the bear, and Gauntgrim the wolf. To be 
sure, they give themselves great airs, and call 
themselves ^ noble ^ but what then? Bruin is 
always in the sulks, and Gauntgrim always in a 
passion : a cat of any sensibility would lead a 
miserable life with them. As for me, I am very 

good-tempered 
when I 'm not jnit 
out, and I have no 
fault except that ot 
being angry if dis- 
turbed at my meals, 
I am young and 
good-looking, fond 
(jf i)lay and amuse- 
ment, and altoge- 
ther as agreeable 
a husband as a cat 
could find in a 
summer's day. It 
she marries me, 
well and good ; she 
may have her pro- 
perty settled on 
herself; — if not, I 
shall bear her no 
malice; and I hope 
I shan't be too much in love to forget that there 
are other cats in the world." 

With that the dog threw his tail over his back, 



He burst out a-laughing when the dog was out ot sight." 
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and set off to his mistress, with a gay face, on 
the matter. 

Now, the fox heard the dog talking thus to 
himself — for the fox was always peeping about, 
in holes and corners — and he burst out a-laugh- 
ing when the dog was out of sight. 

" Ho, ho. my fine fellow ! " said he ; *• not so 
fast, if you please. You \-e got the fox for a 
rival, let me tell you." 

The fox, as you very well know, is a beast that 
can never do anything without a manceu\Te ; 
and as, from his cunning, he was generally very 
lucky in anything he undertopk, he did not 
doubt for a mo- 
ment that he 
should ])ut the 
dog's nose out of 
joint. Reynard 
was aware that in 
love one should 
always, if possible, 
\y^ the first in the 
field, and he there- 
fore resolved to 
get the start of the 
dog, and arrive be- 
fore him at the cat's 
residence. But 
this was no easy 
matter, for though 
Reynard could run 
faster than the dog 

for a little way, he . , j^ ,^^^^^, l^j„^3^1f ^.^^^ 

was no match for 

him in a journey of some distance. " However," 
said Reynard, "those good-natured creatures are 
never very wise, and I think I know already 
what will make him bait on his way." 

With that the fox trotted pretty fast by a short 
cut in the woods, and getting before the dog, 
laid himself down by a hole in the earth, and 
began to howl most piteously. 

The dog, hearing the noise, was ver>' much 
alarmed. " See now," said he, " if the poor fox 
has not got himself into some scrape ! Those 
cunning creatures are always in mischief Thank 
Heaven, it never comes into my head to be 



cunning!" And the good-natured animal ran 
off as hard as he could to see what was the 
matter with the fox. 

"Oh, dear!" cried Reynard, "what shall I 
do ? what shall I do ? My poor little sister has 
fallen into this hole, and I can't get her out, — 
she'll certainly be smothered." And the fox 
burst out a-howling more piteously than before. 
" But, my dear Reynard," quoth the dog very 
simply, " why don't you go in after your sister ? " 
**Ah, you may well ask that," said the fox; 
" but, in tr)'ing to get in, don't you perceive that 
I have sprained my back, and can't stir? Oh, 

dear ! what shall I 
do ifmy poor little 
sister is smother- 
ed?" 

" Pray don't vex 
yourself," said the 
dog. " I '11 get her 
out in an instant ; " 
and, with that, he 
forced himself with 
great difficulty into 
the hole. 

Now, no sooner 
did the fox see that 
the dog was fairly 
in, than he rolled 
a great stone to the 
mouth of the hole, 
and fitted it so 
tight, that the dog, 
not being able to 
turn round and scratch against it with his fore- 
paws, was made a close prisoner. 

" Ha, ha ! " cried Reynard, laughing, outside, 
" amuse yourself with my poor little sister, while 
I go and make your compliments to Mademoi- 
selle the Cat." 

With that Reynard set off at an easy pace, 
never troubling his head what became of the 
poor dog. When he arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of the beautiful cat's mansion, he resolved 
to pay a visit to a friend of his, an old magpie 
that lived in a tree, and was well acquainted with 
all the news of the place. " For," thought Rey- 
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nardy " I may as well know the blind side of my 
mistress that is to be, and get round it at once." 

The magpie received the fox with great cor- 
diality, and inquired what brought him so great 
a distance from home. 

" Upon my word," said the fox, " nothing so 
much as the pleasure of seeing your ladyship, 
and hearing those agreeable anecdotes you tell 
with so charming a grace ; but, to let you into a 
secret — be sure it don't go farther " 

" On the word of a magpie," interrupted the 
bird. 

" Pardon me for doubting you," continued the 
fox. " I should have recollected that a pie was 
a proverb for discretion. But, as I was saying, 
you know her majesty the lioness ? " 

" Surely," said the magpie, bridling. 



" Well, she was pleased to fall in — that is to 
say — to— to — take a caprice to your humble ser- 
vant, and the lion grew so jealous that I thought 
it prudent to decamp. A jealous lion is no joke, 
let me assure your ladyship. But mum's the 
word." 

So great a piece of news delighted the magpie. 
She could not but repay it in kind, by all the 
news in her budget She told the fox all the 
scandal about Bruin and Gauntgrim, and she 
then fell to work on the poor young cat She 
did not spare her foibles, you may be quite sure. 
The fox listened with great attention, and he 
learned enough to convince him, that however 
much the magpie might exaggerate, the cat was 
very susceptible to flattery, and had a great deal 
of imagination. 



*The magpie received the fox with great cordiality." 
(To he continued,) 
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GRATITUDE OF A PERSIAN CAT. 

THINK, my young friends, you 
would like to hear an account of a 
Persian cat belonging to a very dear 
friend of mine. This lady had a 
lovely Persian cat, or kitten rather, 
given to her, and the little creature, though most 
playful as well as beautiful, was singularly wild, 
and showed no affection for any one. As the 
kitten fast grew into a fine large cat with feathered 
«ars and bushy tail, he grew also wilder, and at 
last, in spite of a great deal of coaxing, he seemed 
inclined to scratch or bite everybody who 
touched him — even the gentle mistress who was 
so anxious to tame him. 

As my friend lives in the country, the cat was 
constantly in the woods hunting, and would some- 
times remain out of the house for twenty-four 
hours at a time. One day, when Mr. Puss had 
been absent for some time, the cat's mistress was 
in her^arden cutting roses, and having filled her 
basket, she wandered out of the garden into the 
wood, and sat down to rest on a bench under a 
large tree. Presently she heard a faint cry like a 
half-stifled cat's meow. She got up and called, 
"Puss, puss 1" then the cry was repeated louder, 
so, leaving her basket on the bench, she walked 
quickly towards the place from whence the cry 
seemed to come. As she hastened on she heard 
the meow repeated louder and louder, though 
evidently with great effort, and as if the cat was m 
pain, but, hearing footsteps, was determined, if 
possible, to attract the notice of whoever it might 
be. The cry was so plaintive that my friend felt 
sure the cat was very much hurt ; she therefore 
looked anxiously about, in order to help it as 
soon as possible. At first she could see nothing, 
though the sounds of woe were now uttered quite 
close to her. 

At length she discovered some tabby hair ap- 
pearing above the long grass, and stooping, she 
found that the poor cat had been caught in a 
5nare, a trap set for rabbits. The cruel wire was 
round his shoulder, and held him down in a most 
painful position close to the ground. The poor 
thing's head was pressed down so tightly that it 
could not be seen above the grass. 

You may be sure that the cat's mistress was 
not long in setting to work to set him free ; but 
it took some time, for the wire pressed quite into 
the cat's flesh, and my friend had to find it 
through the long thick hair, and then cut it with 
her garden nippers, which she fortunately had in 
her hand. The poor cat cried now and then, but 
never attempted to scratch or bite, though his 
mistress knew that she must for the time be in- 



creasing his torture. Presently, however, the 
suffering animal was free, and then he lay ex- 
hausted on the grass. However, my friend soon 
carried him home, and gave him milk to revive 
him. Since that day of torture Puss has become 
a tame cat, gentle now to all, but perfectly de- 
voted to his mistress. If he hears her voice at 
ever so great a distance, Puss runs to her purring, 
and, rubbing himself against her dress, seems as 
if he could not show her plainly enough how 
much he loves her and thanks her for her kind- 
ness to him. 

I have seen the cat twice, once before and once 
since he was caught in the snare, and the diffe- 
rence of his behaviour on these two occasions was 
extraordinary. The first time he was so wild, and 
even savage to us all, and the second time so 
gentle, and especially loving to his mistress. 



ICE IN INDIA. 

As you know, we can get ice in England in 
the very hot weather, because large quantities are 
imported and kept in ice-houses until required ; 
and indeed we rarely have a winter at home that 
does not supply us with plenty. But in many parts 
of India it never freezes naturally, so people are 
obliged to make their ice for themselves ; and 
how do you think they do it ? Why, they dig 
pits in the ground more than two feet deep, which 
they line with dried sugar-canes, and in the pits 
they place very shallow dishes made of porous 
earthenware, and filled with water that has been 
boiled. The dishes are put in the pits in the 
evening, and in the morning a great quantity of 
the water is found turned into ice, owing to the 
evaporation from the outside of the dishes. This 
ice is collected before sunrise, and put into a 
cellar underground, which is filled with straw, 
where, from its own accumulated cold, it turns 
into a solid block of ice. I have also read of 
another method by which you can procure ice. 
This is the receipt : To a quart of the coldest 
water that can be had, add three ounces of salt. 
Prepare another quart in the same manner ; the 
salt will make each of them colder than before. 
Mix them together, and this will make them 
colder stilL Two other quarts of water prepared 
and mixed in the manner of the two first are to 
be mixed with these, which will still increase the 
cold in a much higher degree. The whole of 
this operation is to be carried on in a cold cellar, 
and a glass of common water is then to be placed 
in the vessel of liquor thus artificially cooled, 
which will be turned into ice in the space ot 
twelve hours. Of all salts, sal ammoniac best 
answers this purpose. 
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CHARADES. 



gjOARTETH my first from brightest gems, 
|BH| Rests 'midst the rainbow hues, 
!^l' Painteth each leaf on humblest stems, 
Shineth through morning dews. 

In olden days of chivalry 

My second then was sent ; 
A message of it was to die 

From base or brave intent. 

But, tragic though my second was. 

My whole is very sweet: 
Only its sight does pleasure cause 

Within, without, complete. 



Flower enamelled here I shine 
O'er England's favoured ground ; 

Flower enamelled there I shine. 
Where prairies wild abound. — 
My first. 

What though my cruel fate the stake ? 

Still I cling to British ground, 
My golden-tinted bells I shake, 

New odours scattering round. — 
My second. 

Alas ! I 'm not a Briton born. 
Yet firm I stand by others ; 

Antique I am, and well have worn — 
Old as the Roman Brothers. — 

My third. 

My Whole. 
Who such a lightsome elf as I ? — 

Electric, gaily springing .^ 
Now here, now gone, now very nigh. 

My little song I *m singing. 



Who can count the changing curves of my 
beautiful first? 

Or tell how my second bears the blast of 
ever)' wind ? 

Now, would you a choice aroma ? then must 
you find my pnngent whole. 
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SINGLE ACROSTIC. 



A savage beast. 

What we use at school. 

A musical instrument. 

To inform. 

A town in France. 

6. To consume. 

7. A monstrous fish. 

8. A river in England. 

9. A bird. ' : 
A large animal 
A reply. 
A partition. 
A well-known fruit. 
A county in Ireland. 
A country of Europe. 

My initials, read downwards, will form the name 
of a well-known magazine. 



10. 
II. 
12. 

13- 
14. 

15- 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A weajxjn of war in the middle ages. 

A girUs name. 

A receptacle. 

An article. 

A number. 

To bury. 
My initials, read downwards, form the name 
of a charming singer: the finals the name of a 
well-known composer. 



BURIED COUNTRIES. 

On his chin a beard grew. 

The brown mare will be there furst, I bet. 



BURIED TOWN. 
The travellers were carried over the river. 



BURIED RIVERS. 
Neither star nor moon to give us light. 
Try for the Prize. 
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PLAY AND EARNEST. 

By MRS. O'REILLY, 

AUTHOR OF "DINGLEFIELD," **0UR HERO,*' ETC.' 




CHAPTER IV. 

THE ENEMY. 

ERHAPS you think 
it odd that a Cochin 
China cock should 
hve in a dog-kennel. 
We thought it odd. 
But the history of 
Punch is a true one. 
A rival cock had 
turned the poor 
fellow out of the 
poultry-yard. From 
the school-room window the children one fine 
morning beheld him striding with those long legs 
of his across the lawn, and it was lucky his legs 
were long, for the other cock and nearly all the 
hens were in full pursuit. Never had there 
been such a disturbance amongst the fowls. Tom 
was in the act of jumping from the window to 
the rescue, for Punch's draggled tail and wounded 
comb showed plainly that he had had the worst of 
the fight, when, to the amazement of my cousins, 
the bird plunged headlong into the dark recesses 
of Hector's kennel. They never expected to see 
him come out alive. But he did The first to 
come out, however, was Hector himself. He 
stood with tail erect, and giving short low barks 
at the now retreating foe, then just thrust his 
head in again, while the amiable wag of his long 
phimy tail betokened that he was bidding this 
unexpected guest, who had sought a refuge with 
him, to make himself quite at home. 

And quite at home Punch was w^ith Hector 
for the rest of his days. Now and then, at long 
intervals, he would steal back to the poultry- 
yard, but only to be again driven forth. All the 
Judys in the yard sided with his enemy; and, 



though after one of these little expeditions he 
used to stand at the kennel door, clap his wings, 
and crow derisively, it was only bravado. He 
knew he could never any more consort with his 
own kind, and although he was grateful to Hec- 
tor, and the oddly assorted pair of friends got on 
beautifully together, the knowledge that he was 
outlawed amongst fowls may have given to Punch 
that look of deep melancholy I had noticed in 
him — that look so wonderfully like Meg when 
she was " misunderstood." 

The odd thing about this dog and cock story 
is that Hector was really rather a savage dog. 
Though good-tempered wth the family, he was 
not perfectly to be trusted with strangers, and 
was one of the best watch-dogs I have ever met. 
I do not fancy he would have flown at either 
Jack or myself: he was a great deal too wise 
not to know that we belonged to his friends; but 
he took a malicious pleasure in startling us. It 
was his playful custom to calculate to an inch the 
length of his chain, and to dart out upon any 
one passing within it. Even when I fancied he 
was lying asleep in the sunshine, he often made 
me fly shrieking before I thoroughly understood 
his little trick, and though Jack scorned to run, 
I have seen his face grow very red when he has 
forgotten to make sure of his distance, and Hector 
has come dashing out upon him. However, it 
was not long before we were both accepted as his 
personal friends, and after that the joke of start- 
ling us seemed to pall upon him, and he gave it up. 

To us who had lived nearly all our lives in 
London, the society of the many animals at 
Holme Hurst was delightful. They were all 
members of the family, their rights were consi- 
dered, and my cousins were quite as kind and 
unselfish to them as to each other. Often were 
we summoned by Punch jumping up on the win- 
dow-sill in his awkward way. Now and then we 
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found Hector had sent to say the water supply 
was out, for owing to some mysterious reason 
which I have never been able to discover, it is 
almost impossible to make servants give water 
enough to animals -kept in confinement Some- 
times Punch merely wanted a little pleasant 
change of company. Very often he wanted Meg. 
Whatever he wanted, one or other of us always 
attended to him. I think he would have been 
as much surprised if we had not done so, as one 
of ourselves would have been had my aunt re- 
fused us a hearing when we went to her door. I 
am sure Puss would have wondered at any want 
of attention. Dear, beautiful Puss ! Janie was 
her chief friend, and she would lift up her face to 
Janie for a kiss in a way I never saw any other 
cat do in my life. I have often wondered since 
what the animals thought of us. I fancy they 
looked upon Holme Hurst pretty much as some 
people look upon this wonderful world of ours, 
as a place made for them only, and the other 
creatures in it as provided merely to minister to 
their wants. I am sure they all thought we hu- 
man beings belonged to them, not they to us. 

Except, perhaps, the dogs; they, I really think, 
were more sensible than their masters. There 
were three dogs besides Hector. Tom and Ber- 
tram claimed one each ; the third was generously 
made over to Jack. Chang, perhaps, was the 
queerest of the lot. His mother had been a 
very beautiful Japanese pug, and he inherited 
her large soft eyes and expressive nose, but he 
was too large — a great big fellow, as clever as he 
was big. Wherever Tom was seen, you might be 
sure Chang was not far off, and if you wanted 
Tom, and couldn't fmd him, your best plan was 
to whistle for Chang. 

Dan, the colley, belonged to Bertram. That 
was his mother's doing, but Dan fully approved. 
He always had had charge of the youngest in 
the family, and Bertram was the youngest still — 
a dreamy little boy, apt to forget himself under 
some shady tree, or mislay himself altogether in 
the wood where we were allowed to play. But 
his mother was never uneasy about him, for Dan 
knew the time of day by the sun, and brought 
the child home to dinner or tea quite punctually. 
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It was an odd little short-haired yellow dog of 
no particular breed that was given to Jack. No 
one knew exactly when Tramp had first come to 
Holme Hurst. There was a tradition that Dan 
had found him an outcast, and had brought him 
home, and for my part I think it very likely to 
be true. He never had belonged to any one in 
particular; and though after we came he was 
called Jack's, he remained an independent mem- 
ber of society, attaching himself to whichever of 
us he chose to prefer for the time being. I sin- 
cerely think Tramp was the cleverest of the whole 
party — Puss, Punch, donkey, dogs, boys and girls 
— all put together. 

And now I hope you agree with me that there 
were natives enou£;h in this wonderful newcountry 
Jack and I had discovered. We very soon 
settled down amongst them all, but never quite 
laid aside our story-play, and we certainly had 
an odd dislike to letting our cousins share it. 
But, indeed, we very soon found out that they 
could not really share it. 

" They don't understand," Jack once observed 
to me ; " they play at seeking their fortunes, ^nd 
then leave off playing and go to something else; 
and, you know, it is not a game — it is going on 
all the time:' 

So we kept it to ourselves, as we had done 
many and many a story-play before, and I think 
the fact that we were not so much alone together, 
or, indeed, so much together at all, as we always 
had been hitherto, helped to make it all more 
real to me, for I had my adventures to tell Jack 
when he came home from the tutor — to whom 
Tom and he went for some hours of each day — 
and I had his adventures to hear. I think mine 
were the most thrilling. They generally had to 
do with " the enemy," for I am sorry to tell you 
that when Meg would not make it up with me 
after that unlucky remark of mine — though I did 
honestly try to be friends with her — when she 
would not come round, I got her into the story 
somehow or other in the character of the Enemy, 
and found the story all the more delightful, for 
the sad fact that I and this cousin of mine quar- 
relled nearly every day of our lives. 

Of course it was very wrong ; but do please 
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lemember I was very young, and also — since 
Meg was much older, being turned eleven — do 
please allow that it was at least her fault as much 
as mine. I don't mind saying this, because Meg 
once said it herself, and because she and I in 
the end became 
the best of 
friends. I do 
not think I 
should be tel- 
ling you of any- 
thing so uncom- 
fortable and 
naughty as a 
standing quar- 
rel between two 
litde girls, if I 
could not also 
tell you that it 
came to a good 
end in time. 
As Jack said, 
we "buried the 
hatchet," and 
on my part that 
imposing cere- 
mony was ac- 
companied by 
tears of repent- 
ance. But be- 
fore the hatchet 
was buried, and 
while the feud 
still existed, we 
were a trial to 
the school- 
room. Janie 
was fairly puz- 
zled. She would 
stare at us some- 
times, when 

■we were bickering together, as though she were 
studying some natural curiosity. Meg could be 
quite as merry as the rest of us, and could chat- 
ter at the top of her voice after the usual fashion 
of the Rossiturs, when nothing had gone wrong 
with her. But things went wrong so often, and 



then came a " mood,*' and Meg was transformed 
into a sad and woebegone damsel, who hardly 
spoke above her breath, and could not do such 
a thing as smile. Hitherto she had always 
been let alone on these occasions; it was the 

family habit^ to 
leave her to her- 
self. 

"Don't tease 
Meg; she has 
a mood," was a 
common saying 
in the school- 
room. But I 
did tease her. 
The others 
spoiled me, I 
fancy — at all 
events, at first 
— and I could 
not . see why 
Meg should be 
unkind. To be 
sure, I looked 
out so sharply 
for unkind 
things, that it 
was no wonder 
I found plenty 
of them to com: 
plain of to Jack. 
I liked having 
a long list of 
the enemy's 
aggressions to 
tell him about. 
She would get 
me into scrapes 
with Miss Dan- 
vers whenever 
, she cou Id 
while Liz, or even Janie herself, would often> 
shield me from blame, or help me with my lessons. 
Meg would appear quite pleased to find me out 
in any little delinquency, and draw the governess's 
attention to it. She never would lend me any 
of her things. I was a careless child, she said, 
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and destroyed or lost all I touched. But my 
worst crime in her eyes was that I laughed at her. 
Meg was not at all accustomed to be laughed at. 
I must have been a horribly naughty child, for I 
know I encouraged a feeling of dislike to Meg, 
arid tried to make Jack feel the same. To him 
I fancy it was only play, but as far as I was con- 
cerned there grew to be a great deal of earnest 
in it, and Meg herself was in earnest altogether. 

" Sure as fate I shall come home and fmd you 
scalped one of these days," Jack said to me. 

Meg did not scalp me, however ; on the con- 
trary, I am ashamed to say it was I who struck 
Meg. Yes, I actually went as far as that once, 
when she had been more coolly provoking than 
usual. I remember now how crestfallen I felt at 
the effect produced upon the others, and at the 
gravity with which Janie took me by the hand to 
lead me upstairs to her mother. This was a case 
beyond her ; it must be reported to the higher 
powers. 

" We do not do such things here, Nell," Janie 
said seriously. 

The others never spoke. Even Liz turned 
away her head, while little Bertram's eyes were 
opened to their very widest extent As we left 
the room, Meg exclaimed, 

" I told you what that child was, and now you 
see ! " 

My aunt said vpr}' little to me, only a few grave 
and kind words, and then I was sent away by 
myself into the spare room, and told to think over 
what I had done. And I did think, and I felt 
more ashamed of myself than I had ever done in 
my life. How shocked and surprised tl^ey had 
all seemed ! I pressed my hot cheeks against 
the window-panes, and looked out sadly into the 
garden, and was altogether a very miserable and 
penitent little child. I settled that I would beg 
Meg's pardon, and never, never do such a thing 
again. I am glad to say that I did not feel in 
the least " misunderstood." I knew quite well 
how naughty I had been, and that Janie had 
done quite right to tell of me. This was not at 
all the same thing as Meg " telling tales " to Miss 
Danvers. And then, just as I was really making 
all kinds of good resolutions for the future, Jack, 
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who had come home from his tutor's, tore up- 
stairs and put his mouth to the keyhole. There 
was not the least necessity for his doing anything 
of the kind ; he could have come into the room 
if he chose, the door was not locked ; but he 
preferred whispering mysteriously through the 
keyhole. The natives were on the prowl now^ 
he informed me, but when all was quiet and the 
moon had risen, he would attempt a rescue. 

Well, away flew all my sorrowful thoughts, and 
all my good resolutions with them ! To be shut 
up ill a spare room because you have been a 
naughty girl is one thing, to be imprisoned through 
the wiles of the ** enemy" is quite another. Of 
course, I did not stay up theie "till the moon 
had risen ; " I stayed till tea was ready in the 
school-room. And they need not have praised 
me as they did for bearing a little punishment 
good-naturedly, for, you know, it fitted into the 
story so beautifully ; therefore it was no wonder 
I came downstairs in the best possible spirits. 

Oddly enough, I did beg Meg's pardon; I 
knew that was expected of me, and it seemed the 
right thing to do after such a piece of naughti- 
ness as mine had been. But not the less was she 
more than ever " the enemy," not the less did I 
glare at her now and then over my bread and 
butter, and not a bit the less did Jack and I lay 
plans of revenge. 

" She is a dreadful child," Meg remarked to 
Janie in our hearing. 

"Oh, nonsense!" said Janie; "forget and 
forgive. And do try not to provoke her, Meg ; 
we never did have rows in the school-room." 

Janie was not choice in her language. 

One of Meg's silly ways was funny to watch ; 
I know it amused even the "grown-ups," as we 
called our elders, except indeed my aunt. I did 
not know then, but I do now, that it is a trick 
that rather distresses people in children they 
love, and makes them anxious for their future. 
Meg used to put on her most winning ways not' 
for us, but for stmngers, and would hang about 
any one she could get to take notice of hen 
putting on a little pitiful look which wc were 
accustomed to, and knew meant nothing at all. 
We seldom saw strangers, but there was one lady 
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who called rather frequently. She was very rich, 
and lived quite alone in a beautiful house about 
two miles from Holme Hurst. 

After I grew to love my new home, which was 
very soon indeed after I first came to it, I used 
rather to dread the visits of this lady, for I had 
once heard her say to my aunt, " You, who have 
50 many children already, to have two more given 
to you ! Surdy you can spare me one now ? " 

The words made an impression upon me. In 
my foolish little heart there was the fear that my 
aunt might kindly give away one of her sister's 
children instead of her own. In the school-room, 
I grieve to relate, my cousins laughed at this lady, 
though she was always very good to us all. She 
hardly ever came without bringing us something, 
^d we really did like her, and were obliged to 
her and glad to see her; but she was "so funny." 
That was our one expression for people with dif- 
ferent ways and manners to the ways of Holme 
Huret Meg never laughed at Mrs. Paunceforte. 
Meg liked to creep up beside her, while she sat 
chatting with us all, and steal her hand into hers, 
or perhaps only put one hand quietly on Mrs. 
Paunceforte's knee and gaze up into her face with 
large sad eyes. Meg's eyes were large, and she 
could throw into them a very sentimental expres- 
sion when she pleased. Once when Meg had as- 
sumed this attitude, Dan came and did the very 
same to Janie — put one paw on her knee and 
gazed wistfully up into her face ; and Dan's eyes 
were nearly as large as Meg's, and quite as ex- 
pressive. All ^ wanted, however, was to go out 
of doors. But it was too much for Janie and 
for Tom, who always understood him. They 
shouted with laughter, and in their own very out- 
spoken way drew attention to " Dan mimicking 
little Miss Sentimental," so that every one, except 
Meg, laughed too. 

It was all very well for Mrs. Paunceforte to say 
" My little quiet one ! " and kiss Meg affection- 
ately. Meg was very much offended that her 
friend should have joined in the laugh. Perhaps 
the hdy understood this, for she carried Meg off 
with her to spend the day, and she came home 
in the very best of tempers, so we knew she had 
been flattered and petted to her heart's content. 



Mrs. Paunceforte was very fond of having one 
or other of us to spend the day, and if my aunt 
did not give her a child, she was very good about 
lending her one whenever she asked for it. Jack 
and I had been with her. We did not care about 
it She loaded us with presents, there were very 
nice things to eat and drink, and the house and 
garden were very fine. But we agreed with my 
cousins — the lady was "funny." She talked to 
me of my "absent parent," and I could not make 
out at once that she meant mother ; and after I 
had made it out, her talk set me off crying. But 
I fancy I cried more because I felt shy and stupid, 
and did not know what to say when Mrs. Paunce- 
forte explained that she knew how my young heart 
ached at times, than because I was unhappy. 
To tell the truth, my young heart never ached at 
Holme Hurst, and mother would have been 
very sorry if it had done any such thing. As 
for Jack, he turned grumpy — that is not a pretty 
word, but it is the only one to express my mean- 
ing, and it is exactly what a boy worth anything 
does turn if a strange lady talks to him of his 
heart and feelings and "inner life." Jack sat 
all of a heap on his chair, his shoulders hunched 
up and his face looking quite stupid, whereas he 
was really not a stupid boy at all. He brightened 
up going home, but he would never be persuaded 
to go again. 

It was after this first visit of ours to Mrs. 
Paunceforte's that we saw how we could amuse 
ourselves at Meg's expense, and, as Jack said, 
" pay her off." We never let her alone about her 
dear friend ; and though the others began by 
laughing at some of our absurd tricks, they were 
tired of the joke long before we left it off. Once 
Jack found an envelope of Mrs. Paunceforte's ad- 
dressed to my aunt, and by careful management 
contrived to turn the Mrs. into Miss, and to in- 
troduce a capital M before the Rossitur. Poor 
Meg did not examine the writing very critically 
when the letter appeared one morning at the 
school-room breakfast. Indeed, they were all 
taken in. Meg, although she had coloured with 
pride and pleasure at first sigfit of the missive, 
tried to look as though a correspondence between 
herself and this lady was quite a thing of course, 
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and nothing to be in the least surprised at. She 
was a long time before she would open it Janie 
got quite vexed. 

" Suppose it is an invitation for us all, and only 
addressed to you because you are Mrs. Paunce- 
forte^s * little quiet one/ " Janie said. 

And then, full of importance, Meg broke the 
seal. 

Jack's round childish handwriting was unmis- 
takable. Meg would not even read the nonsense 
he had written ; she threw the letter on the table, 
and Tom read it aloud, amidst hearty laughter 
from the others. And though, when he saw Meg's 
angry face, Tom pulled Jack's hair and said he 
was a "cheeky little beggar," I really do not think 
it was an unkind trick to play, but only an ex. 
cusable bit of fun. The unkindness came after- 
wards, when we did not let the fun — such as it 
was — drop, but went on with it long after we saw 
how it annoyed Meg. 

Sometimes, when we knew Mrs. Paunceforte 
was expected, Meg used to put together a few 
choice flowers, and hang about the door till the 
visitor arrived, when she would present her senti- 
mental little offering in a way that always made 
us laugh in our sleeves. 

There was somethingin the tone of Meg's "from 
my own garden," and in the look of her large eyes, 
that made it quite impossible for honest, down- 
right children to help laughing. Mrs. Paunce- 
forte, however, never failed to draw her to her 
affectionately, and kiss her forehead, and fasten 
the flowers in her dress. She quite believed Meg 
was "misunderstood" amongst us. Indeed, I 



fancy it was she who furnished my cousm with 
that unlucky word. 

Now, of course, Mrs. Paunceforte could not 
possibly understand why, one fme day, instead of 
sweetly presenting her bouquet, Meg ahould sud- 
denly dash it down the steps into the garden, and 
turn to us with an angry exclamation — ^such an 
exclamation as I do not suppose our kind friend 
had ever before heard from her "little quiet one." 
Mrs. Paunceforte could not know, as Jack and I 
did, that when Meg had laid dov^Ti her flowers 
for one unlucky moment, we had inserted a nice 
piece of wild garlic into the little nosegay ! 

We had once more triumphed over the enemy; 
but I remember my conscience pricked me later. 
My aunt was looking a little troubled that after- 
noon when we all came into the drawing-room, 
where she was entertaining her \'isitor, and I dis- 
tinctly heard Mrs. Paunceforte say something 
about " her temper will be spoiled. She is utterly 
misunderstood." I think I should not have no- 
ticed the remark save for the last word. If they 
were talking about being " misunderstood," why, 
they were talking about Meg. She must have 
found time to "tell of us;" and the troubled look 
my dear aunt turned on us made me feel guilty. 
Jack felt guilty too. I remember he whispered 
to me that we must " drop it." He quite meant 
what he said, and /only played one more trick 
on Meg after that, in which Jack had no share, 
and which seemed very innocent at the time. 
Unfortunately, that one trick was exactly one too 
many : it brought matters to a crisis. 



(To be continued.) 
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JACK AND THE KITTEN. 

FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 

JACK was a big boy of twelve, and the 
only boy in the family. He had one 
little sister, Amy, who was only eight. 
Amy had a pet kitten that she was very 
fond of, and it made the child very sad to 
find that Jack — ^whose opinion she thought 
a great deal of — did not care for her kitty,, 
and indeed was often far from kind to it. 

*' Oh, Jack ! " cried Amy one day, '* I 
wish you liked my kitten. I like you to 
be fond of the things I love, and if you 
were only kind to her, my pussy would 
soon be as fond of you as she is of me." 

''Rubbish I" said Jack. ''Kittens are 
stupid things, only fit for little girls to 
play with. Give me a dog ; but keep cats for old maids and small 
children/' 

Amy carried off her kitten, feeling quite offended, and said no 
more to her brother upon the subject. However, some days after- 
wards. Jack was unlucky enough to have his arm broken while 
playing at football, and he was obliged to keep it in a sling for 
several weeks. During that time the little kitten that he had so 
despised was the source of great amusement to him ; her playful 
tricks often made him laugh when he would have felt doleful 
enough without her, and even Amy could hardly understand how 
Jack found such fun for so long in playing with kitty and a piece of 
string. After that trying time had passed, and when Jack's arm 
had got quite well, he never forgot how dear the kitten had made 
herself to him when his arm was bad ; and even after he had grown 
into a man he was fond of all cats for the sake of Amy's kitten. 
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A LULLABY. 

FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 

ITTLE Pussy, pretty Pussy, 

Shut your lovely eyes so green ; 
I will rock you very softly 
Into dreamland soon, I ween. 

Then, dear Pussy, all the wonders 

Of that strange world you will see. 
And I fear 'twill be so pleasing. 
You will not soon come back to nie. 

Softly, softly you are sinking, 

Falling right in shut-eye town, 
Where the little mice are many. 

Ever running up and down. 

Nimbly running," yet unwisely. 

For if you 're hungry, day or night, 

In this happy land of slumber, 
They will stop and let you bite. 

Then, too, cream is ever ready, 
Stands in saucers down the street ; 

You can stop and freely lap it. 
When each saucerful you meet. 

Hush, my Pussy! sleep so sweetly, 
Then these joys will come to you ; 

Try and travel off to dreamland. 
And see if what I Ve said is true. 
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CHAPTER III. 

F looked intently in 
the glass some 
time, then said, 
"Now I come to 
look at it, I see 
your nose is crook- 
ed also, and that 
one of your eyes is 
smaller than the 
other, and one of 
your ears .is lower 
than the other ; 
that your hair is not done the same on both sides ; 
your mouth is crooked; your whole face is on one 
side ; one of your legs is fatter than the other ; 
that half one side of you is different to the other; 

that " 

" I say ! " shouted Theo in a loud tone, think- 
ing the length of this disastrous catalogue fully 
justified, a remonstrance which she uttered in 
that loud voice because she perceived Elf had so 
thoroughly wound herself up in her subject, that 
unless she made herself very plainly heard, no 
notice would be taken of her expostulation. 

" I'm going home," said Theo defiandy; "I'm 
not going to stop in this house ; I don't like it." 
And she turned from the glass and towards the 
door. 

"You had better not," said Elf, catching hold 
of her; "there's Mr, Methuselah to see, and 
then there will be jelly for tea. We won't look 
in the glass any more : I daresay it was the glass 
which produced the phonomoning." 
"Produced what?" 

"The phonomoning," said Elf, who liked long 
words, but had not got this one quite right ; and 
she added, " Now let us wash off the ink." 
Elf led the way to her room, and provided her 
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visitor with cold water and a sponge, and after 
some little splash and fuss wdth it, Theo looked 
round with a very red wet face, and said, " What 
jelly will there be for tea ? " 

When Elf 6nce began she was fluent, and she 
replied, "Bramble jelly, gooseberry jelly, plum 
jam, parsley jelly, white currant jelly, greengage 
jam, apple jelly, and all the jellies." 

Theo, after a short pause, again took the sponge 
and cold water, and after some vigorous splash- 
ing, looked round once more, and having gasped 
for breath, said to Elf, " I '11 stay." 

Elf and Theo walked hand-in-hand into the 
dining-room by-and-bye, Elf very excited and 
animated, Theo in her usual placid condition, 
but still bearing shadows of dark streaks on her 
particularly rosy cheeks. 

" Why, Theo," said her father, " have you been 
looking up the chimney for daylight, or has Elf 
been dipping you into the ink-bottle .^ " 
• "There '."said Theo to Elf. "Then it was 
not the glass that produced the phonomoning I " 

"What is a phonomoning?" inquired her father. 

" Well, that is just what I want to know," con- 
tinued Theo. " I know it is a horrid thing : Elf 
said it made me all go crooked in the glass." 

" One of your big words. Elf," said her grand- 
father ; " you will have to look it up and get it 
right before you attempt it again." 

"That 's just what I thought," remarked Theo; 
" it is not a proper word, particularly for a litde 
girl to use." 

"Not for *igonant' little girls who do not 
know what it means," retorted Elf, with freezing 
dignity, and withdrawing her hand from Theo's 
and going round to her grandfather's side, and 
sitting down in her usual place beside him. 

He, however, said kindly to Theo, "Come and 
sit down on this side, lassie." 

Theo stood for a moment and looked at the 
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table, then drew up her chair as close to a glass 
dish of golden plum jam as she conveniently 
could, saying pleasantly the while to her father, 
"Elf sat down before her visitor; but perhaps 
she has been badly taught." 

Mr. Murray and the minister tried to cover 
the speech of both young ladies by polite sugges- 
tions ; but a damper seemed to have come over 
their friendship, which for the present was im- 
possible to remove. Elf said nothing more to 
her, but towards the close of tea remarked to 
her grandfather, " Doesn^t she eat a lot ? " 

He, in much trouble, said, " Hush, Elf ! I am 
afraid they will think you have not learned to be 
a polite hostess yet.** 

"I should think she would be sick after all 
that jam, shouldn't you ? " continued Elf, quite 
unmoved, 

" Then it will be because the jam was bad," 
said Theo, who was quite able to hold her 
own. 

"If you weren't an igonant little girl, you 
wouldn't say that," remarked Elf. "Perhaps you 
think jam grows on the trees." 

" Perhaps you think it is dug up like potatoes," 
said Theo. 

Elf was quite unaccustomed to be browbeaten, 
and from sheer surprise was silent for a moment; 
then rallying, she inquired, " How do you think 
it is made ? " 

" I Ve seen it made — helped to make it dozens 
of times," said Theo. "You put it in the oven 
in a red eathenware thingamyjig with soda, and 
keep the top well on, so that the scent does not 
go up the chimney. Just take it off now and 
again, and give it a smack with a great wooden 
spoon, and shut it up till it turns red." 

" I don't make my jams like that," said Elf, 
with quiet dignity. "I usually get the largest 
frying-pan, then get the fruit, and flatten it well 
with a great wooden spoon, and while it is frying, 
toss a few eggs in, and the thing is done." 

"Well, I think my way is the best," said Theo, 
" and I 've seen it done my way everywhere — 
everywhere I 've been." 
" Have you been everywhere ? " said Elf. 
"Well, I've been to Glasgow, and to Bu- 



chanan Street, and to Kelvin Grove and Paisley, 
and over Clyde on a bridge." 

" And did they make jam there ? " said Elf in 
low tones, after a moment's pause. 

" Well, at any rate, I expect I 've seen more 
than you have," said Theo triumphantly. 

There was a silence. 

Then in a slow distinct voice Elf began, "When 
I was in India, I used to make jam of horse- 
chestnuts." 

" India ! " broke in Theo. 

"But," continued Elf, "in Poland and French- 
land we — we — we didn't eat jam." 

*' Have you been to all those places ? " gasped 
Theo. 

" I have seen a great deal," was the reply. 

"If I went to those black countries," said 
Theo — " I mean where everybody turns black in 
the skin — I 'd make jam of the natives." 

"Theo!" cried the two gentlemen with horror. 

"I mean," she continued, somewhat more 
meekly, " only to do as we are done by. Papa 
had a friend ; he had bones and legs and things 
like other people, and the natives went and 
gobbled him up. He was a missionary, and went 
out to preach to them, and they got tired of him 
and as he wouldn't leave off preaching, they 
thought that was the only way to stop him ; and 
I've quite made up my mind not to go over 
there." 

Elf had risen from her place and had made 
her way round to Theo's side, and was now 
standing beside her visitor, eagerly listening to 
her words. 

" I say," she began, with a sort of gasp, when 
Theo ceased, "is that true? did they eat his 
boots, and did they send a telegram to his friends 
that^ accident had happened?" 

" I wish you children would not talk in such 
an unpleasant manner," said the minister. * 

" Come along, then," said Elf, again taking 
hold of Theo ; " come away out with me, and 
we will go out in the garden and talk." 

Quite good friends again, they disappeared 
out of the room. 

" Mr. Murray," said the minister, when they 
were alone, " that 's a charming little lassie, that 
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granddaughter of yours ; but there is a frail look 

that would make me anxious if she belonged to 

me." 

• "What can I do?" said Mr. Murray, hastily. 

** Give her companions of her own age," was 
the reply, "let her romp with other children, 
have her less with you, — let her lead a child's 
life." 

"But she will not do otherwise than she 
does." 

"Things have come to a pass — the tables 
turned indeed," said the minister, "when children 
are to rule their parents and grandparents. I tell 
a child what to do, and if that child fails to do 
it, I punish that child." 

" Ah," said old Mr. Murray, " I did so once, 
and sometimes I think too severely, for I turned 
a loved child from me with sternness and hard- 
ness ; but I have lost all— all I had, and loved, 
and cared for. But this one little frail flower, 
— can you wonder her wish is my wish, her will 
my will?" 

" I too have lost all that M(as nearest my heart 
but my one child — I surely can sympathize with 
you \ but, for all that, I can be firm and deter- 
mined with that child, for her own sake." 

There was a silence for a time, then the subject 
turned, and shortly after Mr. Murray the minister 
rose, saying it was time to leave, and Theo must 
be fetched. 

For the' first time in her life Elf had been having 
a thorough romp with a child of her own age, and 
the two were fetched in together clinging affec- 
tionately to one another. Elf inquiring when her 
visitor was to come again. " Come to-morrow, 
come tomorrow," she cried. "I won't let you 
go till you promise to come to-morrow." 

Theo looked to her father. " Little girls cannot 
make their own plans, you know," he said, smi- 
lingly; "we will see if we can manage for her to 
come some day at the end of the week." 

" No, no, to-morrow ; it must be to-morrow," 
said Elf eagerly, her face twitching, her hands 
trembling, as she held Theo's blue dress, and 
there was the faintest little tinge of colour on her 
cheeks. 

And, noticing this, her grandfather said to the 
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minister, " Let it be to-morrow, as Elf so much 
wishes it." 

" Very well," said the minister; "then she shall 
come to-morrow." 

And then Elf consented to leave go of Theo's 
dress. 

As they walked away from the castle. Elf flew 
upstairs to her turret-room and watched them as 
far as she could see them, and then she bounded 
about, singing as she went ; and her grandfather 
noted this with a smile on his face, congratulating 
himself on the more natural state of things. 

Theo came the next morning as soon as her 
lessons were over ; the brilliant blue dress had 
been too much damaged the day before with the 
ink-stains to make any appearance for some time 
to come ; and the aunt, who lived at the manse 
and locked after Theo, took warning by what 
had happened, and as Elf and Theo were to spend 
the day together, she sent her up to the castle in 
one of the before-mentioned brown holland cos- 
tumes. 

At first meeting Elf was rather shy, but Theo 
was so much at home that this feeling on Elf s 
part began soon to wear away, and she went the 
tour of all the beasties with Elf, tickled Mr. 
Methuselah's back with a long stick, and made 
friends with everything and every one. Then she 
and Elf did some climbing and romping, and ^he 
brown holland and the grey costumes were not 
improved in appearance; then Theo was knocked 
down in the farmyard by a big dog, and Elf trying 
to help her up, turned over a pail of water, into 
which they both rolled, They did not object in 
the slightest, only again the dresses were not 
improved. 

" I do not ki)ow how it is, but I never get in 
such a mess at home," said Theo. 

" I never got in a mess till you came," said 
Elf. 

And both went in to dinner laughing. 

Mr. Murray was much amused* with the two 
bright merry Httle girls, and all promised to go 
well; but somehow during dinner things went 
wrong. They began sparring at one another, 
and Theo laughed at Elf and her nervous twitch- 
ing face, till the climax was reached by Elf's 
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throwing the saltcellar at Theo's head, where its 
contents were upset all over her. 

Theo burst into a roar of tears and sobs and 
indignant expostulations, whilst Elf kept repeat- 
ing ceaselessly to her grandfather, "Send her 
home — send her home." 

" I really am ashamed of you," said her grand- 
father. " I had better take her home myself." 

He led the weeping Theo out of the room ; 
and having somewhat consoled her by pocketsful 
of gingerbread-nuts, walked home with her to 
the manse. 

The minister and his sister met them with 
some amaze, when Mr. Murray explained matters, 
deploring the pass things had arrived at, and 
taking all blame to himself and Elf for the dis- 
agreement that had arisen. 

"I am bound to acknowledge," he said, ** Elf 
was very rude and naughty, and your little girl 
behaved well, although put out naturally by what 
had occurred." 

"Mr. Murray," said the minister's sister, "you 
wU have to make some change. You are ruining 
that child by the way she is being brought up. 
She, above all others, wants companionship and 
training." 

" Is it necessary all children should be exactly 
ahke, and trained alike ? " he said. 

"There are certain rules which are laid down 
for the guidance of all," she began; and Mr. 
Murray took leave somewhat abruptly, and 
walked home, turning things over sadly in his 
mind. They did not understand the child : she 
was a little different from the common run of 
children, and original in her ways and manners. 
He did not wish her to be trained after a cut-and- 
dried model —an uninteresting commonplace 
child — but she must be a little lady ; and how 
rude she had been ! What was to be done ? " 

At a turn in the road, he saw Elf standing be- 
side a great tree, waiting for his return. There 
was a wistful sweet expression on her little fair 
face, and she came up to him, thrusting her hand 
confidingly into his, and as he made no remark, 
saying," Let us go and see old Davie, grandpapa/* 

Grandpapa's anger melted away. They walked 
off together, Elf talking in her low coaxing little 



voice, and in no time the two were confidentially 
chatting, as if no disturbing element of dreadful 
little girls had upset them so recently. 

Davie was an old servant of the family, who 
had been gillie and gamekeeper in his time, and 
now, at the age of ninety-one, sat in his chair by 
the fire, just to call to mind past days, as far as 
his memory would let him, until he was summoned 
away to sleep. 

"The master and the wee miss," he said, as 
they entered; and Elf went up to shake hands with 
the old man. They were frequent visitors, and 
about once a week old Davie would manage to 
toddle up to the castle, to look at the portraits of 
the family he had loved and served all his days, 
and who were now nearly all dead and gone be- 
fore him, and to give a satisfactory glance at the 
rows of stags' heads and branching antlers hung 
round the great hall ; many and many a tale he 
would tell, for he knew the history of every stag 
there ; and Elf had learnt from him, and knew 
these histories as well as he did. 

" Davie, did you hear of the changes we have 
had at home?" she began. 

" What way, changes 1 " 

" Visitors, /have had a visitor, the minister's 
little girl; but it didn't do, Davie : I had to send 
her home, and grandpapa and I are all right again 
now. We are quite happy when we are alone." 

"Tuts, tuts.!" said the old man, "I'm not 
pleased to hear the like of that : it 's no like a 
Murray of Auchinvellan to send guests away. 
Uphold your race before all things." 

" But grandpapa is too old, and I 'm too 
young," said Elf. " Did you like strangers when 
you were young, Davie ? " 

" I liked everything that was bright and full ol 
life and activity." 

" And what good did it do you ? " 

" Tuts, tuts ! You are just like an auld wife, 
and not a bit like a young lassie with all the 
world and a long life before you." 

" What did you like best in ;ill your life ?" 

" Guidsake ! — I scarce know. I think I like 
looking back to it all as well as anything." 

Elf and her grandfather strolled out on to the 
cliffs; Arran Peaks rose out of. the sea in thedis- 
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tance, with a gorgeous sky behind them, the blue 
waters dancing at their feet, and the sunny little 
Cumbrae Isles, fair and lovely in the summer 
afternoon light ; and the old man and the little 
chDd sat on the heather, which yet was only in 
bud, and gazed 
on the lovely 
scenery which 
surrounded 
them, and chat- 
tered in their 
happy usual way 
until they went 
home, Mr. Mur- 
ray saying to 
himself, Elf was 
a dear docile 
child, that come 
what would, he 
would have no 
interference to 
break their 
happy inter- 
course. And 
the sun went 
down behind 
the Peaks of 
Arran, and the 
world went to 
sleep. 
* * • 

Early the next 
morning Mr. 
Murray was in 
the garden, and 
saw coming to- 
wards him old 
Davie, with his 
frail tottering 
steps. He went 
towards him, 
saying,"Davie,what brings you out so early,man?" 

" Auchinvellan, it 's yourself I am coming to 
see. It 's just yon wee lassie. She 's all we have 
this day, all of the house that *s left us." 

" You are right, Davie, all that 's left us — and 
she 's a great companion to me." 
7« 



" Ay, that 's just it ; and she shouldna be a 
companion to you, but have young companions 
of her own age; it 's easy seen she 's different to 
other children, in being so old-fashioned and cute, 
and I am sorry to see it. People have enough to 

bear through 
life, without 
looking serious 
when they are 
babies." 

Mr. Murray 
felt a silence 
stealing over 
him: why would 
not people leave 
him alone, and 
not worry him 
and the child? 
Davie, how- 
ever, had re- 
covered his 
breath, and con- 
tinued, *' Every 
one on the cliiT 
loves the child, 
and are proud 
to see you to- 
gether. Chips 
from the same 
block, she's as 
like you as two 
peas; but they 
turn away with 
a sigh, because 
the child is not 
as a child." 

Mr. Murray 
dismissed old 
Davie some- 
what abruptly, 
and turned all 
his attention to his daily affairs ; only at dinner- 
time he suggested to Elf she should go and call 
at the manse, express sorrow for having had a 
difference with Theo, and try to make it up. 

"I desire no company," said Elf; "let us 
remain on different sides of our gates." 
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And things went on in a not altogether satis- 
factory manner for some days. 

Finally Elf began to get a little restless and 
dissatisfied. She had had a glimpse of another 
kind of life — of the vigour, energy, and life of a 
Tomp with a strong healthy child of her own age 
—and she thought somewhat wistfully of Theo's 
fiin and Theo*s hearty laugh ; and on the fourth 
day she said very coldly and indifferently to her 
grandfather, 

'^ Davie thinks we should call at the manse. 
Do not stop away for my sake — I am ready to 
go. We will go to-day, if you like ; indeed, I 
would rather get it done to-day. So shall we 
go, grandpapa?" 

He willingly agreed, and in the afternoon they 
started off along the sandy road between the 
fir-trees, each step as they drew nearer the manse 
£lf feeling more nervous, but ashamed now to 
draw bacL 

She scarce lifted her eyes as they entered, nor 
did she know very clearly who received them in 
the drawing-room ; but she was fully aware when 
Theo entered, in a clean pinafore over a very old 
<rock. She entered wiA a smile, like a well- 
trained child, and went to speak to each one 
present, and after a few moments volunteered to 
show Elf her school-room. 

Without the faintest dawn of a smile Elf agreed 
to go with her. 

^^ Our house is much lighter and warmer than 
yours, isn't it ? " remarked Theo. 
"I haven't noticed it," said Elf. 
Theo proudly opened a door. 
** There *s my school-room." 
It was not a very large room, moreover it was 
^ very shabby-looking room, with battered old 
furniture apparently gathered from various parts 
of the house when too worn for other rooms. 
Elf gave one rapid glance round, and almost 
before any one else would have had time to note 
what was in the room, she made one observa- 
tion,—" There 's a hole in the tablecloth 1 " 

After this there was a silence, for the flow of 
words on Theo's lips was stayed for a time ; but 
she resolutely looked the opposite way whilst she 
collected her energies. 



Elf remorselessly pushed aside an inkstand 
which half covered it, and exposing the gap in 
the red and blue covering in all its nakedness, 
continued, "There 's a hole in the tablecloth, and 
a most tremenjiuous one, and you said you had 
no holes in your tablecloths." 

Theo had rallied by this time, and answered, 
"We put it on because we knew you were coming." 

Elf*s great bright eyes fixed themselves on 
Theo's for a moment or two, and then she re- 
marked, " That 's a story ! " 

" A story I " faltered Theo. 

" Yes. If you put on your best dress when 
you come to see us, you would not put on a bad 
tablecloth instead of a good one when we come 
to see you." 

" It isn't a bad Ubledoth." 

" I don't believe you have a good one ! " 

" Why, we 've piles and piles of more beautiful 
ones than you ever saw." 

"Where are they?" 

" They have to be sent to the bank for safety, 
for fear they should be burned or lost." 

Elf's experience went no further in this direc- 
tion. She therefore changed the subject. 

" Who teaches you your lessons ? " 

"Miss Gordon. She comes every morning 
from ten till one." 

" Do you mean Miss Gordon who comes to 
church in a green gauze veil, and sings louder ' 
than the precentor?" 

" Yes," said Theo, " and she could sing louder 
than everybody there together. She's a very 
superior person." 

" Does she teach you to sing ? " 

" Yes ; but I can't sing in tune yet She says 
it is my duty to sing out. You see, I am the mi- 
nister's daughter, and the most important person 
in the parish, and we have to set an example." 

This was a new idea. Hitherto Elf had con- 
ceived herself to be the most important person 
in her little world ; but this was her first intro- 
duction into the outer world. 

" What do you have to do ? " she said to Theo. 

" We always sing loud at church, and we visit 
the poor, and Aunt Eliza talks to them — tells 
them their duty, and reads to them ; and we 
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never miss going to church, and have prayers 
and singing, mornings and evenings, and are very 
good people ; so that everybody who does as wc 
do can go to heaven." 

"What else does Miss Gordon teach you?" 

"Reading, and writing, and history, and 
geography, and music. Who teaches you ? " 

"Grandpapa." 

" What ! that old man ? How very funny ! " 

A flush passed all over Elf; her small form 
quivered with indignation, as she answered, 
"Funny!" Old man I" 

" Yes," laughed Theo," to have a man to teach 
a little ghl, and he is such a funny old man ! " 

" My grandpapa — a funny old man ! He is 
neither funny nor old. You rude girl ! how dare 
you talk in that way of my grandpapa ? He is 
the grandest man in all the country-side." And 
taking a few steps forward, her eyes on fire with 
excitement, her hands trembling, she said, " He 
is too beautiful for you to understand. I have 
heard the people in the cottages say every step 
he takes is the walk of the head of the clan. 
He is taller and handsomer than any man in the 
country, but he is desolate and alone because he 
has lost nearly everybody he loved, and he would 
rather think of them than be making friends 
with every one who would like to know him. 
We two live alone because we prefer it, and — 
and everything he does is right, and he is quite 
perfect." 

There was a passion and excitement about her 
which silenced Theo, whoturnedroundand opened 
a cupboard, and began arranging the books in it, 
whilst Elfs face twitched and turned pale as the 
flush left her. 

" Is this the history book you learn out of? " 
inquired Theo, handing her a tattered grubby- 
looking little volume, with pictures somewhat 
unsuitable to the matter they illustrated. 

" We read out of a very large book in a great 
many volumes," was the reply. " I can't under- 
stand much of English History, but I know all 
about Scotch, because it is so interesting, and 
our family and ancestors come to the front now 
and again. Grandpapa gets the old parchments 
and compares them with history, and it is so in- 
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teresting, no one could help remembering after 
that once or twice we found the history book was 
wrong." 

" History couldn't be wiong." , 

" Yes, it could. You said people had to do as 
you did if they wanted to go to heaven, and yet 
you told me a stor>' ; and our old parchments 
have been written down by our ancestors in all 
times, and the people who wrote the history only 
wrote it not long ago, and perhaps they wanted 
to believe something else or had not enough 
information. Grandpapa says there are a great 
many reasons why bits of history are not as they 
are handed down in history books." 

" History is all right — it must be right, Miss 
Gordon says so." 

" Miss Gordon doesn't know, and our parch- 
ments must be right, because our ancestors wrote 
them for our guidance in after years ; and the 
head of our clan could never, nci^ar have told 
a lie." 

" I '11 ask Miss Gordon what she thinks about 
it." 

Elf felt a strong aversion to Miss Gordon on 
the spot, and inquired, •" Why does she wear a 
green veil at church ? " 

" Well, she has weak eyes, and it saves them 
from the light." 

" How did she get weak eyes ? " 

" Well, she did a noble deed," said Theo, with 
great pride in her teacher : " she saw two mise- 
rable little schoolboys playing with some gun- 
powder, and knowing they must be ignorant of 
the fearful danger they ran, she pounced on them 
from behind, and tore them away just in time to 
save them, and received part of the explosion in 
her face. Her eyes were weak and queer from 
that day, and her eyelashes and eyebrows burned 
ofl*; but she says it is a badge she is proud of 
Was it not a noble deed ? " 

Elf was interested, and after turning it over 
for about a minute and a half, she said, " What 
a pity it did not explode her altogether, and 
finish her up ! " ^ 

" How can you be so cruel ? " cried Theo. 

" Well, it was an opportunity lost," said Elf, 
coolly. " If she had been finished up, she would 
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always have been talked about as having died 
doing a noble deed — she might even have had 
poems and statues done about her ; instead of 
that, she only interfered with the little boys' en- 
joyment, and made herself ugly all her life, with 
weak eyes and no eyelashes nor eyebrows, and a 
green veil." 

"She is a most superior person," repeated 
Theo, with conviction, " and teaches remarkably 
well" 

"Grandpapa doesn't like ugly people, so I 
don't," said Elf. 

"Papa says worth covers all ugliness, and she 
is a most superior person," was the reply. 

"People always say that, but I am quite sure 
nobody really likes ugly people ; and grandpapa 
says clever people always carry the beauty of it 
in their faces and heads, and the people who 
oppress you with being downright ugly are never 
so nice." 

"Your grandpapa is a funny ^" 

But Theo came to a sudden and full pause. 
Then Elf advanced to the cupboard, and ex- 
amined the books there, and not being f)articularly 
interested, asked if she had an3rthing else to show 
her. 

"Lots of things," was the reply. " Come first 
and see the garden, and the gooseberries, and 
the rhubarb — not that they 're much good to me, 
though ; still, they are nice to see growing." 

"Why not good to you?" inquired Elf, as they 
passed out into the open air. 

"Well, they gave me some rhubarb medicine 
once; so now I never eat it for fear I should find 
the flavour again." 
"What was it like?" inquired Elf, with interest 
" Well, it was like grouse that has gone blue, 
and venison gone green, and brickdust and stale 
cabbage." 

Elf walked on for some steps, silently turning 
over these ingredients in her mind, and then 
inquired, "And what about the gooseberries?" 



"Well, Aunt Eliza gives me grey powders in 
gooseberry jam, and she is considered a great 
doctor, and likes to give everybody a good quan- 
tity of medicine, and I have so many powders in 
gooseberry jam, I hate the sight of the goose- 
berry-tree even. When I have swallowed the 
jam, there is always a little grey powder left, and 
Aunt Eliza always wipes this out of the spoon 
with the tip of her little finger, and puts it in my 
mouth, and it is. all gritty and grey and dread- 
ful." And poor Theo shuddered, and buried 
her face in her hands. 

" I think aunts all like medicine," remarked 
Elf. " Once I went to stay with my aunts, and 
Aunt Miranda gave me a pill. I had never had 
any medicine in my life before. She woke me 
up when she went to bed, because I had been 
asleep a long time, and I was too sleepy to know 
what I was doing, and she put a pill into my 
mouth." 

"What happened?" inquired Theo, in great 
interest. 

" I went to sleep again directly, and woke up" 
the next morning with the pill still in my mouth." 

" Theo 1 Elf ! Come away in and get your 
tea," cried Aunt Eliza from the window. 

As they entered again, at the open window 
Mr. Murray and the minister stood together be- 
fore the tea-table, waiting for the children ; and 
Elf fancied her grandfather looked somewhat 
wistfully and anxiously at her as she came in. 

Miss Eliza Murray took hold of Elfs hand, 
and said, **Elf, do you know we have been 
making a plan for you ? " 

Elf shot a quick inquiring glance at her grand« 
father, who was evidently somewhat disturbed ; 
but Miss Murray continued, 

"And what grandpapa considers best, we know 
you will be pleased to do. We have made an 
arrangement you shall be here every morning 
punctually at ten o'clock, and, with Theo, receive 
instruction from Miss Gordon." 



(To he contimua.) 
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A Tale of the Middle Age?. 
By the editor. 
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CHAPTER III. 




UGO and Sybil were 
soon followed down 
the steps by other ot 
the Baron's guests, 
who, like our two 
young friends, 
longed for a re- 
freshing breath of 
cool air on this 
summer's evening. 
The garden was 
still lighted by 
gleams of the setting sun, and by this softened 
light the dresses of the brilliant throng seemed, if 
possible, more lovely than when viewed by the arti- 
ficial glare which had illumined the dining-hall. 
From terrace to terrace descended the fair 
young couple, Sybil and Hugo, the most attrac- 
tive pair amongst the gay multitude. The Lady 
of Fitzallen was walking at but a short distance 
behind her daughter, and the Baron of Bridthorpe 
was m attendance upon Sybil's mother, hoping 
perchance that they might soon overtake her, 
and then the ladies would possibly change cava- 
liers, and he then have a chance of conversing 
with one for whom he already felt a more than 
common admiration. 

" Thinkest thou that it is well for thy fair young 
daughter to proceed further and possibly quite 
out of thy sight?" inquired the Baron, anxiously, 
as he perceived Sybil and Hugo passing from 
the lower terrace on to the greensward beyond. 
Then seeing a shade of displeasure pass over the 
gentle dame's face, he went on, " I fear the even- 
ing air may be chill after the sultry day, and 
perchance prove all too keen for one who looks 
•but fragile." 

" I haveiio such fears for Sybil," replied Lady 



Elfrida. " I know well she is in good hands, and 
should she feel this soft breeze chill, she will return 
at once to the castle," 

The Baron fidgeted and strove to converse on 
other matters, but appeared so ill at ease that the 
Lady Elfrida proposed returning to the castle, 
where the sounds of music had already summoned 
back many of the guests. 

" My lord," she said, " I doubt not that there 
are many waiting for your presence in the ball- 
room, and methinks I am to blame in allowing 
you out of your courtesy to tarry thus with me." 

" Nay," answered the Baron, " but I pray thee 
let me seek fair Mistress Sybil ; if you wait but 
a few moments here I will bring her to you, and 
we will join the dancers together. See, your 
daughter has wandered far, and methinks the pair 
will soon disappear in that grove of trees." 

This was not the case, though, for at that 
moment Sybil and her companion turned and 
speedily made their way back to the terrace, where 
joining the Lady of Fitzallen and the Baron, they 
made their way back to the castle. 

Both Sybil and her mother were really too tired 
with the journey, excitement, and fatigues of the 
day, to remain long in the ball-room, and — as 
soon as they could do so with courtesy — they 
both retired for the night 

Sybil's chamber adjoined that of her mother's; 
tenderly kissing her, the young girl left her in 
the hands of her attendants, and, dismissing her 
own woman, she went to the casement and drew 
aside the curtain which concealed it. A flood of 
glorious moonlight illumined the chamber, and 
Sybil remained gazing into the beautiful night 
for a short time, possibly recalling certain words 
breathed in her ears by Hugo Spencer during 
the evening which were not of a displeasing na- 
ture ; then throwing herself upon her bed, half 
dressed, she unconsciously fell into a deep sleep. 



{To b€ continued,) 
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THE WILD MARCH WIND. 

HE March wind was wild, the clouds were all 

drifting, 

And raced as they flew in a whirl oer the sky; 

The trees bent before it, the dust rose in eddies, 

The wild March wind blew, and made all 

things fly. 

Ella and Charlie, and Dick the brave doggie, 
Were out for a scamper — a run with the 
wind ; 
The rude fellow met them, and blew in their faces, 
Then poor Ella's hat was soon left behind. 

He asked for no pardon, but just whistled shrilly 
Into their ears as he passed on his way, 

And he carried the hat right off" in a bluster, 
As if he intended to keep it all day. 

The children ran after, and Dick nearly caught it. 
But then the March wind whirled it up on a tree. 

And Ellas best hat a branch was adorning, — 
A sight, to the child, most dismal to see. 

Twas but for a moment, and then it was flying 

Just like a bird high up in the air. 
And the mischievous wind he never returned it, — 

A proceeding I think extremely unfair. 
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THORNS AND ROSES. 

By JULIA GODDARD. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

UCKOO! Cuckoo!" 
"Why, it seemed 
but a moment since 
the cuckoo cried 
'cuckoo/ and it is 
an hour since ! " 
said Elizabeth. 

She was sitting 

in the old nursery, 

which was now 

turned into a study 

and play-room. 

Phoebe was practising on the piano in the comer, 

and Elizabeth sat at the table with a sheet of 

paper before her, on which she had written the 

date and the words " My dear father." 

And then she had paused, wondering what she 
should begin with. She had already written 
about Aunt Susan and Phcebe and Dick, so that 
she need not say much about them, and she was 
not sure whether she would complain of school, 
or whether she should tell him that perhaps after 
a time she might like it better. She had now been 
a fortnight at Roseleigh, and she was beginning to 
know something of the girls at school, and to 
become interested in what was going on. 

As the cuckoo note was heard, Phcebe looked 
up, and said, 

" An hour and a half before tea-time. Are you 
getting on with your letter ? " 

" Not very well. I have so many things to say 
that I don't know where to begin. And I Ve 
wasted an hour in thinking." 
And Elizabeth got up and locked the door. 
"What is that for?" 

" I don't want Dick to come in until I Ve 
finished." 

" But he must come in if he wants to do his 
lessons." 
86 



"No," replied Elizabeth, "he must go some- 
where else." And she sat down to her letter- 
writing, whilst Phoebe, a little annoyed, went on 
with her scales. 

Elizabeth wrote : — 

Mv DEAR Father,— I do not know whether 
I am glad or sorry to be here. It seems to me 
that I shall have many troubles with my lessons 
and with the girls, and perhaps with Phoebe and 
Dick, for I can't always keep my temper with 
them. I don't mean to do wrong, and yet I 
often do just the opposite to what I ought to do. 
There is a girl named Janet Browne at Mrs. Sim- 
mington's, who takes to me a great deal, and tries 
to help me. Sometimes I like her, and some- 
times I don't She says I am quite as clever as 
Phoebe and Effie (Effie is Effie Lee, the vicar's 
daughter), only I have not been taught as well ; 
but she says I shall soon overtake them, and I 
hope I shall, for I don't like being looked down 
upon, as Phoebe and Effie are not much older 
than I am. Janet Browne says I shall play better 
than Phoebe—that I have a better ear, and that 
she likes to hear me play "Lieber Augustin," 
because I play it so neatly. I think her opinion 
is good, for the music-master said of me to Miss 
Alice (Miss Alice is Mrs. Simmington's daughter), 
" She has a good touch : she will play well." 
Janet Browne says it was a great deal for him to 
say, for he does not often praise. Janet Browne 
does not play, but she can draw well Effie Lee 
is the best player in the school I should like 
to play better than she does. I think I should 
like being here better if I had Phoebe all to my- 
self, and no one else. I should like her best of 
every one, because she belongs to me ; but she 
likes Effie Lee much better. Janet Browne knows 
she does ; so do I. Now I think I have told you 
ever)'thing, except that I should like to see you 
soon. 
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"It is quite a long letter," said Elizabeth, view- 
ing it complacently, as she signed her name and 
folded it up. Then she put it in an envelope, 
and dosed and addressed it ; after which she un- 
locked the door, saying, '^ Dick may come now 
if he likes."* 
And as she spoke Dick entered. 
"Why, was is the matter, Dick?" asked Phoebe, 
"thecufifof your jacket is torn, and your hand is 
bleeding.'* 

"Is it ?" said he, looking carelessly at it. "Oh, 
there's nothing much the matter." 

"Now, do tell me what it is, Dick, or I shall 
think it something worse." 

He shook his head, and as he did so caught 
Elizabeth's eye. 

"He would tell her if I were not here," thought 
Elizabeth ; " I daresay I am in the way. Janet 
Browne says three people are too many — ^two are 
enough." 

And, taking up her letter, she went downstairs 
to put it with the other letters for post. 

She did not return to the nursery ; she went 
up to her own room instead. 

Her heart was swelling, and there was an angry 
flush upon her face, 

" I suppose I am in the way," said she. ** All 
that Janet Browne says is true. Everything 
happens just as she says it will. I suppose I 
ought to like her, for she seems to like me better 
than any one else does." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Is soonas Elizabeth had gone away, Phoebe 

asked again, " What is it, Dick ? " And 

she looked at his hand. 

'' Oh ! that is nothing at all. I just grazed it 

against the boat. It was the rest I wanted to tell 

you." 

"The boat?" 

"Yes, the Vicarage boat. Leonard and Philip 
and I have been working away to get it on 
runners." 
"Why?" 




" Well, you know the Glen Pool ? There is a 
small island in the middle of it, and the Vicarage 
boys and myself have been working away at some 
framework that will fit between the fir-trees, and 
the spaces can be filled up with furze and 
branches ; and we have a plan of roofmg it over, 
and — in fact, we have named the island Robin- 
son Crusoe's Island, and we want to build a hut 
there. And when it is all finished, we shall in- 
vite you and Elizabeth and Aunt Susan and 
Effie to a picnic. Effie does not know anything 
about it, and no one is to know ; but we have to 
take some one into the secret — some girl, I mean 
— because boys don't understand about things we 
shall require, that want sewing and contriving. 
And Philip and Leonard know that you will be 
quite certain not to tell." 

"Does Mr. Lee know?" 

" Yes ; at least he knows something of it, and 
does not object to our going over to the island 
with anything we w^ish to take, provided we go 
in the large boat ; but he says the little one is 
too much of a cockle-shell, and we must not use 
it by ourselves. Mrs. Green, the housekeeper^ 
has to know more, because she keeps the key of 
the lumber-room at the Vicarage, and Leonard 
says there are mats and pieces of chintz and 
carpet that will come in splendidly for furnishing 
the hut; and we want you to go over with us 
and have an idea of the place, so as to be able 
to choose what will be best to put in it" 

"When?" 

" Now, this moment, if you can come ; we Ve 
got the frames all packed into the boat, and the 
water is like glass, and it is a lovely day." 

"Yes, I can go; but shouldn't I ask Aunt 
Susan?" 

Dick looked a little perplexed. 

" I suppose you should, only I did not want 
her to know about it. Still," he added, his face 
brightening, "if I tell her that it is something 
the vicar approves, I think she will trust to its 
being all right." 

"Then there is Elizabeth." 

" I know there is, but the Lees don't want her 
to know, because, you see, she is all-in<ill with 
Janet Browne, and is sure to tell her ; and if the 
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Browne boys get to hear of it, they will be down 
wanting to help, and they always spoil every- 
thing, and bring other boys with them. Robert 
Browne is so domineering, and he and his brother 
never agree. No, it will never do. You know 
as well as I do, Phoebe, that if Janet Browne has 
the slightest suspicion of anything, she never 
rests until she fmds it out ; and Elizabeth is too 
open and unguarded to keep a secret from such 
a girl." 

" Yes ; I wish Elizabeth had not so much to 
do with her ; but Janet seems to have some hold 
over her." 

" I don't think Elizabeth really likes her very 
much, but Janet has fascinated her as a cat does 
a mouse," said Dick. 

Phoebe laughed. " Not quite so bad as that : 
she is not going to eat her up." 

"No, but she plays with her and torments her, 
though Elizabeth does not understand it. I know 
it is that which makes Elizabeth so cross some- 
times : Janet is setting her against us. However, 
we have no time to lose ; just put on your hat, 
and go quietly out by the side porch, and I will 
ask Aunt Susan about going. Elizabeth is prac- 
tising away now, and when she once begins she 
goes on for a long time. Music is the only thing 
she seems to care about in the way of working at 
it" And Dick ran downstairs. 

" It 's something that Mr. Lee knows of and 
approves, Aunt Susan ; so you will trust us, will 
you not?" said Dick, in concluding his explana- 
tions. 

Aunt Susan looked dubious. 

" I don't much like mysteries, Dick ; I am not 
sure that they are wise : there has to be a good 
deal of planning and scheming, and also much 
that is liable to suspicion, to enable people to 
carry on matters in the dark, however good the 
end may be." 

"We haven't had a regular mystery before. 
Aunt Susan, so do just say * yes * for this once ; 
and if it turns out badly, we will not ever have 
another." 

Aunt Susan smiled. "You must have your 
own experience, Dick. Youth is not inclined to 
profit by the experience of others." 
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" Were you ever in a mystery, Aunt Susan ? 

"Yes." 

"And it turned out badly?" 

" Very," she replied; " but still the people were 
older, and this may not be a parallel case. So, 
Dick, you may have your way for once, and I hope 
everything will go well" 

"Thank you; I am sure it will," returned 
Dick, as he ran off through the long side corri- 
dor, and out by the side porch door that led to 
that part of the garden the childrien called the 
Wilderness; there he found Phoebe waiting for 
him. 

" We must skirt round through the shrubberyv 
and get into the drive farther down, and then 
we cannot be seen from the house," said Dick. 
" Not that I think Elizabeth is likely to look out ; 
she is safe for an hour to come." 




CHAPTER VIII. 

|LIZABETH whs sale for an hoar, and 
more than an hour. She practised 
her scales conscientiously for half an 
hour by the half-hour glass; then placing her 
finger exercises before her, turned the glass and 
went systematically to work at them. Her new 
piece was on the stand underneath the exercises, 
and she gave her heart to get through the me- 
chanical and monotonous part of her musical 
labours. Janet Browne had said that it was a 
more difficult piece than the master usually gave 
to beginners; but Elizabeth really liked music, 
and had a taste for it, as the master had seen by 
her careful playing of the exercises. 

Therefore, through the scales and finger exer- 
cises Elizabeth looked forward to the new piece 
as a sort of reward for her diligence. And when 
the glass had again run down, she did not turn it 
again; there was no need to time herself now, 
the piece was as a beloved friend to her, and she 
knew that there was no danger of leaving her 
pleasant task until she had made fair progress 
in the six lines she had to learn perfectly by her 
next music lesson. 
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It was a piece in two flats, which certainly 
^ave her some trouble at first, but Janet Browne's 
words were floating around her: 

"I never knew any one else who had a piece 
either in sharps or flats for the first time. They 
iiave always 
had a dull easy 
march in the 
key of C natu- 
ral." 

So Elizabeth 
felt lifted up, 
and rejoiced 
^eatly, and in 
her rejoicing 
and interest the 
time passed 
•quickly, and 
also she forgot 
the temporary 
annoyance that 
her feeling 
about Dick's 
wishing her 
away had occa- 
sioned 

"I shall get 
before Phcebe," 
said she to her- 
self, "I know; 
if I practise 
well, I am sure 
^0 do it. I can 
learn music 
easily,and Janet 
Browne says she 
heard Mrs. Sim. 
mington saying 
that the music- 
Jnaster said I 
promised to be 

one of his very best pupils. Very best pupil ! very 
best pupil ! " murmured Elizabeth, as she went 
on playing. 

Presently the door opened, and Anne appeared. 

" Cofiee is ready. Miss Elizabeth, and the mis- 
•tress is waiting." 



" Coffee, Anne ? Why, what o'clock is it ? " 
"Five, Miss Elizabeth." 
And the cuckoo clock struck. Elizabeth jumped 
up. 

" How quickly the time has gone ! " said she, 

putting awayher 
music-books. 

Aunt Susan 
was in her usual 
sitting-room — 
the old-world 
room, as Eliza- 
beth called it, 
because it con- 
tained so many 
belongings of 
old days — and 
Aunt Susan, sit- 
ting there,could 
call up around 
her the memo- 
ries of the past. 
The door into 
the newer draw- 
ing-room was 
open, and "re- 
minded her," 
Elizabeth said, 
"ofa new world 
suddenly flash- 
ing up on the 
horizon, as it 
did to the old- 
world sailors of 
Columbus, 
giving a strange 
sense of wonder 
that stay - at - 
home people 
could not un- 
Su p. 86. derstand." 

"And yet we stay-at-home people are indulging 
in it in fancy," said Aunt Susan. 

"Yes," replied Elizabeth, "the glimpse of the 
flowers and the strange and beautiful things in 
the drawing-room make it seem like fairyland, 
Aunt Susan — as if fairyland had come to us, be 
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cause we cannot go to it." Then she added 
abruptly, " Where are Dick and Phoebe ? " • 

"They went out together about two hours ago." 

"Where?" 

"They did not tell me," replied Aunt Susan. 
" Upon some expedition of their own." 

" And they did not ask me to go with them," 
thought Elizabeth ; "and that was the reason Dick 
would not speak before me. Dick thinks I am 
in the way, and Phcebe is getting to think the 
same. I wish she would not pretend to be so 
good and friendly. Janet says it is all put on." 

And she drank her coffee in silence. 

" You have been very busy with your music, 
Elizabeth," said Aunt Susan. 

" Yes, I have made up my mind to get on with 
it, because I like it," returned Elizabeth. 

" And with your other lessons too, I hope." 

"I am not so sure about them," answered 
Elizabeth. " I have not decided which I shall 
like, and if I don't like them I shall not work at 
them." 

"Why? "asked Aunt Susan. 

" Because one cannot learn what one does not 
want to learn. I never try to do it ; it is of no use." 

" All people can learn if they only give them- 
selves a little trouble, if they honestly give their 
minds to it," observed Aunt Susan, gently. 

Elizabeth drew her chair closer to Aunt Susan's 
and laid her hand on her arm. 

"You must not say that, Aunt Susan," said 
she, looking at her earnestly. 

"Why not?" 

" Because that is what Mrs. Simmington and 
Miss Alice and Mademoiselle say ; and I shall 
dislike you if you say it too," said Elizabeth, 
meditatively. 

"Then do you dislike Mrs. Simmington and 
Miss Alice and Mademoiselle ? " 

No; it is their business to say it, and so I 
don't care. They don't know what I am feeling 
in my mind about what I don't like to learn. 
But I should not like you to say it, because I 
should think that I was not at home here." 

"Didn't your father ever tell you that you 
must try to learn what your teachers wished you 
to learn?" 
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"No," replied Elizabeth; "he used to say, 
' Don't trouble and worry the child, it will all 
come right in time. When she wants to leam 
she will leam fast enough.' Now, just at the 
present time I am wanting to leam music ; and 
so I have made up my mind to leam it, and J 
shall leave the other things for a little time." 

Aunt Susan looked at her niece. 

" But you are getting out of childish days and 
becoming a great girl, Elizabeth ; and if you do 
not learn what is necessary for you to leam now, 
the time will go by, and it will be too late to 
make up what you have lost. Putting off will 
make* it much more difficult in the end ; you can 
see that, can you not ? " 

Elizabeth considered. 

" I see what you mean, Aunt Susan ; but I 
have not come to make up my mind about it 
just yet. I will see if I can. I should do it more 
for you than for Mrs. Simmington." 

" Elizabeth is certainly an odd child," thought 
Aunt Susan; "but she has been spoiled and 
petted, and has had her own way in everything, 
so one must make allowances. She is good at 
heart, but a little headstrong, and " 

Here Aunt Susan's meditations were inter- 
mpted by the arrival of Dick and Phoebe. And 
Elizabeth, who had also been meditating, and 
was considering a3 to what she would make up 
her mind to learn — and was saying to herseif, 
" Perhaps French, for I rather like funny little 
Mademoiselle" — roused up suddenly, with all her 
feelings of suspicion flashing up more strongly 
than ever. 

"Where have you been?" she asked Phoebe. 

Phoebe hesitated, and then replied, "With 
Dick." 

"And where have you been, Dick?" said 
Elizabeth quickly. 

Dick smiled, Elizabeth thought, in a provoking 
manner, and said, 

'* Up and down the verdant meadows, 

Over moorland, over hill, 
Where the water gushes, rushes 

By the busy water-mill. 
Little maiden, I *ve been straying 

O'er the fragrant flower-crowned earth, 
And the birds in chorus singing 

Warbled forth a song of mirth." 
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" I wish you would not repeat poetry to me, 
Dick: it is no answer at all," said Elizabeth. 
"If you don't want to tell me, say so at once, and 
I shan't ask you." And Elizabeth drew herself 
up» 

Aunt Susan, who was busied in pouring out 
some coffee, did not hear Elizabeth's speech ; but 
she saw the little toss of the head, and she feared 
the mystery ¥ras not going to be of good effect. 

Phoebe looked uncomfortable, for she knew 
that Elizabeth was vexed, and she almost wished 
that she had not been with Dick. Still, she should 
perhaps not have to go again until the day before 
the picnic, and then it would be no mystery, for 
Elizabeth and Aunt Susan would know all about 
it. Elizabeth would soon get over this little 
annoyance, for she was not given to being angry 
long together. But still, now it was over, Phoebe 
felt that if Dick had drawn a plan, and explained 
a little, she could have managed to do what was 
wanted almost as well as if she had been on the 
island. 



CHAPTER IX. 

aHILST the expedition had lasted,Phoebe 
had enjoyed it exceedingly, and had 
forgotten everything but what was 
passing before her. Philip and Leonard had 
packed the boat before she arrived, and when 
she got in they and Dick rowed so swiftly that it 
seemed like flying through the water, large boat 
though it was. 

"Or at any rate, gliding along like a swan," 
she had said. 

And the day was so fine, and everything was 
so clear in the depths beneath, as if another 
heaven and earth were lying there in calm beauty. 
Phcebe could see the birds fly across the watery 
landscape, and the clouds float along, and the 
sun burst forth like golden flame deep down 
below, and sparkling up to the surface of the 
water. She was quite surprised when they 
reached the island, the journey seemed so short. 
She had seen the island in the distance, with its 



group of fir-trees, but had never thought of 
landing upon it 

"You see," said Philip, "this little creek 
makes quite a harbour, we can pull the boat in 
between the bushes and fasten it to this old 
stump that appears to be left for the purpose. 
We call the creek Fortunate Bay, and we shall 
want a flag to hoist here. Dick says that you 
can make one for us, Phoebe." 

"If you will tell me what sort of one you 
would like." 

" We have decided upon that," replied Philip. 
" We have found a roll of red and white bunting 
in the lumber-room, and we want two stripes of 
red, and a stripe of white in the middle. And on 
the white stripe just one dark blue star, and the 
letters R for Rose and L for Lee worked ia 
white upon it." 

Yes, Phoebe could do that. Dick would bring 
the bunting home to her, and she would work at 
odd times. 

"And no one is to see you, Phoebe," said 
Leonard, energetically ; " we want to keep every- 
thing secret until the last moment. Father does^ 
not know quite all of it, and he says he shall 
not inquire, because he shall like to be sur- 
prised." 

"These fir-trees, you see, could not be in a 
better position," observed Philip; "there is quite 
a large space in the middle of the group. We 
shall fit the framework in between them, and 
then work in twigs and furze and moss, so as to 
make a thick wall. The front is to be open with 
rustic pillars, and we shall have small openings, 
on each side and at the back for windows, so 
that we shall be able to see on all sides without 
going out of it. It will be splendid : we shall feel 
like the Swiss Family Robinson. It is the best 
summer work we have ever thought of. Still, per- 
haps father would not have trusted us before, but 
we are steady old fellows now." 

" Yes," said Dick, " and can't we row now ? I 
shouldn't mind having a rowing match with any 
one." 

" We can have that some day," said Philip,. 
" but it must be after the hut — or rather Crusoe 
Castle, I should say — is built We shall want. 
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covers for the cushions, and curtains for the 
windows," added he, turning to Phoebe. 

Phoebe noMded. 

" That will be easy enough." 

"And there are plenty of brass rings and pieces 
of chintz, and Mrs. Green will let us have any 
of them. You must come to the Vicarage and 
choose them." 

"Yes," replied Phoebe. 

" We have brought over a chest to keep the 
things in, and we are going to hang up some pic- 
tures on the walls, and put up some light brackets 
for flowers. You see, Phoebe, we want to make 
the place look like a comfortable room, and not 
like a rough hut." 

" Yes, oh, yes ! I can think of so many things 
that will look nice," said Phoebe. 

" You will find as many things in the lumber- 
room as the Swiss Family Robinson used to find 
in different places, and our chest is as full of useful 
articles as the sea-chest that Robinson Crusoe 
found, only, of course, of a different nature." 

"And you will be sure not to tell any one." 

" No, not any one." 

"And of course Nep won't," said Leonard, as 
he patted the dog ; for Nep had followed Dick 
and Phoebe, and had been indulging in a good 
^wim, and doubtless in his doggish mind pic- 
tured to himself many a pleasant day at Crusoe 
Island. 

In the row homeward, Phoebe's thoughts were 



busy with the wonderful efforts of skill she was 
going to make for the castle. She would not go 
to the Vicarage to look over the treasures of the 
lumber-room, as it would make them late for 
home, but promised to come another day. 

" Dick," said she, suddenly, on their way home, 
" I can't help wishing that Elizabeth could help 
us. It would be such fun to work and plan 
together." 

"And spoil everything," replied Dick. " Now, 
Phoebe, do not be foolish. You know that Eliza- 
beth tells Janet Browne everything, and it would 
be all over the school in no time. And there would 
be an end of half the pleasiure. You don't know 
the Browne boys as well as I do. And I do hope 
you will not betray us, Phoebe." 

" Betray ! " echoed Phoebe, " of course I shall 
not, Dick. But still, I can't help having a feeling 
a little like a conspirator lurking about, and hiding 
it from Elizabeth, and not being quite straight- 
forward." 

" Nonsense, Phoebe ! You are the most ridi- 
culous girl for having scruples and fancies that 
I ever met with. You see the reasons for our 
wishing to keep everything secret. Besides, Eliza- 
beth, though she is hot-tempered at fiist, soon 
gets over anything, and she will be quite repaid 
when the day comes, and she will be present at 
the opening of Crusoe Castle and the grand ban- 
quet that folloNvs." 

" I don't know," said Elizabeth, doubtfully. 



{To be continued,) 
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HEN the magpie had 
finished, she said, 
"But it must be 
vety unfortunate for 
you to be banished 
from so magnificent 
a court as that of 
the lion?" 

"As to that," 
answered the fox, 
"I console myself 
for my exile with a 
present his majesty made me on parting, as a 
reward for my anxiety for his honour and do- 
mestic tranquillity; namely, three hairs from the 
fifth leg of the amoronthologosphorus. Only 
think of that, 
ma'am ! " 

"The what?" 
cried the pie, cock- 
ing down her left 
ear. 

" The amoron- 
thologosphorus." 

"La! "said the 
magpie ; ** and 
what is that very 
long word, my dear 
Reynard?" 

"The amoron- 
thologosphorus is 
a beast that lives 
on the other side 
of the river Cylinx ; 
it has five legs, and 

on the fifth leg M^sshe was taking a walk in the 
there are three 

hairs, and whoever has those three hairs can be 
young and beautiful for ever." 

" Bless me ! I wish you would let me see 
them," said the pie, holding out her claw. 



" Would that I could oblige you, ma'am ; but 
it *s as much as my life 's worth to show them to 
any but the lady I marry. In fact, they only 
have an effect on the fair sex, as you may see by 
myself, whose poor person they utterly fail to 
improve : they are, therefore, intended for a 
marriage present, and his majesty the lion thus 
generously atoned to me for relinquishing the 
tenderness of his queen. One must confess that 
there was a great deal of delicacy in the gift. 
But you '11 be sure not to mention it." 

"A magpie gossip, indeed !" quoth the old blab. 

The fox then wished the magpie good night, 

and retired to a hole to sleep ofT^the fatigues 

of the day, before he presented himself to the 

beautiful young cat. 

The next morn- 
ing — Heaven 
knows how ! — it 
was all over the 
place that Reynard 
the fox had been 
banished from the 
court for the favour 
shown him by her 
majesty, and that 
the lion had bribed 
his departure with 
three hairs that 
would make any 
lady whom the fox 
married young and 
beautiful for ever. 
The cat was the 
first to learn the 
news, and she be- 
came all curiosity 
to see so interesting a stranger, possessed of 
"qualifications" which, in the language of the 
day, "would render any animal happy!" She 
was not long without obtaining her wish. As 
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«he was taking a walk in the wood, the fox 
contrived to encounter her. You may be sure 
that he made her his best bow; and he flattered 
the poor cat with so courtly an air that she saw 
nothing surprising in the love of the lioness. 

Meanwhile let us see what became of his rival 
the dog. When he found that he was thus en- 
trapped, he gave himself up for lost. In vain he 
kicked with his hind legs against the stone — he 
only succeeded in bruising his paws; and at length 
he was forced to lie down, with his tongue out 
of his mouth, and 
-quite exhausted. 

"However," said 
he, after he had 
taken breath, "it 
won't do to be 
starved here, with- 
out doing my best 
to escape; and if 
I can't get out one 
way, let me see if 
there is not a hole 
at the other end." 

Thus saying, 
his courage, which 
stood him in lieu 
of cunning, return- 
ed, and he pro- 
ceeded on in the 
same straightfor- 
ward way in which 
he always conducted himself. At first the path 
-was exceedingly narrow, and he hurt his sides 
very much against the rough stones that pro- 
jected from the earth. But by degrees the 
way became broader, and he now went on 
with considerable ease to himself, till he arrived 
in a large cavern, where he saw an immense 
griffin sitting on his tail, and smoking a huge 
pipe. 

The dog was by no means pleased at meeting 
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so suddenly a creature that had only to open his 
mouth to swallow him up at a morsel ; however, 
he put a bold face on the danger, and walking 
respectfully up to the griffin, said, " Sir, I should 
be very much obliged to you if you would inform 
me the way out ot these holes into the upper 
world." 

The griffin took the pipe out of his mouth, 
and looked at the dog very sternly. 

" Ho, wretch ! " said he, " how comest thou 
hither? I suppose thou wantest to steal my 

treasure ; but I 
know how to treat 
such vagabonds as 
you, and I shall 
certainly eat you 
up." 

" You can do 
that if you choose," 
said the dog; "but 
it would be very 
unhandsome con- 
duct in an animal 
so much bigger 
than myself. For 
my own part, I 
never attack any 
dog that is not ot 
equal size: I 
should be ashamed 
of myself if I did. 
And as to your 
treasure, the character I bear for honesty is too 
well known to merit such a suspicion." 

" Upon my word," said the griffin, who could 
not help smiling for the life of him, " you have 
a singulary free mode of expressing yourself; and 
how, I say, came you hither ? " 

Then the dog, who did not know what a lie 
was, told the griffin his whole history, — ^how he 
had set off to pay his court to the cat, and how 
Reynard the fox had entrapped him into the hole. 



looked at the dog very sternly. ' 



(To ht <ontiHued.) 
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A CLEVER PET PIGEON. 

)ULD you not 
like to hear an ac- 
count of a clever 
little pet pigeon? 
I have been told 
thc'Story, and be- 
lieve it to be quite 
true. I fancy my 
little friends will 
be as much 
touched by the 
story as I was. 

In a certain 
town in Belgium 
lived a man who 
kept a great many 
pigeons — he bred 
them to sell He 
had all sorts of 
these pretty birds : 
pouters, fantails, 
carriers, nuns, and 
all kinds of pigeons 
that you ever heard of. For some he was paid 
a great deal of money — for those that were very 
handsome or were of a rare kind ; but now and 
then there appeared amongst the number of his 
pigeons a poor little ugly one, and then, I am 
afraid, it was killed or sold for next to nothing. 
Now, the pigeon-keeper had a little daughter, 
who used to love her father's pretty birds very 
much: she used to feed them, and help her 
father generally to look after the pigeons. Little 
Marie was a sweet, gentle little girl, and the 
pigeons all knew her and would come at her call; 
but there was one very ugly little pigeon that no- 
body else would have noticed much or cared for, 
that little Marie took under her especial care. 
This little pigeon was devoted to her little mis- 
tress; she would perch on her shoulder, kiss her 
as well as a pigeon could, and indeed display an 
amount of gratitude and affection to the child 
that was quite wonderful in any bird. 

One day, when little Marie happened to be away 
from home for a short tiilie, an Englishman came 
to her father's house to buy some pigeons. He was 
a good customer, and made a large purchase of 
many expensive birds, and then said, just as he 
was going away, that he would take a few com- 
mon birds, as he wanted them for Hurlingham 
— you know, that is the place where cruel men, 
who call themselves sportsmen, shoot the poor 



little pigeons. By some ill chance, Marie's little 
pet bird, whom she had named Laidrone — the 
French for " ugly one " — was among those of the 
common pigeons taken away by the Englishman. 
You may imagine the little girl's distress when 
she found, on her return home, that her pigeon , 
was gone. And when she knew the sad fate for 
which it was destined, she was inconsolable : she 
implored her father to write and insist upon 
having the bird back again, but this he de- 
clared it was too late to do. So the child could 
only cry bitterly, though quietly, and go about 
the house, looking a pale, sad little likeness of 
her former merry self. 



But now comes the wonderful part of the tale: 
One day little Marie was feeding the pigeons 
out in the yard, when she saw a little dark speck 
in the air coming towards her ; she watched it 
as it came nearer and nearer, and then she could 
scarcely believe her eyes when there fluttered 
down at her feet her own dear little ugly pigeon 
Laidrone ! Uglier, though, than ever, now, for 
the little creature had been deprived of her tail 
by one of the Hurlingham sportsmen, . Yet the 
affection of that little bird, and her courage, had 
enabled her to fly back to her loved litde mis- 
tress all those hundreds of weary miles, tailless. 
How she had found her way is a mystery. 

You may well suppose that after this the little 
pigeon was a greater pet than ever. 
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CHARADES. 



Y first is the song of the city ; 

My second the end of all singing ; 
My third, not behind in the ditty, 
Perpetual singing, is trilling. 



Now, it 's out of my power, I own. 

Of my whole the bright charms to portray; 

T is the loveliest morsel e'er known, 
As it flashes past man on his way. 



Ethereal ! Vaporous I Here it comes. 

Welcome its advent, speed its depart. 
Ethereal ! Vaporous ! There it goes — 

Gone off to melt a certain old heart. — 
My first 

Musical, pliant, a vanity show — 
Given to peace and given to war ; 

Courteous to friends, and cringing to foe, 
Freely dispersed by those " up to par."- 
My second. 

My whole, a radiant beauty fair, 
T is old, *t is young, 't is new ; 

A counsel to forbid despair, 
A message sweet to you. 



RIDDLK 

Riddle me, riddle me, rocket. 
My own sweet home in a pocket 
Riddle me, riddle me, rocket. 
Dress, mantle, and all in a pocket. 
Riddle me, riddle me, rocket, 
My couch, seat, and all in a pocket- 



DOJJBLE ACROSTICS. 
I. 
The border of a garment. 
A river in Italy. 
The French for part of a face. 
A town in Egypt 
A volatile fluid. 
An elevated floor. 
The mitials and final letters, read downwards^ 
form the names of two great composers. 

2. 

A certain remedy. 

The lady who is always mentioned 

in connection with a lion. 
A musket 
A conjunction. 
A kind of berry. 
The initials and final letters, read downwards^ 
form the name of a sweetmeat 



DIAMOND PUZZLES. 

I. 

A vowel, science, a weapon, to draw a letter. 

2. 

The beginning of May, not near, a generaL 
principle, the border, a letter. 



ANSWERS 


TO 


PUZZLES ON 


PAGE 64. 








Charades. 






I. Green- 


"gage. 




2. Grass-hop-/«r. 


3. 


Bay-leaf. 






Single Acrostic. 






Buried Countries. 






L ion. 
I nk. 




Double Acrostic 


I. China. 






T rumpet. 
T eU. 




A rro W 


2. Tibet 






L yons. 
£ at 
W hale. 




L ouis A 


Buried Town. 








B a G 


Dover. 






I sis. 
D uck. 




A N 


Buried Rivers^ 
I. Amo. 






£ lephant 
A nswer. 
W alL 




N in E 
I nte R 


2. Forth- 






£ ngland. 
Uttle Wideawake. 




Albani — ^Wagner. 
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PLAY AND EARNEST. 



By MRS. O'REILLY, 
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CHAPTER V. 

MEG VANISHES. 

FLIGHT ot steps 
led down from one 
of the school-room 
windovv's to the 
garden which we 
children called our 
own. I was very 
fond of sitting on 
these steps, and so 
was Liz, who might 
generally be found 
there with her book, 
and who never seemed in the least to mind 
our falling over her as we went in and out. 
Dan, too, used to take a flying leap over her 
head, and the other animals ran over her uncere- 
moniously. Nothing disturbed Liz when once 
she had lost herself in her book. 

I remember one bright morning in particular, 
and it is no wonder every event of that day was 
impressed upon my mind, because of what hap- 
pened in the evening of it. We had all been 
sitting on. the steps chatting together of a won- 
derful scheme of Mrs. Paunceforte's to take one 
of us with her for two nights to the neighbouring 
town, where at that time some great tragedian 
was playing Shakespeare's plays. We were all 
quite sure Meg would be the child chosen, and 
she was quite sure of it herself, until my uncle 
happened to say very decidedly that she was far 
too young properly to appreciate such an advan- 
tage, and that Janie or Tom were the only two 
amongst us to whom he would give permission to 
go ; either of those two Mrs. Paunceforte might 
take and welcome. After this had been over- 
heard by us all while my uncle and aunt were 
11 



discussing the plan, Meg despaired. She had a 
mood directly. 

She need not have despaired. My uncle often 
made those sort of decided speeches about us, 
without in the least understanding all the ins 
and outs of the matter, and my aunt never con- 
tradicted him in our presence. In this instance 
Janie not only did not particularly care for the 
theatre, but to go with Mrs. Paunceforte would 
have destroyed almost any pleasure for Janie. 
She used to say that lady gave her the fidgets to 
such a degree that she could hardly keep civil. 
Of course Janie had to be civil, but my aunt was 
not likely to send her on this little trip just by 
way of discipline, when it was a trip that would 
have been a real and very great delight to Meg. 
As for Tom, he was very hard at work just then, 
and could not possibly have been allowed to 
leave his lessons for two whole days. My uncle 
knew this as well as we did, but I suppose he 
forgot it at the moment. 

W^e all told Meg she was sure to get this treat. 
However, she refused to be comforted, and by- 
and-bye we separated to our various occupa- 
tions. 

I cannot say exactly what month it was. I 
was too young to be able to remember how much 
time had passed since we first came to Holme 
Hurst. I fancy it must have been a fine bright 
autumn, for I know the days were beginning to 
get short, and we were no longer allowed to play 
out of doors after tea. Indeed, it was quite dusk 
by that time. 

Well, that morning, after lessons, Liz and I 
remained alone on the steps — she reading, I sing- 
ing to myself. By-and-bye Bertram came down 
— coolly walking over to Liz to do so — and then 
he tempted me to play omnibus with him. He 
had his long driving-whip in his hand, and brought 
the omnibus slowly round, for there were a great 
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many people in the streets, so that the crossings 
were crowded. I hailed the conductor and 
climbed to the roof, and very nearly fell off, for 
the horses were restive, and started too soon. 
However, Bertram shouted to me to catch hold 
of the conductor's strap, which I did, and so 
steadied myself. An accident was averted, but 
it had been an exciting moment, and I was glad 
to sit quietly on the top of the omnibus until we 
reached the bank, when it was rather nervous 
work getting down. The inside was quite full, 
and the passengers grumbling. Of course you 
understand there was no omnibus at all, and 
that we were both on our own feet on the gravel 
drive all the time. 

Then Bertram thought he would go for a walk. 
Dan was stretched out in the sunshine, but as the 
child opened the garden gate, Dan got up and 
yawned very loudly: his looks said plainly he 
wondered his charge could not be content, as 
he himself was, to lie blinking and snapping at 
flies on such a warm day; but Dan never dreamt 
of forsaking his post, and presently he and Ber- 
tram disappeared together under the beech-trees. 
By the bye, the pretty brown beech-mast lay 
thick upon the ground, another sign by which I 
am sure the summer was over, and we were in 
autumn days. 

Having lost sight of Bertram, I went back to 
the steps. I can almost feel the warmth of the 
sun on my bare arms, as I think of that morning 
and remember how I rolled them up in my garden 
apron. Puss dropped something in my lap. She 
had come up softly from behind me. I looked 
down, and saw her youngest kitten, the weakling 
of the lot. All the kittens were now old enough 
to run about ; she was anxious about this one, 
and took it with her wherever she went. It 
crawled feebly about my lap, rolled over, and 
tried to play with its tail. Puss sat on the steps 
and washed her face, then went slowly down into 
the garden. She, too, disappeared amongst the 
laurels. She knew her child was quite safe with 
me. Once she dashed back towards us, and 
' her eyes were very large. I suppose she had seen 
something that alarmed her, and for a moment 
made her uneasy about her kitten. She was re- 
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assured finding all safe, and left us again. Liz 
read on. 

The next thing that happened was that Meg 
started for a walk. She did not come down the 
steps, but properly out of the front door, a sign 
that she was feeling very much misunderstood 
indeed. She had the large green umbrella with 
broken spokes, and she had a book: both of 
these tokens meant that she was going to sit 
under the hedge of a steep field at the side of the 
house. This was her favourite place. We all 
had our favourite places ; mine, as I have told 
you, was the school-room steps. From the hedge 
Meg could see the high road, and indeed if you 
stood upon a certain bar which had been fixed 
across a weak place in the hedge, you could sec 
quite a long way up the road, to the turning into 
the lane. The bar was put, not only to mend 
the weak place, but as protection for the cattle ; 
because beyond it the high ground dipped down 
very suddenly in a ragged, broken grass slope, 
and through the grass there showed here and 
there great .blocks of stone. At the bottom of 
the slope the river foamed and brawled over more 
large stones. This slope was in places covered 
with ferns and wild flowers, but it was so very 
steep that none of us but Tom had ever been 
down just in that place to the river's brink. Of 
course there was no path, no need to go down, 
and no one but a boy would ever have taken the 
trouble to do so ; but we all of us sometimes 
stood on the bar in the hedge and looked along 
the road. 

As Meg walked off by herself I called after her 
not to go far, for Mrs. Paunceforte would be sure 
to come if she did. Meg would not answer. She 
walked on with her head in the air. After a 
minute or two a bright idea struck me, and I 
jumped up, not forgetting to pop the kitty into 
Liz's lap instead of my own. Liz asked where I 
was off to, and I said only just to play a trick ; 
I wanted to make Meg think Mrs. Paunceforte 
had come, and to see her run back. 

"We're not to tease Meg," said Liz, •patiently 
moving kitty off the page she was reading. 

"This is such a tiny tease," I remember I 
argued. 
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Liz answered that if we ought to leave off a 
thing we mustn't do even a " tiny " of it. / un- 
derstood her, if you do not, and I said it would 
be such fun, and I 'd never tease Meg any more. 
It was true we had been spoken to seriously on 
the matter, and desired to let the very stale joke 
of Mrs. Pounceforte's " little quiet one " drop 
altogether. 

Liz looked up from her book at last ; hitherto 
she had spoken with her eyes on the page ; she 
said gravely, " When you came at first I thought 
you were a good little child." 

i grieve to relate that my reply was rude : I 
only said, " Little child yourself." 

Liz was two years only my elder ; every one 
lately had taken to lecturing me ; I did not mean 
Liz to begin. But you could not make her cross. 

"Yes, I know," she said, "and Meg is older 
than both of us, and you ought to let her alone." 

" She 's so old she ought not to mind," I said, 
and ran away down the steps, across the garden, 
and up the steep field after Meg. 

Such a little bit of mischief ! such a trifle as it 
seemed ! But it was wrongs and therefore brought 
trouble, as anything wrong does, just as certainly 
as two and two make four. 

I only went a few steps up the field, and then 
beckoned frantically to Meg. I thought I did 
not tell a story, since all I said was "Mrs. Paunce- 
forte I Mrs. Paunceforte 1 " at the top of my voice, 
and then set off again running back towards the 
house. But of course Meg was deceived, just as 
much as if I had told her in words that Mrs. 
Paunceforte was come. She left her book and 
her umbrella, and with a bright glad face came 
racing down the field. She overtook me in a 
moment, but, in too happy a hurry to stop, just 
ought my hand and dragged me along with her. 

"You're a good little Nell, after all," she 
panted, for we were running very fast. "If you 
only knew how I did long to go ; and you look 
quite pleased for me. I 'd kiss you, only I don't 
want to stop." 

To get to the front door from the side of the 

garden on which we entered it from the field, 

you had to pass the school-room steps. When 

we reached them I tore my hand from Meg's, 
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and sat down on the lowest step and screamed 
with laughter. I think I laughed more loudly 
and foolishly just because I felt ready to cry 
instead ; the " enemy 's " words had touched me. 
Besides, now that it was done I felt dreadfully 
naughty to have disobeyed my aunt, and to have 
again " teased Meg about Mrs. Paunceforte." I 
daresay some of you know the hot uncomfortable 
feeling when a naughty thing has been done; so 
different from the daring, reckless, mischievous 
feeling just be/ore you do it. Well, this uncom- 
fortable feeling it was that made me laugh in that 
foolish way. As for Meg, she stood quite still 
for a moment, and her face became crimson. 

" I think you hate me," she said very slowly, 
and in a voice that did 'not sound a bit like hers, 
and then she burst into a passion of tears, and, 
with her face buried in her hands, went up the 
steps into the house. 

Liz shut her book, and sat quite upright. She 
did not say a word. I almost wished she had. 
Puss walked out from the laurels, appeared sur- 
prised that her kitten was not being petted and 
played with, and since that was the case, thought 
it better to carry it off again, which she accord- 
ingly did. Then the first bell rang for the school- 
room dinner. We heard a clatter in the hall. The 
boys were back. Janie came flying in to order 
us off to wash our hands. 

" Do you know what 's wrong with Meg ? " she 
asked. " She has got a headache, and doesn't 
want to come to dinner, and mother says she 
needn't." 

Neither Liz nor I answered. We went upstairs 
to dress for dinner silently. 

Whether or no Meg had told tales, I had no 
opportunity of finding out. She did not come 
down to dinner, but neither did my aunt. Miss 
Danvers was not coming that afternoon. She 
very often left us directly after morning lessons, 
and then we were expected to practise for the next 
day byourselves. My aunt liked us now and then 
to be left to ourselves. She said it trained us in a 
sense of responsibility. Janie, therefore, presided 
at dinner. . She was uneasy about her mother, 
for one of the bad attacks to which she was subject 
seemed to be coming on, and when that was so, 
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Janie was always unhappy. She went back to my 
aunt's room directly we had finished dinner, and 
Liz and I hung about the school-room until it was 
time for the boys to go back to their tutor. Both 
Tom and Jack were in great spirits, because of a 
cricket match that had just come off, in which 
our eleven had won. They could talk of nothing 
else, and I remember I grew quite cross because 
I could not get Jack to myself for an instant. 
Meg did not reappear. I was feeling more and 
more uncomfortable every moment, for I had 
never seen any one cry as violently as Meg had 
done, and the tone of her voice when she said I 
hated her seemed to ring in my ears. I felt I did 
not hate her, and that I should like to go and tell 
her so. But I was afraid. I had sometimes tried 
to make friends with her, and had not succeeded; 
but after an explanation we had been more un- 
friendly than ever, and to this day, I must own, 
I dread " explanations." I have never seen any 
good come of them yet. 

Liz, who, when her attention was alive to what 
was- going on, was a kind little soul, came up and 
kissed me ; and just then Tom cried out that 
they would be late unless they looked sharp, and 
he and Jack shot out of the house and tore down 
the avenue. Seeing Jack's Latin Grammar on 
the floor, I caught it up and dashed after them. 
Liz and I were quite used to this. One or other 
of the boys generally did leave a book behind ; 
and as they always delayed starting till the very 
last minute, they would very often have been 
late if we had not kept an eye on their possessions, 
and held ourselves in readiness to race after them 
with anything they had forgotten. Sometimes 
they had gone too far for us. Then we sent the 
book by Chang, who always took it safely. To- 
day, however, I overtook Jack at the gate, and 
when the boys were really gone I walked slowly 
back to the house by myself I went upstairs 
and crept to my aunt's door. Without exactly 
reasoning about it, I knew there would be no 
peace for me till I had told my fault. I thought 
I had rather be punished even than feel so strange 
and unhappy as I did then. We were never re- 
fused admittance at that door unless it was really 
impossible to admit us, and I remember the blank 
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disappointment of being turned away that day^ 
My aunt's maid opened the door. 

" Run away, Missy dear," she said ; " your- 
aunt is ill." 

Then Janie came to speak to me, but she only 
said the same thing, and that she was coming 
down herself directly ; and as she spoke, she put- 
her hand on my shoulder, and pushed me gently 
back into the passage, and the door was shut in 
my face. 

I stood disconsolate for a minute or two, and' 
then, not liking to go to the school-room for fear 
Liz should say anything about Meg, I stole away 
to our bed-room — for I happened to have left my 
slate there when Miss Danvers had set my sums. 
I had taken the slate up to wash the other side 
of it. I could do my arithmetic very well up- 
there instead of in the school-room, I thought 

I must have been a long time about the very 
simple sum which was my task, for when I left 
our room it was past three o'clock — half-past 
three,* indeed. As I ran downstairs, Janie ran- 
after me. Her eyes were red. Poor Janie ! my 
aunt's attacks always cost her a sad fit of crying, . 
and she seemed in a great hurry. 

" Where on earth is Meg ? " she cried. 

And then it seemed to me that every one was- 
asking where Meg was, and no one knew. There- 
was a message for her. That tiresome Mrs. 
Paunceforte (that is what Janie called her) had*' 
sent up to say her plans were suddenly changed. 
She must catch the five o'clock train to London,, 
but had to be there only two nights, and would 
stop at the town in time for this wonderful trage- 
dian's performance on her way home. Janie 
went on to tell us — me and Liz — that there was 
a note with one of the usual coaxing entreaties 
that my aunt would lend her a child, and that 
that child should be Meg ; and, for some reason 
or other, my aunt was very anxious Meg should, 
go. She was not in her room, but, of course, 
she must be somewhere about. Janie was t(r 
have her things put up in a little portmanteau 
and sent to the end of the lane, for it was there 
Mrs. Paunceforte had appointed to meet which- 
ever of us was to be allowed to be her companion. 
She would not be able to wait a moment, as there- 
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would be barely time to catch the train. The 
thing now was to find Meg, and s«nd her after 
her portmanteau, which was already on its way. 
Here Bertram lifted up a dreamy little face, and 
informed us in his soft, slow, childish way, that 
Meg was in the field, she had gone there to fetch 
her book, which she had left under the hedge 
before dinner. 

" Well," said Tanie, " one of you must run and 
ieU her, and mind, she will not have time to come 
home ; she must just go round to the gate, and 
50 into the lane, and there is a chance she may 
be in time. I must go back to mother." 

I cried out gladly that I would be the mes- 
senger, and for the second time that day ran as 
iast as my legs would carry me, towards the top 
of the field, and sent my voice before me just as 
I had done before, shouting as I ran, 
" Mrs. Paunceforte ! Mrs. Paunceforte I " 
Well, Meg was there, to be sure, but Meg never 
^stirred. As I came nearer, I saw that, cross as 
I had often made her, she had never been so cross 
with me as she was to-day. And no wonder. Meg 
naturally thought I was tiresome and stupid 
enough to be playing the same trick over again, 
^he did not believe a word I said. 

" But auntie says yo\i are to go," I assured her, 
" and if you are not qiAck you will not have time, 
and Mrs. Paunceforte can't wait a moment. It 's 
quite true this time, Meg." 
Meg laughed. 

" You must think me a great fool, child, and 
you are telling positive stories," she said. 

Just then the stable clock struck the quarter to 
four. The sound came up to us quite plainly. 
I danced with impatience. Time had already 
been lost while my short little legs toiled up the 
steep field. The others had, of course, supposed 
Meg would have run to meet me at the first call. 
"Stand up on the bar, Meg, and look, and 
then you 11 believe," I cried, forgetting that if she 
saw the carriage it would be too late. 

"Ill tell you what," said Meg, very angrily, 
" I will stand on the bar, but I shall see no car- 
riage, and then I shall just tell father what a story- 
teller you are, and you know whether you won't 
i>e sorry then ! " 



This threat was a dreadful one. We were very 
seldom complained of to my uncle, and when we 
were it was a solemn and awful affair. I had 
told no story now, but I was not sure whether he 
would not think I had done so in the morning. 
My penitent thoughts began to change into angry 
ones towards Meg. I stood on tiptoe, my fingers 
on the bar, and strained my neck to look over 
into the road. 

" Then I 'm glad you '11 lose your treat," I said, 
viciously — " and you *ve lost it, too ! There goes 
your stupid old Mrs. Paunceforte." 

It was true, I could just see the carriage. 
Possibly my tone showed Meg at last that I was 
in earnest, for she jumped up on the bar and 
stood quite upright, watching the carriage now 
standing at the corner. The gardener's boy with 
the portmanteau was there, but there was hardly 
a moment's pause before the carriage drove 
rapidly away again. 

I tried to see Meg's face. I put my hand on 
the foot nearest to me. 

" Oh, Meg, I 'm sorry," I half whispered. 
" Leave me alone," Meg's voice shook with 
passion ; " it is all your doing." 

"I didn't mean it; I don't hate you," I 
sobbed. 

And then Meg said, quite slowly, " But I hate 
you. You are a wicked, odious child. I am 
sorry you ever came, and I hate you." 

These were her last words; she kicked my 
hand away as she spoke. One's footing on the 
bar was too precarious to allow of kicking. Meg 
wavered, made Zy clutch at the bushes to save 
herself, missed them, toppled over and fell : not 
into the field, as we had all fallen many and many 
a time, but the other way— oh, children! the 
other way, with a heavy crushing fall down the 
steep stony slope towards the river ! 

I felt quite sick with fright. I could hardly 
believe my senses. Meg had been standing there 
an instant before — and now. If only I had not 
touched her foot ! We generally did fall if any 
of us touched each other ; therefore, it was my 
doing. Had I killed her ? What would they say 
at home? 

I crept to the bar, and called her name. I 
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think I wondered that she made no sound, won- 
dered that she did not get up again, and yet 
knew, child as I was, that the bank was too steep 
for her to be able to get up. Any one falling 
there must fall a long way down. But after all, 
as far as I recollect what I felt, I was more sur- 
prised at her going over on the wrong side than 
at anything else. What did possess her not to 
fall safely into the field ? It must have been that 
unlucky kick that did the mischief. Yes, surprise 
was my chief feeling ; but, children, the surprise 
I felt at first was nothing to the horrified astonish- 
ment that came later, when I leaned over and 
looked for Meg. 

She was not there ! 

I could see quite down to the river; and even 
had she been in the river I must have seen her. 
Sometimes even now, when I am ill and nervous, 
and lying awake at night, the horror of that 
moment comes over me again. Meg, with those 
angry words upon her lips, had utterly and entirely 
disappeared ! I can compare it to nothing but 



a nightmare, and, as an Irishman would say, a 
bad one at that. 

By-and-bye I ventured to call her again. Not 
a sound in reply. I knew she must be terribly 
hurt after that heavy fall. I thought she must 
be lying dead somewhere, since she did not 
answer. But where was s/ui I was crying now; 
and having at least sense enough to know that 
wherever she was she had better be looked for 
and picked up at once, I set off as hard as I 
could run towards the house. 

Fortunately for people's nerves, I did not rush 
straight in with my news, for the boys were 
coming in at the gate as I reached it I could 
scarcely speak by that time. What between my 
sobs and my being out of breath, the boys found 
it hard to understand me. 

"Meg, Meg!" I cried. 

" Where was she ? Was anything the matter?" 

" She fell off the bar — down into the water — 
down on the stones — and she 's gone/ She isn't 
anywhere,''^ 



(To be continued.) 
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T was rather unusual to see a little girl with 
a broom at a crossing, yet there the child stood, 
busily at work clearing a clean space for the foot 
passengers to cross over from one side of the street 
to the other. An old black straw hat on her head, 
a jacket, which had once seen far better days on a 
larger person's, body, a much -darned skirt, ditto 
stockings, and boots that must have known some- 
thing of the jacket in former times. A slight httle 
figure was garbed in these items, and under the hat 
a little face — winning beyond words, pale and deli- 
cate, but lighted up by a pair of wonderful hazel 
eyes, full of the touching expression often seen in 
the eyes of a sensitive, suffering child. 

One spring day a lady and her little boy were 
passing by Maggie's crossing. The little boy re- 
marked how strange it was to see a girl at a 
crossing. 

"Yes,'* said his mother; "and I do not dt all 
like to see it. How is it ? " she asked of the child^ 
"Are you not afraid? Have you no mother?" ^ ^ ^ 

" My mother is ill,'* said the little girl, "or I should 
not sweep the crossing; and I am not afraid. The 
boys were rude at first, and wanted to take my 
broom from me ; but some men took my part, and 
now nobody interferes with me." 

The thoroughfare was a crowded one, carts and 
carriages of all kinds were passing rapidly along. 
The lady hastily took some money from her purse, and gave it to the child, then, taking her little 
son's hand, she quickly crossed over the road, and walked rapidly down the street She did not hear 
little Maggie's cry of " M'am ! lady, lady ! you have made a mistake." And a mistake she had indeed 
made, for she had given Maggie half a crown instead of a penny. The lady walked so quickly away, 
that Maggie thought she should never overtake her if she did not make haste, so she darted into the 
middle of the road after her. She did not see where she was going, or rather what was coming, for 
in another moment the poor child lay senseless and bleeding under the wheels of an omnibus. 

Although the lady had not heard Maggie's childish voice calling her, yet her attention had 
been attracted by the commotion caused by the accident ; and, on finding out what had happened, 
she had a cab called, and herself took the child to the children's hospital. Her little boy got up 
on the box beside the cabman. 

Maggie recovered consciousness before she reached the hospital, and, before she knew how 
much she was hurt, or where she was, she said eagerly, " Lady, you made a mistake." Before she 
could say more, however, she fainted again. 

She was soon comfortably settled in one of the cots, and her leg, which had been broken, set ; 
and then her new friend heard the cause of the accident. She was, as you may suppose, greatly 
distressed, yet, at the same time, much pleased at the child's honesty. She undertook to break 
the bad news to Maggie's mother, and look after her during her little girl's absence. Week after 
week would find her by Maggie's bedside, with some nice books or flowers, to cheer her during 
her illness ; and when, after some time, the child recovered, her kind friend managed to find her 
better employment than sweeping a crossing. 
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APRIL. 

UNSHINE out on the hill-top, 
Down in the valley fast rain; 
Sunshine and storm meet together, 
Fighting it out on the plain. 

Down droop the branches in sorrow, 
Beaten so hard with the rain ; 

Out comes a gleam of bright sunshine, 
Making the trees glad again. 



See, now, the sleek, gentle horses, 
Plodding along through the rain, 

Honest John Ploughman bestriding. 
Taking them home by the lane. 

Look on the ground beneath you — 

Wild-flowers beaten with rain ; 
Pity the little young daisies, 

Shrinking and closing with pain. 

Now comes the cheering sun-ray, 
Rebuking the harsh, cruel rain : 
*'Out on you, tiresome rain-drops — 
Of flowers the torture, the bane.'' 

The rain-drops, pattering merrily, 

Say, *'What would they do without rain? 

If we disappeared altogether, 
The flowers, I 'm sure, would not gain. 

"'Sunshine, 'tis you that are cruel — 
Don't lay the blame on the rain ; 
You wither and burn up the flowers : 
We freshen them all up again." 

Sunshine smilingly answered, 
''We'll both do our best, then, O rain!" 
And they visit the flowers together 
In April — the sunshine and rain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

was a more 
y walk than 
I Elf and her 
idfather that 
eft the manse, 
walked along 
iandy road to 
grey desolate- 
ng old house, 
the first time 
... ..er life Elf, al- 
though alone with her grandfather, never opened 
her lips, nor did he offer any observation. 

For the first portion of the walk, and whilst 
the manse was still in sight, Mr. Murray felt he 
had done the right thing, and Elf was after all a 
very young child to have such decided opinions 
of her own, and that it was time she was taught 
to give way as other children did. And the pale 
forlorn little figure walked silently beside him. 

By-and-bye, inside their own gates and on the 
sandy road, through the fir-tree wood, the sun 
glinting through the trees, hares and rabbits 
scudding through the bracken ; one stupid little 
rabbit tore across the road, almost running over 
their feet, and fell head over heels in a water-rut, 
and lay still, too terrified to move. Mr. Murray 
expected a merry laugh or some sort of exclama- 
tion from Elf. But the pale forlorn little figure 
walked silently beside him. 

The weatherbeaten old tower and grey house 
walls came in sight, and at the same time a cow 
was visible. She had slipped her tether, pushed 
her way through a hedge, and was enjoying a 
feast of flowers in the beds before the chief en- 
trance, trampling and destroying everything in 
her way. 

Mr. Murray made a hasty exclamation and 
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hurried on. He expected some sympathy v^nth 
such an occurrence. Elf had none to give. It 
was provoking : he wished she would say some- 
thing. Still the pale forlorn little figure walked 
silently beside him. 

Some one had discovered what had happened : 
two men, one woman, and three boys were run- 
ning, shouting, and waving their arms ; the un- 
fortunate cow, not realizing her presence could 
be unwelcome, rushed clumsily over the remain- 
ing borders, and made straight for the hall door; 
in she went, at a cow's heavy jolting trot, and 
disappeared, the waving, shouting people all 
tearing in after her. 

Mr. Murray was very vexed and angr}-, and 
walked rapidly, feeling extra vexed because Elf 
had no remarks to make, and opinions to give. 
Out came the cow and all the people, but now 
she had a tether round her neck, and was being 
led whence she came. Mr. Murray stayed to 
scold and make inquiries, and when he had 
finished, his eye fell on a forlorn little figure 
walking silently in at the great open doors of 
his house, and his heart misgave him. 

Poor little Elf! she spent the next hour in 
her own room in pain and pride and desolation. 
All at once it occurred to her, ** Grandpapa vnW 
want his shoes, his lamp, his books, the news- 
papers cut ! " 

And she wondered what he had done, or who 
had performed her little offices for him. 

For some time she thought she would not go 
down any more that night, but would ring the 
bell and get Janet to help her to bed. However, 
curiosity got the better of her, and slowly and 
quietly she slipped downstairs. 

The comer room was full of twilight, the 
long northern gloaming; a reading lamp burned 
brightly at one end of the table ; grandpapa's 
chair was drawn up to it, his books lay all around 
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him, his feet were in slippers. Elf noted all this: 
everything had been done for him, everything 
was as usual save one thing, and this, too, Elf 
noticed: — ^instead of eyes and attention being 
absorbed in his books, his head was raised, and 
his eyes were looking out of window, straight 
away into the gloaming; what he saw there who 
can tell ? 

Elf, silent as a little mouse, did not make her 
presence known: she slipped out of the room, 
and made straight for the kitchen, where there 
was a large fire, much light and merriment. 

" Who fetched grandpapa's shoes ? " broke in 
a firm clear little voice, which made all pause 
and turn. "I say, who got grandpapa's shoes 
and lamp?" 
"I did, missey." 

" You, Janet ? and his books and chair ? " 
"I did." 

" And what made you get them ? " 
" Because he was waiting and waiting for them, 
puir man ; and as you were not there, somebody 
had to get them." 

" And what business had you to interfere with 
things you have nothing to do with ? " Elf was, 
privately speaking, relieved to find her grand- 
father had not gone without his requirements ; 
at the same time, it was a great comfort to have 
somebody to blame, and she continued : "Another 
time you will be good enough not to interfere with 
my affairs : you and your people are ajl alike — 
always offending some one. I daresay it is quite 
true what your shoolfellow said that when you 
were a wee lassie, you stuck pins into her at 
church; and they always said your uncle that kept 
the shop gave short measure ; and I daresay your 
father, who said he sailed all round the world, 
was just a cheat, and never went there ; and if 
you dare, if you dare to touch my work for my 

grandpapa again, if ever " 

Elf noticed all eyes turned beyond her to the 
door behind her, and looking round quickly, she 
perceived her grandfather close behind her. Her 
words ceased, her little face twitched, then in a 
moment she flew past him and disappeared like 
a puff of wind. 

Mr. Murray remained in the doorway, silently 



turning things over in his mind, then addressing 
the servants, he said, 

" You see, our wee lassie is not herself, she is 
just upset and *out of her ordinary,' for the fact 
is she is to go to the manse every day, and be 
taught by Miss Gordon with the minister's 
daughter. It was not my desife, but folks are 
always telling me she must be with children of 
her own age. So although I am going against 
her, I hope I am doing what is for her good, 
and one of you will have to walk with her to the 
manse, and be there by ten in the morning. 
Janet, why are you in tears ? " 

"Poor wee. lamb!" sighed Janet, wiping her 
eyes. " My heart is sore for her. She was that 
put about, I did her work for you. Did you hear, 
sir, what she said to me ? " 

"I heard, Janet, I heard ; and look you here: 
don't any of you do her work : the bits of things 
she does for me please her and please me, and 
I would a thousand times rather go without 
them than haye either of you do them for me; 
so I just repeat her words, — don't dare to do her 
work." And with a not very bright smile Auchin- 
vellan left the kitchen. 

The cook lighted a candle and hurried up ta 
Elfs room. Janet was in disgrace; must not 
offend by her presence this night. Nearly all 
the servants had known Elf since her birth, and 
loved her as if she had been their own child, 
and she was fond of them all. Janet was her 
especial attendant. 

The warm-hearted cook took the chilly mise- 
rable little soul on her knee, and commenced 
undressing her with one hand, and with one arm 
round her. 

" Who 's been teasing and worrying my little 
lamb ? " she said. 

Then Elf, with her head on her shoulder^ 
dissolved in tears, told all her story in disjointed 
sentences to the sympathizing ear. By-and-bye 
she was sufficiently recovered to proceed with 
undressing, and, still continuing the narrative, 
by the time the slim little figure was in a little 
straight white nightgown, and straight long fair 
hair hanging down, she was sufficiently better tO' 
ask for Janet. 
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" Well, Janet will come in the morning. You 
^vere put out with her to-night." 
" I was, Mary, I was." 

" Poor Janet is that sorry, — she loves you so, 
^she would do anything for you. She just cried 
when you went out, that you could say such hard 
things to your own Janet." 

Tender-hearted, generous -minded Elf >yas 
^eady wounded at her own behaviour, and 
stood with her great solemn eyes and long 
.lashes directed at the candle. 

" Never mind thinking about it to-night," said 
Mary, hastily; "in the morning it will be all 

-Tight" 

But Elf was coming to a rapid conclusion in 
.her own mind, and, without a word, she turned 
and walked across the room. Now, her walk 
was peculiar: there was importance and pre- 
cision in every step, and a slow determined way 
of putting each foot on the ground, which made 
Mary say to herself, " Every Murray of Auchin- 
vellan walked like that" 

The child was turning out some little treasure- 
.box, and presently returned, with some excite- 
ment, to the table, and candle, and Mary. 

"Here's a pencil: just write for me, *For 
Janet, a keepsake from Elf.' " 

"But you mustn't — you can't give agold brooch 
to Janet" 

" Mustn't ! " cried Elf, drawing herself up. " I 
•do what I please with my own; besides, it is only 
one Aunt Miranda gave me, and I shall never 
wear brooches, and shall have a stud like grand- 
papa's. I think those old Roman coins they dug 
-up in the garden are just perfect for studs. I say, 
Mary, I don't see why the Romans were here 
-because their money was dug up in the country 
— there might be a great many reasons for that. 
I shouldn't think they had ever lived here, should 
you, Mary?" 

" Well, I shouldn't like to say. It *s just pos- 
sible, for there are some Roman Catholics left 
yet in the country." 

Elf was packing in a little wooden box the old- 
fashioned gold brooch in question, a threepenny 
j)iece with a hole in it, a large crushed sheet of 
pink tissue-paper she had set much value on, 
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half a stick of sealing-wax, the skull of a curlew, 
and a mouse's tail. 

" Just curiosities, Mary — just curiosities. 
Which would you rather have if you had the 
choice of all the boxful .> " 

" Well, I think I would like the gold brooch." 

" I wouldn't— it isn't half so pretty as the deli- 
cate little white skull with the long fine bill, nor 
so rare as the tail. I think I like the tail ; but 
I will give it to Janet, because I 'm sorry I was 
unkind." 

Janet's bed was in a comer of Elf's room, and 
on the little table close by it Elf arranged her 
packet, with the writing conspicuous on the. top. 
And then she consented to be tucked up in her 
own bed, and Mary drew an old brown leather 
Bible forward, and by the light of the one candle 
began to read aloud about Jacob's dream ; but 
Elf was over-fatigued, and it was not long before 
her eyes closed. Seeing this, Mary departed for 
her kitchen, to report events to Janet She left 
the Bible open, and the one candle burning, and 
by its light her grandfather by-and-bye came to 
peep at Elf; and the collie dog who accompanied 
him stood on his hind legs, and, with his fore- 
paws on the bed, also peeped at her, wagged his 
tail gently, and looked at his master as if to say, 
" She 's all right^^ and, according to custom, ere 
he left the room he trotted all round the comers, 
sniffing the old woodw^ork for mice — there were 
one or two holes he was accustomed to stuff his 
nose into, and sniff and snort noisily — and then 
back and listen, with his head on one side ; but 
it would have been a very stupid mouse who 
would after that have made an appearance at 
that moment ; so he accompanied his master out 
of the room, quite assured in his own mind he 
had done all in his duty to keep the room free 
from mice. 

Janet was up and dressed before Elf stirred in 
the moming. She was sleeping soundly, however. 
Janet was sudenly surprised to hear her say, — 

"What was the ladder made of?" 

Elf was sitting up in bed, rubbing her eyes 
and yawning. 

"What ladder?" 

"Jacob's ladder; what material was it made of?" 
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"Who can say?" 

"Well, that is a thing I should have found 
out, if I had been he." Then lying back and 
contemplating Janet, she continued : " I wonder 
he didn't notice the ladder ; however, as long 
as nobody fell 
going up and 
down, it was all 
right Then, 
another thing : 
what made him 
take two stones 
for his pillow? 
one would be 
bad enough,but 
two! Wouldn't 
he be what you 
would call an 
electric man?" 
"Electrie?" 
"Centrikt" 
"Eccentric?" 
"Yes, an ec- 
centric man." 

"You mustn't 
make such re- • 
marks, missey." 
There was a 
pause, when 
Elf observed, 
"Janet, would it 
give you the 
nightmare if 
you had your 
head on two 
stones instead 
of two pillows?" 
" I could get 
the nightmare 
iKith less than 
thaL'* 

"That's quite true, you have the nightmare 
most nights." 

" I think you had better get up, missey. Will 
you wear your grey frock or not to-day ? " 
"Why not?" 
" Will it be too shabby to go to the manse in?" 



There was a long pause, then Elf rose without 
a word, and dressed, and took her grey frock ; 
then descended as usual to breakfast with her 
grandfather. 

He had been filled with apprehension about 

this meal and 
meeting. The 
manse influence 
was now lifted 
from him, and 
he wondered he- 
had had the 
courage to op- 
pose Elf. She,, 
however, to his- 
amaze,appeared 
as if nothing 
had happened, 
and nothing 
whatever was. 
said. 

Later in the 
morning he 
asked where she 
was, and was 
informed she- 
had gone to the 
manse with. 
Janet. 

So far satis- 
factory, but 
what would be 
the result? he 
had seldom felt 
more disturbed- 
in his mind, — 
indeed, he 
could attend to 
nothing. He 
was so well ac- 
quainted with, 
her peculiarities, the more he thought of it, the 
more he regretted a step which could never 
succeed, but this was the last time he would 
take advice about the child; let people say 
what they wculd, he woiild have no more in^ 
terfererc?. 
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He told the servants he would go and fetch 
her himself at half-past twelve, and some time 
before this he set out through the wood, to search 
for a particular kind of fir-cone she was collect- 
ing, and which after the custom of the country 
she called "cockabendies." 

He said to himself as he searched, " Auchin- 
vellan, it is many a long day since you went 
seeking cockabendies all by yourself ! " 

He filled his pockets, and had an armful as 
well, and then bethought himself he could not 
well present himself in this fashion at the manse. 
However, he had a good bundle : surely the wee 
bit lassie would be pleased; he would lay them 
in a heap, hidden just inside their own gates; 
which he did. 

Still somewhat heavy-hearted and depressed, 
he bent his steps towards the manse, and by the 
time he reached its gates he had fully made up 
his mind, if they should tell him her education 
had been badly conducted, or that she had 
heen a naughty girl, he would say he had feared 
it would hot succeed, and it had better be 
given up. 

Judge, therefore, of his surprise, when close 
by the door, to see Theo and Elf with merry 
laughter and springing steps fly out at the door 
side by side, Theo charging up against Elf with 
her solid sturdy body, whilst Elf staggered and 
nearly lost her footing thereby. 

Elf came springing and bounding up to her 
grandpapa, whilst the minister came out of the 
door to meet him. 

" Theo and I were going to walk part of the 
way with Elf," explained the minister; " and now 
that we have met you we will walk as far as 
your gates." 

The little girls were running and springing 
along the road in advance. 

" Well — eh — how did the children get on with 
the lessons ? " 

"Oh, first-rate — couldn't be better. Miss 
Gordon says she never had a more docile pupil, 
— sat as quiet as a mouse, and as attentive as a 
child could be; never opened her lips except 
when spoken to, made no remarks; and yet she 
considers her sufficiently bright and intelligent 
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She is evidently observant, and not what you 
would call a stupid child." 

" Miss Gordon has made a thorough study of 
her character this morning, and a very compre- 
hensive one, according, to her ability." 

"She is a woman of clear judgment, and a 
most superior person. Who is this the children 
are talking to ? Oh ! the doctor's eldest girl, 
newly home from school." 

Elf and Theo had met a tall blooming girl, 
around whose neck Theo's arms were flung with 
energy and enthusiasm. One look at her round 
bright face, full of life and vivacity, and her 
sweet-tempered expression, told why Theo's arms 
were flung round her neck, and why any child 
would love such a companion and friend — old 
enough to be "grown up" and a help to them, 
and young enough to be a splendid play- 
fellow. 

" Mr. Murray, Auchinvellan, this is Miss Blue- 
bell Nicol, Dr. Nicol's eldest daughter," said the 
minister. 

" My father has only been her^ three years," 
said Bluebell. 

"And during that time I scarcely think we 
have had a doctor in the house," said Mr. 
Murray. "And I am so remiss in the perform- 
ance of social duties, I may say I know my 
neighbours without knowing then\; but when 
Elf grows bigger, we must learn better." 

" We will not wait till Elf grows bigger," said 
Bluebell ; " Elf and I should be friends in five 
minutes." 

" I am afraid she is a very reserved little girl, 
and not amiable and pretty in her manners like 
Theo. She has never been accustomed to young 
friends," said her grandfather. 

"Is that so, Elf.?" said Bluebell, turning to 
her and taking her two hands. And Elfs face 
twitched slightly as she looked up at her; but 
there was a sunny sympathizing look she met, 
and a friendly comfortable grasp of the hands. 
And the twitching ceased, whilst Bluebell con- 
tinued : 

" So you are not amiable and pretty in your 
manners ! but perhaps you would be if you were 
not so desperately shy. Do you know, I have 
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been ever so fond of some people who were 
neither amiable nor pretty in their manners." 

Elf looked straight into Bluebell's eyes, with a 
long searching child's look, and then smiled into 
her face, the first time in her life she had ever 
smiled at a stranger. When they said good bye, 
Elf readily put out her hand, and said farewell 
with another smile. 

Bluebell turned away with a somewhat wistful 
look, carrying in her remembrance that strange- 
looking little figure, the grey dress, the brown 
little jacket, the black hat, no hair to be seen, the 
lily fair face, and the nervous sensitive movement 
—there was something to her so forlorn about her. 
The materials of her clothes were handsome and 
expensive, but things not meant to be worn to- 
gether, and all unfitting for a young child. 

"To me she is the most interesting child I 
ever met," said Bluebell to herself. 

And Elf walked along the road, asking herself 
where she had seen that face before. Just when 
they arrived at their gates, and were saying good 
bye to Theo and the minister, Elf was saying to 
herself, 

" Why, it was in church on Sunday ; she kept 
looking at me. She 's nice ! " 

The moment they were alone, and they were 
inside their own gates. Elf was led up to the 
hidden heap of cockabendies of the particular 
kind she most desired, and her grandfather was 
not disappointed in the delight she showed. Only 
as she disposed of the last one about herself and 
her grandfather, to be carried home, she re- 
marked, 

" I like ^her, grandpapa : I didn't know one 
could like a stranger." 

" I am very glad you Hke Miss Gordon." 

" No, not Miss Gordon— Bluebell." 

" Ah, Bluebell ? she looks a bright good lassie. 
But how did you get on with your lessons. Elf?" 

" I didn't get on at all ; I didn't say or learn 
tinything. She said a lot of things, but I didn't 
understand it, and do not remember now what 
she said ; and Theo had a little cold china doll 
with no clothes under the table to play with, so I 
managed to sit quiet, watching her playing with 
this doll." 



"But you must not go on in that way, ray 
lassie ; you must learn, and tell Miss Gordon if 
you do not understand." 

" I could not learn anything if I did not ask 
questions to get it into my mind, and Miss 
Gordon says little girls must not ask questions, 
but sit and listen to what grown-up people tell 
them." 

"Ah, Elf, you see what it is — you have not 
been properly taught. I had no idea how to 
teach, and I fear you and I have not at all been 
proceeding in the right way." 

Elf placed her hand in her grandfather s, and 
held it firmly, saying, "Everything you do is 
right, grandpapa," at the same time looking into 
his face with an expression of the fullest faith* 
and confidence. 

Well, it is something to be believed in, if only 
by a little child, and this was what he felt. 

All went well for the rest of the day, and Elf 
went off to her lessons happily, and in the best 
possible frame of mind, the next morning. 

When twelve o'clock came, her grandfather 
by especial promise set out to fetch her: he felt 
much more happy on his errand than he had 
done on the previous day, and hoped that things 
had now fairly started on the right road, and 
that there would be no more difficulties for the 
present. 

He rang the bell at the door, and Miss Murray 
herself came hastily out to meet him. 

" Is Elf ready?" he inquired. 

" I think so, but I am sorry to say things 
have not gone on at all well this morning. Miss 
Gordon has had a terrible task with that self- 
willed little lassie of yours ; but I knew it would 
be so : such a spirit as that must be broken — 
but perhaps you had better see Miss Gordon 
yourself." 

" I would rather not," said Auchinvellan, re- 
maining in the doorway. "Perhaps you will 
kindly call Elf." 

Miss Murray threw open the school-room door, 
and said to her visitor, " I think you really had 
better just come in, if you don't mind." So 
there was nothing for it but to enter, with a low 
bow to Miss Gordon whilst they were introduced. 

IT! 
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Theo was sitting with her arms hanging down 
beside her in her chair at the table, staring with 
widely-open eyes at Elf, and Elf was standing 
alone beside the window, her little figure drawn 
up, cold and indifferent she looked, nor did she 
move when her grandfather entered the room. 

Miss Gordon seemed excited and agitated. 

" I do not think I could go through such a 
morning again," she gasped. "I have had a 
large experience with children, but never — never 
did I expect to hear such remarks — such ques- 
tions — from a child. A child, religiously and 
piously brought up, does not have such ideas — 
accepts unquestioningly what it is taught. I am 
not accustomed to have my teaching questioned, 
my — my — my " 

And she gave a little shriek, passing her hand- 
kerchief over her face. 

Theo burst into noisy tears and wailings, whilst 
Elf stood like a stone, moveless and cold, beside 
the window. 

" I am very sorr}', madam. Miss Gordon, I 
beg you to accept my apologies for my little 
girl's behiwiour. I am quite sure it is only that 
she is unaccustomed to other people's ways. I 
am absolutely certain she would not willingly be 
rude and discourteous. Elf, come here and tell 
Miss Gordon so." 

Elf hesitated but one minute whilst she looked 
at her grandfather's face, then she stepped past 
her to beside him, when she turned and said, " I 
do not know what is the matter with you, but I 
am sorry for you." 

Her grandfather hastily whispered in her ear, 
and with a good grace she added, " I am very 
sorry I have given you so much trouble." 

Mr. Murray again bowed to Miss Gordon, but 
as that lady had subsided into a handkerchief, 
and Theo was loudly wailing, he quickly followed 
Elf from the room. 

"Good bye; run on, Elf," he said. "I will 



come and talk another time about it But, dear 
Miss Murray, we must try another plan — thisr 
will not do. I will call or write." 

Miss Murray was so upset by things in general, 
she never perceived what no one else noticed. 
Elf had gone off with her grandfather without 
either hat or jacket. She was accustomed to 
being out so often without either, she did not 
think of it. 

" Elf, what have you done ? " he said. 

" Nothing, grandpapa." 

" Were you rude to Miss Gordon ? " 

" Not that I know of." 

" What was all the disturbance about ? " 

" I ani sure I cannot tell ; I wanted to do my 
best to understand and learn, as you told me 
to." 

They walked silently home. One of their own 
men from the stables came to meet them as they 
approached, evidently in much excitement. 

"Sir, there's been an awful accident in the 
village." 

"What?" 

"Dr. Nicol's horse shied at the bridge over 
the high burn, threw him out, and his head caught 
the corner-stone and killed him on the spot. He 's 
just carried home." 

Mr. Murray was filled with horror and con- 
cern. " Who have they with them ? " he said. 

" Just the wife and weans. The eldest boy is 
away at school, the two others too young to go 
to school, and the other seven lassies: and who's 
to provide for those bairns the Lord only kens." 

" Elf, go in; III be off to see what I can do for 
them, they want some one to help them." And 
Auchinvellan with rapid steps hastened through 
his own woods by a short cut to the village. 

Elf stood at the entrance door watching him 
go, filled with sorrow, bewilderment, and curiosity, 
repeating to herself, " Bluebell's father. Poor 
Bluebell!" 
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THE CHICKWEED MAN. 

FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 
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OU see this poor old chick- 
weed man — how tired he 
looks! how old and bent he is! 
He gets up very, very early in 
the morning, and walks out 
past the close, smoky streets of 
London until he reaches the 
country, where there are lanes 
and green fields, and there he 
picks enough groundsel and 
chickweed to fill his basket. 
Then back he trudges into the 
great city to sell to us the weeds 
he has been gathering, to feed 
our little canary birds with, and 
then, with the few pence he gets, he buys bread for himself 
Perhaps he has an old wife at home, whom he loves dearly; 
perhaps he has a little grandchild. How glad he must 
be to take them home the money he has earned by selling 
the chickweed. 

The poor old man goes out in all weathers to gather 
the chickweed. On a fine spring morning, when the sun 
has just risen, and the birds are singing, it is very pleasant 
to take such a long walk out into the country ; but when 
the rain falls, and the sky is dark, and the roads muddy, 
the poor old man finds he has a hard time of it. 
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FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 

OW, all of you pray listen 
To what I have to sa}^ 
How once a child was sore afraid 
Upon an April day. 

A little kid was tethered 

Just close beside the way, 
And seeing Tommy walking near, 
He wanted him to play. 

But Tommy clung to Matty's hand, 

And shrank away in fear; 
A foolish little lad was he. 

For now he shed a tear. 

Then Matty stroked the little kid. 
And laughed, as well she might, 

To see her brother so afraid. 
Though 'twas a sorry sight. 

And then the kid quite gently 

Put his nose within her hand. 
And baa'd, as plainly as could be, 

" I see, you understand. 

"I wouldn't hurt that foolish boy — 

I wanted just a game ; 
Because, you see, I 'm very young. 

And saw he was the same." 
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CHAPTER X. 



OWEVER, greatly 
to Phoebe's relief, 
Elizabeth made no 
further allusion to 
the expedition. In 
passing through the 
hall, they met Nep, 
and Elizabeth, as 
usual, stroked and 
patted him, and no- 
ticed that his coat 
was not dry; but 

she asked no question. To herself she said, 

" So you have been with them, Nep, 

'Where the water gushes, rushes.* 

There was some truth, then, in that part of the 
verses, and if you were not dumb, old dog, you 
would tell me all about it." But she spoke no 
word aloud ; so Phoebe thought she might not 
have observed that Nep was a little wet. 

" What are you going to do, Elizabeth ? " she 
asked. "Shall we take our lessons to the Hermit's 
Cave, and learn them there ? It is such a beauti- 
ful afternoon, that it will be pleasanter than being 
shut up in the old play-room." 

" I am not going to learn my lessons," replied 
Elizabeth, " there are only geography, poetry, and 
spelling to learn. I shall read them over after 
tea to see what they are about, and it won't 
matter if I can't say them. I never can." 

"If you would only learn them, Elizabeth," 
said Phoebe, " I know you could do them quite 
perfectly. You are too clever to be with those 
little ones. Effie and I want you so much to 
come into our class, and then we should all be 
together. I will do all I can to help you. Do 
let me. Why, you would soon know as much as 
I do, you learn so quickly." 
ii6 



Elizabeth made no reply, but thought to her- 
self, " Is she a hypocrite, as Janet Browne says, 
or does she really want me in her class ? " 

" Lessons ! lessons ! " exclaimed Dick, joining 
them on the stairs ; " no lessons until alter tea 
on such a day as this. You must both come 
with me. I have put up a swing in the fir wood, 
a capital one, and it goes up so high that one feels 
as if one were flying among the boughs, and the 
waterfall sings a sort of rockaby song that is quite 
delightful, clattering, chattering, flashing, dashing, 
rushing, gushing. Do come, EHzabeth. 1 will 
give you such a swing as you have never had 
before." 

" Rushes, gushes," said Elizabeth's inner voice; 
"perhaps the expedition had something to do 
with the swdng." And she remembered the boat 
with the name " Elizabeth " carven upon it, and 
her indignant feelings began to be allayed. She 
was quick and impetuous, but her anger, as Dick 
had said, was short-lived. 

" It is fine," she said, as a ray of brightest sun- 
shine streamed through the staircase window. 

" Fine ! it is magnificent ! it is glorious ! It is 
a shame to be in the house on such a day as this. 
Go and put on your hat, Elizabeth, and we will 
go where the lulling waters flow. There, I have 
made a rhyme, so I may wish a wish, and my 
wish is that you and Phoebe come at once to the 
fir wood. You will come, Phoebe, won't you ? " 

" But my lessons," began Phoebe : " I have a 
piece of French grammar that I don't understand 
ver>' well." 

" Oh, I will help you after tea." 

And Phoebe consented. Elizabeth went off 
for her hat 

"She's not bad," observed Dick. 

" No, that she is not, Dick. I do wish " 

" Hush ! " said Dick, as Elizabeth's returning 
footsteps were heard. 

" Nep, Nep," cried Elizabeth, " you must go 
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with us. Where are you ? Don't you know that 
we are going to have a swing in the fir wood to- 
day?" 

Of course Nep knew it, he knew everything, 
and was waiting at the door wagging his tail. 

" I do beheve 
he heard what 
we were talking 
about, and un- 
derstood it every 
bit," said Eliza- 
beth. 

"Doubtless," 
returned Dick : 
*'one does not 
know half that 
animals are 
capable of un- 
derstanding." 

" I suppose 
not," replied 
Phoebe. 

And away 
they all went, 
talking merrily 
enough, for 
Elizabeth had 
recovered from 
her temporary 
annoyance, and 
her spirits rose 
accordingly. 



Chapter XL 

"Who will 
have the first 
swing?" asked 
Dick. 

"EUzabeth,"said Phoebe. 

"No !" replied Elizabeth, "Phoebe shall swing 
first, because I want to see how high it goes 
before I get in." 

" In, then, Phoebe," said Dick. And Phoebe, 
used to swinging, sprang into the seat. " Hold 



the ropes fast ; and now for a good toss over the 
bowling-green." And away went the swing, back- 
wards and forwards, high up in the air. Dick 
swung it very steadily, and Phoebe cried, 

" Higher, higher, higher ! It is delicious. I 

am a bird lam 
looking into the 
high branches. 
I am going up 
to the clouds ! " 
And Dick 
swung on. 

"Now, I am 
sure I have had 
my turn," said 
Phoebe at last. 
" Now, Eliza- 
beth." 

Elizabeth 
seated herself 
in the swing. 

"Gently at 
first, Dick, if 
you please, for 
I have never 
been in a swing 
out of doors." 

But before 
long Elizabeth 
was crying out, 
"Higher,higher, 
higher! I am fly- 
ing, I am flying!" 
"Do you like 
it?" asked Dick. 
" Like it ! I 
should think I 
do," she replied. 
" But now some 
one else must 
have a turn." 
"Not I," said^Dick. "I put it up for you 
and Phoebe. I can swing at the Vicarage; there 
are various gymnastic arrangements there." 
"Phoebe, then." 

But Phoebe was so pleased to see Elizabeth 
enjoying herself, that she insisted upon her getting 
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into the swing again and having another turn. 
Besides, an odd feeling of compunction was at 
work with her ; she had a sort of desire to make 
up, as much as possible, to Elizabeth for not taking 
her into confidence in the matter of the grand 
mystery of Crusoe Island and Crusoe Castle. 
" Though," thought she, " she will know it before 
long, and then I will not have a secret from her 
again, for I am sure we should be happier doing 
every single thing together, and having nothing 
to hide." 

"Janet Browne likes swinging," said Elizabeth, 
suddenly. "She says they have a swing at 
home." 

Dick swung Elizabeth a little higher, and did 
not speak. 

" Do you know Janet's brothers, Dick ? She 
says they are much nicer than the Lees. She 
says the Lees are conceited. Are they ? " 

"Not in the least." 

" Do you know the Brownes, Dick ? " 

"A little." 

" Do you like them ? " persevered Elizabeth, 
swinging leisurely backwards and forwards, with- 
out allowing Dick to touch the ropes. 

" It is not well to speak ill of the absent," re- 
plied Dick gravely, " therefore allow me to keep 
silence." 

"How provoking you are, Dick! you never 
will tell me what I want to know." 

" But why do you want to know ? What dif- 
ference can it make ? We scarcely ever see the 
Brownes." 

"No, that is what Janet says is so strange: 
Aunt Susan knows Mrs, Browne, and yet Janet 
and her brothers never come here. Does Aunt 
Susan dislike them ? " 

"You must ask her." 

"Yes, I w411 some time," replied Elizabeth 
meditatively. "Now, Dick, one more swing, for 
it must be time to go back." 

Dick swung her again as high as she could go, 
and then she sprang down, saying, " I am afraid 
I have been selfish, but it was so nice." 

" Not at all," returned Phoebe : " we wanted 
you to have as much swinging as you liked, as 
you had never had such a swing before." 
ii8 



"No, never," answered Elizabeth; "it was 
much better than I expected, so you kept your 
promise, Dick." 

She was more silent on the way home ; but 
she was not thinking of the Browne.s, she was 
meditating over the French Grammar. 

" I shall listen to Phoebe and Dick, and see 
what I think of it," was her thought. 

And as she went to her room, she called in the 
old nursery, and took the French Grammar up 
with her.. 

Whilst she was changing her dress, she laid it 
open on the dressing-table, and from time to 
time looked at it. 

" It would be a thorn, there is no doubt of 
that : it would prick me every day. But then, 
my father said that there could be no roses with- 
out thorns. Sewing is a ver}' bad thorn, for I 
prick myself till my fingers are sore. I wonder 
if my great-grandmother learned French? " 

And Elizabeth looked round the room, and 
tried to picture to herself the little girl who had 
slept in the old carved bed so many years ago, 
and wondered if she had had thoughts and diffi- 
culties and thorns, even as she was having them 
now. 

Then she sat down in the chintz-covered chair 
and opened the Grammar. She knew a few words, 
and had had a few lessons from Mile. Lemaire, 
but she was conscious that, instead of listening, 
she had been looking out of the wnndow. At the 
last lesson her attention had been engaged by a 
red admiral butterfly, with its beautiful outspread 
^dngs, fluttering amongst the roses outside, and 
she wished she were near to it as it settled on the 
flowers. 

"Mademoiselle Elizabeth," said Mademoiselle, 
" where are your thoughts ? " 

And Elizabeth's answer had been, "Are there 
any red admirals in France, Mademoiselle ? " 

" Of what does the child dream ? " said Made- 
moiselle. "That does come in the history of 
naval affairs, and not amongst the definite and 
indefinite articles." 

" Not admirals of that sort. Mademoiselle ; I 
mean butterflies, brown and scarlet, and a shade 
of purple in the black and white at the edge of 
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the ^ing," said Elizabeth gravely, whilst the rest 
of the class listened in amazement. Who else 
would venture so to speak to Mademoiselle ? 

** Butterflies ! Papillons! Nonsense. Where 
has thy sense gone ? " 

Elizabeth felt rather a pity for Mademoiselle 
that she should think so little of butterflies and 
beautiful things, and so much of the French 
Grammar and the anecdotes of history that the 
girls read aloud and translated. 

"Still, it is her business," Elizabeth had said to 
herself; "and it is not wrong ; it is only a pity." 

As she thought over this, leaning back in the 
chintz chair, she further thought that it was per- 
haps a thorn to Mademoiselle to have to go over 
the same tiresome thing day after day, especially 
^'hen the girls were stupid and did not attend. 

"And I daresay I seem stupid to her when 
she is trying to explain, so that I am another 
thorn to her, and a very prickly one, without 
doubt" And Elizabeth laughed out merrily at 



the thought, — so merrily, that it quite startled 
her, and she said aloud, 

" Poor little funny Mademoiselle ! I have 
made up my mind to learn French." 

In consequence of which resolve Elizabeth- 
listened attentively to Dick as he went through 
his explanation to Phoebe. Dick explained very 
clearly, and Elizabeth decided that it would be 
rather amusing than otherwise to make the 
articles and adjectives agree with the nouns, and 
to learn the verbs. But no one could have 
guessed of what she was thinking, for she kept 
her eyes upon the stor}'-book that lay before her. 

Phoebe glanced suddenly at it, saying, " Oh, 
Elizabeth, where will your lessons be to-morrow?" 

And Elizabeth replied, " I have done a great 
deal to-day. I have made up my mind." 

"To what?" 

But Elizabeth shook her head, and intimated 
that she was going to keep silence on the 
subject. 



i^To be continued,) 



WHICH WILL GET MOST WATER, FLOWERS OR TOES ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HE next morning 
the whole castle 
was astir betimes; 
the courtyard filled 
with men-at-arms, 
and a motley crowd 
of visitors to view 
the tournament 
and otherpistimes, 
which were to take 
place in the course 
of that and the 
following days. Sounds of the trampling of horses 
and the clanking of armour broke upon Sybil's 
ear when she awoke, and she was soon in her 
mother's bed-room gazing from the casement — 
whence she obtained a good view of the the court- 
yard — upon the busy throng below. 

It was indeed a stirring sight that she looked 
upon — knights, squires,, pages, and yeomen 
thronged the court, while many strange visitors 
of both sexes and all ages were loitering about, 
on their way to the lists. Ere many hours were 
over, Sybil herself was seated beside her mother 
in one of the galleries erected for the occasion of 
the tournament, gazing upon a still more brilliant 
sight than she viewed in the Baron of Bridthorpe's 
courtyard. The ground where the tournament 
was to take place was but a short distance from 
the castle, and the ladies were borne there in 
horse-litters, while the gentlemen rode on horse- 
back. When Sybil arrived at the gallery, she 
found she was placed just in the most excellent 
position for viewing the King and his royal con- 
sort. They were both looking smilingly down 
upon the surrounding crowd, who had vociferously 
cheered then^as they entered the gallery prepared 
for them, in which a throne had been erected. 
They were, it possible, more gorgeously attired 
than on the evenings before. 



The enclosure of the lists was oblong in shape, 
the ground level, and covered with smooth green 
sward ; it was surrounded with strong palisades, 
and was about a quarter of a mile long, and 
about half as wide. The combatants were to 
enter at the north and south, where there were 
wooden gates to admit them. At each extremity 
was a large enclosed space for those knights who 
might be disposed to enter the lists. All round 
were placed the temporary erections where lords 
and ladies, and others of high degree, might gaze 
upon the combatants below, while far and near, 
on every side, a motley crowd of humbler spec- 
tators were perched upon every available branch 
of the trees in the meadows, in order to have a 
good view of the then favourite pastime of the 
English public. 

Now came forward the heralds, with their cry 
for "largesse," which was ah appeal for the 
money which was liberally thrown to them from 
the wealthy spectators. Then came the shouts 
of " Love of ladies — death 6f champions ! " and 
so forth, all of which was customary on such 
occasions. And now the knights were seen to 
crowd either extremity of the lists. 

Sybil strained her eyes in vain to catch sight 
of her own true knight, Hugo Spencer, but her 
search was vain. Over and over again did her 
eager glance scan the group of brilliant knights 
with their waving plumes and glistening helmets. 
She sought the pennon of Hugo amidst the 
fluttering ribbons which floated from the spear- 
heads, but she failed to find it, and yet how cer- 
tainly he had assured her that he would be one 
of the first knights present in the lists ! 

Three knights now advanced to the combat, 
their gallant horses plunging wildly as they came 
forward. Three challengers were ready to meet 
them ; and soon the six knights, having touched 
each other's shields with the reverse of his lance, 
in token of desiring to essay a trial of skill in 
"arms of courtesy," as it was called, again re- 
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treated to either end of the lists, where they 
remained drawn up in line. Presently a loud 
flourish of trumpets resounded through the air, 
and the knights advanced at full gallop. Two 
knights measured their length upon the ground, 
horses and riders both prostrate. The two re- 
maining combatants merely shivered their lances 
against each other's shields, and again returned 
fiercely to the charge with new lances, while the 
poor defeated knights withdrew from the lists in 
great dejection. 

Party after party of knights came on the field, 
all meeting with different success, yet Hugo did 
not appear. The Baron of Bridthrope, who was 
hovering near Sybil, ever and anon whispering 
fulsome compliments in her ear, soon announced 
to her that he was about to enter the lists. The 
Lady Elfrida then inquired of him where was Sir 
Hugo Spencer, and whyfore did he tarry. The 
Baron smiled grimly, and replied that it was pos- 
sible that the youth might have some natural fear 
of breaking a lance with knights of such great 
repute for valour as were then present Sybil 
flushed indignantly, and replied that, an she judged 
him aright, Sir Hugo Spencer feared no knight, 
howsoever great his valour. 

" Sir Hugo Spencer is young," then answered 
the Baron; "these knights are seasoned in 
arms." 

"No matter for that," said the Lady of Fitz- 
allen. " We all know Hugo too well to fancy for 
one instant that fear could cause his absence; 
and methinks 'tis scarcely generous of his host — 
and a noble baron to boot — to endeavour to lay 
such an imputation to his charge." 

We will now go back a few hours in the stor}', 
and find out the true reason of Hugo Spencer's 
absence from the tournament. After parting from 
Sybil the evening before, he had tarried but a short 
time in the ball-room, and, retiring to his own 
suite of apartments, he passed some time in giving 
instructions to his page about thp necessary pre- 
parations for the tournament to be held on the 
following day. Then, after a time, feeling dis- 
inclined to sleep, he wended his way out into the 
garden, and paced up and down upon the terrace 
near where he fancied his beloved Sybil was 
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sleeping. He had not tarried long upon the ter- 
race when he was joined by his host. The lights 
in the dancing-hall were now being extinguished 
one by one, and as Hugo and his companion 
paced side by side the length of the terrace, they 
saw the castle gradually fade into darkness. 

" I find my limbs somewhat in need of repose," 
said the Baron, presently. "An it please you, we 
will mount yonder stone steps, which lead into a 
chamber where I often pass the midnight hours. 
We have from thence a fine view over hill and 
dale, and can look for many a mile over rich 
lands of forest and pasture pertaining to the home 
of my ancestors." 

Hugo followed the Baron up a flight of steep 
steps, and his host led the way through a short 
open gallery, which brought them to a doorway 
covered by a heavy curtain. Raising this, they 
were soon standing in a small vaulted chamber 
with long slits of windows, from whence they 
obtained a splendid view of the moonlit scenery 
around. 

After looking out on the scene without for a 
mmute, Hugo broke the silence by saying, "What 
part do you purpose taking in the tournament 
to-morrow ? " 

" I may, perchance, shiver a lance or so with 
my fellows in honour of her I fain would have 
owned by all the world as the Queen of Love and 
Beauty," replied the Baron. 

" And I, too, am eager to do the same," cried 
the youthful Hugo, the blood kindling in his 
cheek. "But I would do more than shiver a 
lance in the cause. I would risk my life, shed 
my heart's best blood — ^ay, every drop of it — to 
proclaim her I love, my peerless Sybil, the Queen 
of Love and Beauty. All men shall own it, or 
let he who would gainsay it look to himself. I 
would soon make him lick the dust." 

" You speak hotly," sneered the Baron. " A« 
it happens, the lady / would proclaim Queen of 
Love and Beauty is no other than, as you have 
truly named her, the 'peerless Sybil;* and 1 
intend, with their Majesties' permission, to lay the 
coronet they have presented for the purpose at 
the feet of Sybil. I trust I shall ere long have 
the right of calling her not only Queen of Love 
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and Beauty, but queen of my heart and all I 
possess into the bargain." 

" Not so," cried Hugo, angrily. " Sybil and 
I have been betrothed since we were mere 
children. Our parents know it, and, indeed, all 
the world. And if you wish, my lord, to proclaim 
her Queen of Love and Beauty, you must first 
gain the power to do so over me by trial by 
battle. / and no other shall lay the King's and 
Queen's coronet at Sybil's feet. You only shall 
do so if I do not live." 

" I yield my right to no man, young sir," re- 
plied the Baron, fiercely. " We may to-morrow 
see who -will gain the day." 

"Till to-morrow, ,then," said Hugo, as, drawing 
the curtain aside, he left the Baron's chamber. 

He quickly descended the steps, and calling 
his squire, ordered him to make arrangements for 
the next day. Then he hurried to his sleeping- 
chamber and strove to rest. 



The night was far advanced, yet it was some 
hours ere Hugo could sleep. At last he did so, 
and was only awakened by hearing outside the 
walls of his chamber the same warlike sounds 
which had roused Sybil ; but while it was early 
when she awoke, it was considerably later when 
Hugo sprang from his couch. 

He called his page, but no one answered ; he 
then stepped to the one large oaken door which 
led from a long corridor to his sleeping-apartment. 
He turned the handle, which consisted of a large 
iron ring, but the door did not yield ; there was 
a keyhole, but the key was on the outer side, and 
he also remembered to have noticed some heavy 
bolts. 

He kicked and struck the ponderous door 
with all his might, but to no avail. He shouted 
and again called his squire and page, but there 
was no answer — the sounds without drowned his 
voice. 



(To he continued.) 



THE WOOING OP MASTER FOX. 

By EDWARD LORD LYTTON. 



HEN the dog had 
finished, the griffin 
said to him, " I see, 
my friend, that you 
know how to speak 
the truth. I am in 
want of just such a 
servant as you will 
make me; so stay 
with me and keep 
watch over my trea- 
sure when I sleep." 
"Two words to that," said the dog. "You 
have hurt my feelings very much by suspecting 
my honesty, and I would much sooner go back 
into the wood and be avenged on that scoundrel 




the fox, than serve a master who has so ill an 
opinion of me. I pray you, therefore, to dismiss 
me, and to put me in the right way to my cousin 
the cat." 

" I am not a griffin of many words," answered 
the master ot the cavern, " and I give you your 
choice: be my servant, or be my breakfast. It 
is just the same to me. I give you time to de- 
cide till I have smoked out my pipe." 

The poor dog did not take so long to consider. 
" It is true," thought he, " that it is a gieat mis- 
fortune to live in a cave with a griffin of so un- 
pleasant a countenance ; but probably, if I jserve 
him well and faithfully, he '11 take pity on me 
some day, and let me go back to earth, and 
prove to my cousin what a rogue the fox is ; and 
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as to the rest, though I would sell my life as 
dear as I could, it is impossible to fi^ht a griffin 
with a mouth of so monstrous a size." 

In short, he thereupon decided to stay with 
the griffin. 

" Shake a paw on it," quoth the grim smoker; 
and the dog shook paws. 

"And now," said the griffin, "I'll tell you 
what you are to do. Look here " — and, moving 
his tail, he showed the dog a great heap of gold 
and silver in a hole in the ground that he had 
covered with the folds of his tail ; and also, what 
the dog thought more valuable, a great heap of 
bones of very 
tempting appear- 
ance. 

"Now," said the 
griffin, "during the 
day I can take very 
good care of these 
myself; but at 
night it is very ne- 
cessary that I 
should go to sleep; 
so when I sleep, 
you must watch 
over them instead 
of me." 

" Very well," 

said the dog. "As 

to the gold and 

silver, I have no 

objection; but I ,,,. .«. , 

- J , , ** I m not a gnmn of many words : 

would much rather 

that you would lock up the bones, for I 'm often 

hungry of a night, and ^" 

" Hold your tongue," said the griffin. 

" But, sir," said the dog, after a short silence, 
"surely nobody ever comes into so retired a 
situation. Who are the thieves, if I may make 
bold to ask?" 

"Know," answered the griffin, " that there are a 
great many serpents in this neighbourhood ; that 
they are always trying to steal my treasure ; and 
if they catch me napping, they, not contented 
with theft, would do their best to sting me to death. 
So that I am almost worn out for want of sleep." 
124 



" Ah ! " quoth the dog, who was fond of a good 
night's rest, "I don't envy you your treasure, sir." 
At night the griffin, who had a great deal of 
penetration, and saw that he might depend on 
the dog, lay down to sleep in another corner of 
the cave; and the dog, shaking himself well, so 
as to be quite awake, took watch over the trea- 
sure. His mouth watered exceedingly at the 
bones, and he could not help smelling them now 
and then ; but he said to himself, " A bargain 's 
a bargain, and since I have promised to sene 
the griffin, I must serve him as an honest dog 
ought to serve." 

In the middle of 
the night he saw a 
great snake creep- 
ing in by the side 
of the cave, but 
the dog set up so 
loud a bark that 
the griffin awoke, 
and the snake 
crept away as fast 
as he could. Then 
the griffin was verv* 
much pleased, and 
he gave the dog 
one of the bones 
to amuse himself 
with; and every 
night the dog 
watched the trea- 
sure, and acquitted 
be my servant or be my breakfast." ,.',/. u 

' ' himself so well, 

that not a snake at last dared to make its appear- 
ance. So the griffin enjoyed an excellent night's 
rest. 

The dog now found himself much more com- 
fortable than he expected. The griffin regularly 
gave him oneof the bones for supper; and,pleased 
j with his fidelity, made himself as agreeable a 
master as a griffin could be. Still, however, the 
dog was secretly very anxious to return to earth; 
for having nothing to do during the day but to 
doze on the ground, he dreamed perpetually of 
his cousin the cat's charms ; and in fancy he gave 
the rascal Reynard as hearty a worry as a fox 
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my well have the honour of receiving from a 
dog's paws. He awoke panting. Alas ! he could 
not realize his dreams. 

One night, as he was watching as usual over 
the treasure, he was greatly surprised to see a 
beautiful little black and white dog enter the 
cave, and it came fawning to our honest friend, 
^^ing its tail with pleasure. 

"Ah! little one," said our dog, whom, to dis- 
tinguish, I will call the watch-dog, "you had 
better make the best of your way back again. 
See, there is a great griffin asleep in the other 
comer of the cave, and if he wakes he will either 
eat you up or make 
you his servant, as 
he has made me." 

"I know what 
you would tell me," 
said the little dog, 
" and I have come 
down here to de- 
liver you. The 
stone is now gone 
from the mouth of 
the cave, and you 
have nothing to 
do but to go back 
with me. Come, 
brother, come." 

The dog was very 
much excited by 
this address. 
"Don't ask me, 
my dear little 
friend," said he; 



At length the little dog, finding it all in vain, 
said, " Well, then, if I must leave, good bye ; 
but I have become so hungry in coming down 
all this way after you, that I wish you would give 
me one of those bones. They smell very plea- 
santly, and one out of so many could never be 
missed." 

" Alas ! " said the watch-dog, with tears in his 
eyes, "how unlucky I am to have ate up the 
bone my master gave me, otherwise you should 
have had it, and welcome. But I can't give you 
one of these, because my master has niade me 
promise to watch over them all, and I have given 

him my paw on it. 
I am sure a dog of 
your respectable 
appearance will say 
nothing further on 
the subject." 

Then the little 
dog answered pet- 
tishly, "Pooh! 
what nonsense you 
talk : surely a great 
griffin can't miss a 
little bone fit for 
me!" And nest- 
ling his nose under 
the watch-dog, he 
tried forthwith to 
bring up one of 
the bones. On this 

the watch-dog grew 
' A little black and white dog came fawning to the honest watch dog." , j |.u^„«u 



you must be aware that I 
should be too happy to escape out of this cold 
cave, and roll on the soft turf once more ; but 
if I leave my master the griffin, those cursed 
serpents, who are always on the watch, will come 
in and steal his treasure — nay, perhaps sling him 
to death." 

Then the little dog came up to the watch-dog 
and remonstrated with him greatly, and licked 
him caressingly on both sides of his face, and 
taking him by the ear, endeavoured to draw him 
from the treasure ; but the dog would not stir a 
step, though his heart sorely pressed him. 



with much reluctance, he seized the little dog 
by the nape of the neck and threw him off, but 
without hurting him. Suddenly the little dog 
changed into a monstrous serpent, bigger even 
than the griffin himself, and the watch -dog 
barked with all his might. The griffin rose in a 
great hurry, and the serpent sprang upon him 
ere he was well awake. I wish you could have 
seen the battle between the griffin and the ser- 
pent, how they coiled and twisted, and bit and 
darted their fiiery tongues at each other. At 
length the serpent got uppermost, and was about 
to plunge his tongue into that part of the griffin 
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which is unprotected by his scales, when the 
dog, seizing him by the tail, bit him so sharply 
that he could not help turning round to kill his 
new assailant, and the griffin, taking advantage 
of the opportunity, caught the serpent by the 
throat with both claws, and fairly strangled him. 
As soon as the 
griffin had recover- 
ed from the ner- 
vousness of the 
conflict, he heaped 
all manner of ca- 
resses on the dog 
for saving his life. 
The dog told him 
the whole story, 
and the griffin then 
explained that the 
dead snake was 
the King of the 
Serpents, who had 
the power to 
change himself 
into any shape he 
pleased. 

"If he had 
tempted you," said 
he, " to leave the treasure but for one moment, 
or to have given him any part of it, ay, but a 
single bone, he would have crushed you in an 
instant, and ctung me to death ere I could have 
waked; but none, no, not even the most veno- 
mous thing in creation, has power to hurt the 
honest." 

"That has always been ir.y belief," answered 
the dog ; " and now, sir, yoi: had better go to 
sleep again, and leave the rest to me." 



* The dog, seizing the serpent by the tail, bit him sharply. 



"Nay," answered the griffin, " I have no longer 
need of a servant ; for now that the King of the 
Serpents is dead, the rest will never molest me. 
It was only to satisfy his avarice that his subjects 
dared to brave the den of the griffin." 

Upon hearing this the dog was exceedingly 

delighted, and 
raising himself on 
his hind paws, he 
begged the griffin 
most movingly lo 
let him return to 
earth, to visit his 
mistress the cat, 
and worry his rival 
the fox. 

" You do not 
serve an ungrateful 
master," answered 
the griffin. "You 
shall return, and I 
I will teach you all 
the craft of our 
race, which is much 
craftier than the 
race of that petti- 
fogger the fox, 
so that you may be able to cope with your 
rival." 

"Ah, excuse me," said the dog hastily, " I am 
equally obliged to you, but I fancy honesty is a 
match for cunning any day ; and I think ravself 
a great deal safer in being a dog of honour than 
if I knew all the tricks in the world." 

"Well," said the griffin, a little piqued at the 
dog's bluntness, "do as you please; I wish you 
all possible success." 



{7p be continued,) 
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THE EDITOR'S CORNER. 

Y Dear Little Friends,— As I have received several letters from you relating anecdotes 
of pet animals, I do not think I can do better than fill up the Editor's Comer this 
month with one or two, so here they are. 



AN ANECDOTE FOR THE 
EDITORS CORNER. 

Erwarton Rectory, near Ipswich, Suffolk. 
My Dear Editor, — I think you would like 
me to write you a short anecdote for the Editor's 
Comer about a little fox-terrier dog called '* Fid- 
get," which belongs to my brother-in-law. She is 
both clever and wise, and very fond of being 
taken notice of. She can sit up and beg, sham 
sick, do "Trust " and " Paid for," and other nu- 
merous tricks. Every one who sees her is always 
struck v^ith her, on account of her pretty face and 
winning ways. If, after an absence of a few hours, 
she finds any one, she will run about them, taking 
hold of their skirts in her mouth, and especially 
when hungry, she will lead you to the biscuit-box, 
and sit up before it without being told She 
generally lives with us, but pays occasional visits 
to her master. Her comfortable quarters are 
always in the house, and she sleeps very heartily 
in a big rug in my sister's room, of whom she is 
exceedingly fond. But her greatest delight is to 
go for a drive, and there she sits on the box by 
the coachman as happy as can be. I am afraid 
we rather spoil her ; but still, she has one good 
trait in her character, that is, of being most obe- 
dient. Nothing, I believe, would prevent her 
from obeying when called. The other evening, 
when my sister was in her room. Fidget came in 
and began trying to attract her attention, and 
whining, jumped on the bed and put her little 
nose into my sister's muff, brought out a hand- 
kerchief and took it to her, then running off again, 
brought her in the same manner her gloves, 
thinking most probably that she wanted them. 
When she used to live with her master in his 
barrack-rooms, she always took his gloves to his 
servant to clean. And now, even when you talk 
to her or speak to her, she will run off to find 
something to bring you — an old piece of paper 
or wool, or anything she can find She has lived 
with us so long that she is almost human (and, I 
believe, understands every word you say to her). 
She will carry a little basket for you and never 
drop it. I should not have space to tell of all 
Fidget's tricks, but I hope some other day I shall 
be able to tell you more of the dear little mite, 
•and itiU then we must wish her good bye. 
I remain. 
Your affectionate little friend, 

Vera Geraldine Wood. 
Aged X I years and lo months. 



Pkeston Deanery, Northampton. 
Dear Mrs. Sale Barker, — I thought you 
would like me to send you a little anecdote to 
put in the Editor's Comer. 

CAPTAIN BLUFF'S TRICK. 

Years ago, a lady residing in Chelsea had a 
large and favourite cat, called Captain Bluff, who, 
among other tricks, had one of jumping up at 
the door and raising the latch. On one occa- 
sion he was the innocent cause of a great fright, 
although it turned out afterwards to be amusing 
also. 

Unknown, as it is believed, to the mistress of 
the house, who was spending the evening with a 
neighbour, the servants were entertaining a select 
party of friends, and were in the height of their 
enjoyment, when footsteps were distinctly heard 
descending the staircase, and presently, to the 
horror of the inmates of the kitchen, the door- 
bolt was slipped, and they found themselves 
securely fastened in ! Of course, " thieves " was 
the first thought of every one ; and it is recorded 
that the solitary man of the party turned palest 
of all at the bare idea of such a possibility ; but, 
most fortunately, just as some of the women 
showed symptoms of hysterics and fainting-fits, 
a loud and urimistakeable mew revealed the 
intruder. 

It was Captain Bluff, who, coming down un- 
invited to supper, had accidentally slipped the 
bolt, instead of raising the latch. 

How relieved the party were need not be told. 
Still, the situation was not an agreeable one. 
There was no second door to the kitchen, and 
the window was firmly guarded by iron bars, and 
even if they stopped a chance passer-by, the hall- 
door was locked, and no one could get in by it 
to release them. 

They were on the verge of despair, when the 
housemaid suddenly remembered that she had 
left the back door unlocked, and by that fortunate 
circumstance they eventually escaped from du- 
rance vile, but not until some hours had passed, 
and " missus " was expected back every minute, 
for they had to wait till the watchman went his 
rounds (it was before the days of policemen), 
and by enlisting him and a ladder into the service, 
an entrance was obtained over the garden wall. 
I remain yours truly, 

Marcella M. Singleton. 
Aged 9 years and 1 1 months* 

P.S, — I read this anecdote in a book. 
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PUZZLE PAGE. 



■*H- 



CHARADES. 



NE of an order demonstrative 
My first before you see, 
Quickly you'll find him, as I believe, 
A proxy standeth he. 

e of an order diminutive, 
Ais smallness may surprise, 
My second you '11 find, as I believe. 
Less than little in size. 

Now, my whole if you appreciate, 

A donkey you must be; 
But if I your taste depreciate, 

You '11 not appreciate me. 



A little one, my third 

Describes my second's way; 
Its sound is scarcely heard 

In time and love to end. 

My whole, O goblin thing ! 

A spirit, sapphire blue ; 
Who broke its tiny wing ? 

'T was Phyllis and her crew. 



On costly rows of pearl 
A guard I deftly keep; 

While Phyllis in the whirl 

Moves gaily through the dance. 

But if my first holds hard. 
My second must be held ; 

Firm hands its speed retard 
And guide its comers well. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A bottle. 

A name for cannibals. 
Cloth of flax. 

To utter melodious sounds. 
High in stature. 
To bring together. 
An insect. 

The bottom of a room. 
The initials and finals, read downwards, form 
the names of two of Shakespeare's characters. 







ANSWERS TO PUZZLES C 






Charades. 






I. Humm-ing-bird. 






Riddle. 






Young Kangaroo. 






Double Acrostics. 




I. 


2. 


H 
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A 


rn 


U n A 


N 


e 


Z G u N 


D amiett A A n D 


E 


the 


R R aspberr Y 


L 


of 


T Sugar — candy. 


Handel — Mozart. 


I 


28 





DIAMOND PUZZLES. 
I. 
A letter, a measure, to be seen in winter, no- 
thing, a letter. 

2. 
A letter, a relation, a gem, down, Omega. 



ON PAGE 96. 



2. Rainbow. 



Diamond Puzzles. 



I. 


A 


ART 


ARROW 


TOW 


W 


2. 


M 


FAR 


MAXIM 


RIM 


M 
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(Far Children wider Fourteen,) 

N.B. — Prize-winners are not eligible as Candidates for the Prize Competition in the Number following that in which they 
gain a Prize. 

1. A Prize, of One Guinea, for the best Answers to Puzzles on page 128. If more than one competitor should 

answer all correctly, the prize will be given to the youngest. 

2. A Prize, of One Guinea, for the best Essay on the Proyerb, " Time and tide wait for no man." 

3. A Prize, of Half-a-Guinea, for the second-best • 

4. A Prize, of Half-«-Guinea, for the best made child's Pinafore. 

(For Children under Ten.) 

5. A Prize, of One Guinea, for the best made and prettiest Pincushioa. 

6. A Prize, of Half-a-Guinea, for the second-best 



REGULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED BY COMPETITORS. 



1 . Firmly attach to every article sent in competition the 
printed notice of the subject cut from the cover. 

2. Write name, address, and age, on the back of drawings, 
&C. , and firmly attach the same to models, &c , where it is 
impracticable to write on the article sent 

3. Should there be less than three competitors, we reserve 
the right of witholding the prize. 

4. l:,ss;iys are to be written on one side of the paper only, 
and the >ep irate sheets to be firmly fixed together at the 
top of the left-hand comer. 

5. We cannot, under any circumstances, return any 
article sent for competition. 

6. Correspondence on any other subject must not appear 
on the same sheet ol paper as the Essays. 



7. Any articles thai an not prepaid^ or AfS,S^ thai an 
insitfficientlj stamped^ are not taken in hy us, 

8. All competitors must be under the age of 14 years, 
must state theur exact age on every subject submitted, and 
declare the 'work to have been done entirely 
ivlthout assistance. 

All articles sent in competition must be delivered on or 
before the loth of the month, to the Editor of Little 
Wideawake^ care of Messrs. George Routlbdgb and 
Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

*«* Successful competitors should address their letters 
to Messrs. George RoirrLBDGe and Sons, Broadway, 
Ludeate Hill, London, E.C., and not to the Editor. The 
envelope should be marked, *^ Little Wideawake'^ ^PHmcs. 



WINNERS OF FBIZES IN MABGH NUMBEB OF "LITTLE WIDEAWAKE." 



I. Best Answers to Puzzles on page 96. — Derwent Miall 
(aged I3i). Southview, Mowbray Road, Norwood 
S.E. 

S. First Prize for Essay. ~ Isabel Marion Harrison (aged 
I2i). Bagle House, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. 

3. Second Prize for same. — Pattie M. Martin (aged 9 years 
and II months). 69, Whellev's Koad, Edgbaston, 
Btnmlogham. 



Best Drawing. — Helene Sharp (aged 13 years and 5 
months). Care of Mrs. ^fewsome, 2, Fleet Street, 
Coventry. 

First Prize for Housewife.— Ella Dorothy Capper (aged 
8 years and 7 months). The Glen, Sydenham RcMid, 
Croydon. 

Second Prize for same. — Daisy Crawford (aged 8 years 
and 9 months), ai, Windsor Street, Edinburgh. 
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EPPS'S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

JAMES EPP8 & CO.. HomoeoDathic Chemists. 





BRYANT 



AND 



MAY'S 
MATCHESI 



> CnUVEROIl ) 

'* la as nearly taiteleas as God-Liver Oil oan be."— XmoiI [Am 

" No naoBOona emctatione follow after it ie swallowed."— jt<M 
It oan be borne and digested by the most delicate ; is the oolyitf 
which does not " repeat ; ' and for these resAons the most effloseioal 
kind in use. In capsuled Bottles only, at 1/4, 2/6, 4/0, 1 9/- 

wm^Mlkmmm am the sKcmc m 

TONGA NEURALGIl 

^H ^^ W ^PIHiH Sou ErarwlMn. 



WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 

The Lancet has subjeoted the Montserrat Lime Jaioe to 
fnll analysis for quality and purity, and recommends the 
public to drink it m preference to any form of alcohoL 

NTSERRAT 

FRUIT JUICE 

s^ CORDIALS 

Aromatic Clove, Strawberry, Raspberry, 

Pineapple, Sarsaparilla, Jargonelle, 

Quinine, Peppermint. 

Bgkyil from Qroeers, DniggiaU, and Wine MerchcmU 
everywhere, 

SZHIBITION HONOUBS-OAIiCUTTA, 1884. 



The Beat Bubstitate for Brandy. 

InTalTiable for Fains in the Stomach. 

An Bxoellent Freventhre to Cold. 

CAN BB nSBO WITH BTrHBX HOT, COLO, OR JBRATBD WATS. 

** It «nnot iUl to TMommtnd itMllL both to the medioal protarioa nd ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WE BURY THE HATCHET. 

TiF course poor Meg 
had fuft vanished 
into space — tum- 
bled right away into 
nowhere — when 
she fell off the bar. 
I only tried to tell 
you in the last 
chapter how things 
appeared to me — 
a young and terri- 
fied child — not 
how things really were. The boys, or at all 
events Tom, were wiser than I. They knew 
where Meg must be lying if I could not see her 
from the hedge; and as soon as they had taken 
in what had happened, they ran off to the rescue. 
They found her just where Tom had expected 
to find her, lying at the bottom of the deep ditch 
cut immediately under the hedge; and I had 
not seen her, partly because I had looked for 
her too far off, partly because the brambles and 
ferns through which she had crashed had closed 
over her directly. Her head had come in con- 
tact with one of the large stones, and she had 
been a little stunned by the blow on her temples 
— the boy found her apparently unconscious. 
Tom explained afterwards that he had once seen 
a fellow stunned by a cricket-ball, and that there- 
fore he did not feel frightened. I do not know 
how that may be. All I do know is, that while 
I still leant over the garden gate, and was still 
cryJ^gj ]^^^ dashed down the hill again, pushed 
past me, and ran into the house. Tom had 
sent him for help. It was a dreadful thing to 
me that Jack could not wait a moment to speak 
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to me. I called out after him, Had they found 
Meg ? and he shouted back in answer, 

"Yes; she's dead." 

This was not reassuring. The longer I brooded 
over it the more sure did I feel that, if Meg was 
dead, it was I who had killed her, and in an 
agony ot distress I crept away into the little 
wood, which I think I have mentioned before as 
a place where we children were allowed to play 
by ourselves. I went to the very farthest corner 
of the wood, farther than I had ever been before, 
and threw myself down on the grass under the 
trees, and I do not suppose a more frightened or 
miserable little child existed in the world that 
afternoon — I am sure I hope not 

Under the trees it was growing quite dark. 
There was a chill uncomfortable feeling in the 
air, and I had on no hat and only my short- 
sleeved cotton frock and school-room apron. 
But I did not mind the discomfort ; what I minded 
was the thought of my aunt, and of what they 
would all say at home, and the thought of Meg. 
I remember sitting crying in that wood till I 
really had not strength to cry any more, and only 
sobbed every now and then, while a dim feeling 
of wonder came over me as to whether any one 
would ever come and take me home — I was quite 
past going home by myself. 

At last some one came, and the some one was 
Tramp. I saw the little brown fellow trotting 
through the wood, and when he came to me he 
touched me with one paw and sat do\^n before 
me, with his head cocked very much on one side 
and his little sharp eyes glistening with intelli- 
gence. Tramp never spoke to us until he had 
first attracted our attention and was quite sure 
we were listening. Surprised probably that I 
made no remark, he presently touched me again, 
whereupon I said, "Well ?" in a dull kind of way. 
But an answer or a question was all he wanted. 
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He now sat up and begged violently, moving both 
paws rapidly, then subsided and cocked his head 
to see whether I understood. I did understand, 
just as plainly as though Tramp had spoken : I 
knew he meant "TheyVe sent me for you: come 
along." I got 
up wearily, and 
set off along the 
path. Tramp 
scampering on 
before at full 
speed, and then 
returning to 
jump up on me 
and lick my 
hands. This 
was his fashion 
ofsaying"Quite 
right; that's 
what I meant : 
you are to come 
home ; " and 
having impres- 
sed this upon 
me, he walked 
soberly in front, 
his head and 
tail very erect, 
and only now 
and then look- 
ing back to see 
that I was still 
following. 

In ihis man- 
ner he preceded 
me to the front 
door, where all 
the others were 
assembledjgave 
a short bark, 
which plainly 

said, " Well, here she is," and then went off to 
the comer of the shrubbery, where he kept his 
bones. He was anxious about his bones just 
then. Dan had seen him bury them. Dan was 
a great deal too much of a gentleman to meddle 
with any other dog's larder; but Tramp did not 
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fully understand that, or quite appreciate the 
high-mindedness of his friend. I can't say I 
thought much of Tramp at that moment; only 
I remembered afterwards having watched him 
run off to the shrubbery, and rout about there in 

his busy, fussy 
way, just as one 
does find one- 
self watching 
little things of 
no importance 
when anything 
very exciting is 
going on. 

I went up to 
the house with 
faltering steps, 
and then Jack 
came to meet 
me. The clasp 
of the little 
warm, not over- 
clean hand, was 
comforting. I 
clung to it. I 
felt dreadfully 
afraid of the 
others, and — 
could I believe 
my eyes? — 
whose was the 
tall white figure 
coming down 
the steps ? My 
aunt herself, 
still in her white 
dressing-gown, 
and hardly yet 
recovered from 
the attack of 
illness that 
whenever it came, used to leave her weak for 
days after. She took poor little me into her 
arms, and drew me to her. 

"Little Nell!— poor little Nell I " she said; 
" what a fright you have given us ! I could not 
think what had become of thee, my child." 
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" I Ve killed Meg ! " was all I could say. 

My aunt laughed. Never in all my life was 
anything so comfortable or so reassuring as that 
soft laughter. And then, while still holding me 
in her arms, my aunt went on to say I had not 
even been wrong or naughty that afternoon, 
the wrong and the naughtiness had been in the 
morning, when I really had teased Meg, and all 
this trouble had come of it But I had not 
killed her. Here she laughed again. It might 
have been a bad fall, because of the ugly stone 
at the bottom of the ditch. But what a silly 
little girl I was to think that we should all be 
allowed to play up there, if a fall from the bar 
could only lead to a fall down the hill. Why, 
Meg must have taken a flying leap, and a big 
one too, over ditch and all, before she could 
have gone down the slope to the river, as I 
thought she had done. Thus talking, and with 
every word she said disentangling more and 
more completely the confusion of ideas in my 
small mind, my aunt led me upstairs to her 
room, where I found Meg lying on the sofa. 
She held out her hand to me. 

"Why, Nell, where were you? You can't 
think what a state we have been in.*' 

Between surprise to find that it was I and not 
Meg about whom every one had felt anxiety, 
and the delight of finding her alive after all, I 
hardly knew what I said. I remember repeat- 
ing over and over that I did mt hate her, and 
would never tease her apy more. And I re- 
member being very much surprised that Meg 
should colour and hang her head, and that my 
aunt should look so gravely at her. 

" There is a great difference between eleven 
years old and seven," my aunt said ; and then I 
again asked Meg to forgive me, and told her I 
would always remember how much older she 
was than myself, for I thought that was what my 
aunt's words had meant. I don't think Meg 
thought so. I fancy she put another interpreta- 
tion upon them. However that may be, we 
kissed and made friends, and the next day, Jack 
and I being at play alone together, which did not 
often happen, we buried the hatchet 

M^s head ached a little that day, and she 



was excused from her lessons. But she thought 
it right to tell me, which she did with many 
blushes, that she had never been quite uncon- 
scious. There was a great bruise on her head, 
and for just a moment she had felt so stunned, 
that my voice calling her, and the cry I gave 
when she fell, had seemed to come from some 
long way off. And then, as she recovered her- 
self and heard me crying, she chose to lie still 
and let me have the fright — ^to pay me off for my 
trick upon her in the morning. Besides, she 
was really shaken enough to make it pleasant to 
lie still, and to know very well that some one 
would sooner or later come to help her home. 
Tom, seeing her there with closed eyes, had sent 
Jack off at once to summon aid; but he was 
hardly gone before Meg had sat up and opened 
her eyes. My cousins had so many falls, and 
met with so many adventures, that no one had 
been very much alarmed, except about me. 
Poor Meg had undergone most on my account 
Janie found it hard to forgive her for causing 
my aunt so much anxiety, and Tom was in high 
favour with every one for his bright idea of send- 
ing Tramp to hunt for me. 

Of course Meg must have been terribly disap- 
pointed at losing her great treat, but she did not 
say much about it I think that she and my 
aunt had a long talk together. Meg told me 
later, when we were both older, that she had 
been so much alarmed at my aunt's dread of what 
a silly excitable child, such as I then was, might 
do under the pressure of such a dreadful idea as 
that of having seen Meg tumble off into space 
and hearing she was dead, that she really had 
not had time to think of her own disappointment 
My aunt was afraid I had run away, and that I 
should catch my death of cold if the damp 
autumn evening came fully on before I was found. 
However, it had all ended happily at last. Jack 
and I were in my aunt's room when the idea 
occurred to him of burying the hatchet He 
sent me to fetch the weapons. 

" She keeps them in readiness for me," he was 
saying when I came back with the wooden dagger, 
tomahawk, as Jack called it, and the toy gun, 
which the gardener had made for us ; and then 
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my aunt heard a great deal about the enemy. It 
was some time before she understood. 

" Oh, I see ! " she said at last ; ** so my poor 
Meg was the enemy." 

Jack nodded. His forehead was puckered up, 
and he had on his " thinking face," as I used to 
call the puzzled look, and the eyes staring straight 
at my aunt 

"The worst of it is," said Jack, ^Mt all got 
mixed. Meg wasn't the enemy really, only in the 
story. We hated her in the story, you know, and 
she couldn't see the difference. I don't mind 
Meg out of the story — she is not a bit worse than 
the others." 

" I am glad of that," said my aunt 

" This was to scalp her with," Jack went on, 
brandishing the tomahawk; "and now we'll 
bury it— the feud is over. Still* I think it was 
foolish of her not to understand" 

My aunt tried to defend poor Meg, and indeed 
ventured to remark that she thought it a foolish 
play, and that at all events I had not been good 
about it, but had allowed a great deal of earnest 
to get into the story as far as enmity with my 
cousin was concerned. She hoped the hatchet 
would indeed be buried, and that she should hear 
of no more teasing. As for weapons, we should 
always want them, and it would always be right 
for me to help Jack keep his in order. There 
were plenty of enemies for us to fight without 
worrying her, poor Meg. And she laughed at us 
both as she spoke. Perhaps she saw I did not 
quite understand, though Jack did, and was 
nodding his head like a little mandarin, for I 
remember she drew me to her and asked, 

"How about the naughty teasing temper? 
How about Jack's arithmetic that won't get done 
in time of an afternoon, or his home lessons that 
will leave themselves to the very last minute? 
Are not these enemies ? " 

Jack laughed out loud, and brandished his 
tomahawk. 

" We '11 have at 'em ! " he said, and rushed out 
of the room with a war-whoop. I followed with 
a new idea in my mind. 

But in the wood — ^Jack had chosen the very 
spot where I had sat miserably crying the even- 
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ing before — I could not help recalling all I had 
felt when 1 saw Meg disappear ; also, I began to 
see that it was all my fault that she had neither 
gone to London nor seen the famous actor ; so 
that when we buried the hatchet I watered the 
grave with a few tears. 

" Don't be a silly," said Jack — but he kissed 
me — " it 's only because you 're a girljthat you 
got Meg out of the story and into your life. You 
can't hdp being a girl, you know : it 's no use 
fretting over it." 

And then he called Tramp, who had been 
gravely watching our proceedings, and both of 
them raced out of the wood. I trotted after as 
fast as I was able. 

As for Mrs. Paunceforte, all she was told was 
that, owing to some misunderstanding amongst 
the children, her message had not got itself de- 
livered to Meg in time. Mrs. Paunceforte de- 
clared she must make it up to her little quiet one 
by-and-bye ; and she looked round upon us all 
so meaningly, that for days after that we were on 
the tiptoe of expectation as to what new plan she 
had got into her head. But when a good many 
days had gone by, and nothing particular hap- 
pened, we forgot Mrs. Paunceforte for awhile in 
other interests. 

For, when I say nothing particular happened, 
I mean nothing that had to do with that lady ; 
for, as for ourselves, it seems to me that some- 
thing particular happened ever}' day of our lives. 
There was always something going on amongst 
us, not to mention that Jack and I were still seek- 
ing our fortune, and as earnest as ever in the 
matter. For a long time after poor Meg, in the 
character of the enemy, had fairly got out of the 
story once for all. Jack must have fought his own 
private enemy manfully — at least, I know he 
brought home a prize that autumn, which was 
the last thing any one had expected of him. 

The boys' tutor offered prizes now and then, 
to put his lads on their mettle, he said ; but no 
one had dreamed of Jack taking one. I was 
more proud of it than he was. I have the book 
now. But the only time Jack really seemed to 
care about it was the day he nailed the frontis- 
piece to a tree, and explained to me it was a 
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scalp brought home from the war-path. The 
poor book was lying at the foot of the school- 
room steps into the garden : I am very much 
afraid it bad been lying there all night. When I 
picked it up, the frontispiece fluttered out Jack 
seized upon it at once ; and after that, I not only 
took possession of the book, but of all the prizes 
he brought home. They were not many. I 
must have been ten or eleven years old, when 
one day he came upon the few volumes in a 
comer of my book-shelf, and said, " Hullo ! these 
are mine.'' And when I answered, " Yes ; they 
are the scalps," Jack stared, and could not re- 
member what I alluded to. It was just another 
of the instances when I took him literally at his 
word. His prizes always seemed to me trophies 
won from the enemy; and, what is more, my 
aunt agreed that they were. 

One " particular thing " that happened was 
that the doctor came to see me. I used to start 
up in the night, and terrify Liz, whose room I 
shared, by crying out that Meg was dead. I so 
often dreamed of the day our quarrel came to 
a climax, they thought my nerves had had a 
shock. But the " medicine man," as Jack and 
I called him, soon put me to rights again, only 
his coming for any of the school-room party was 
really an event. Usually he only saw my aunt 
I was to have a whole week's holiday, and be out 
all day long in the fresh air. We thought him 
an excellent doctor. I could not, of course, be 
alone all day while the others were at lessons, so 
my aunt sent word that I was to choose one 
companion to be idle with me. I wonder now 
whether she left the choice to me on purpose ? 
I fancy she must have done so. Janie summoned 
us all, and we made a serious business of the 
important decision. It was just before dinner : 
the boys were home ; Miss Danvers putting on 
her bonnet — she was to go home early that morn- 
ing — and the dogs were barking, as they always 
did when they saw her preparing to leave us. She 
accused us of having trained the dogs to do this, 
but indeed we had not The dear beasts only 
knew that, whatever we might settle down to 
afterwards, the first thing when Miss Danvers 
had gone was a general hur^-burly, in which 



they naturally delighted. Therefore, of course, 
when they saw her tying her bonnet-strings, while 
none of us were getting ready to go out, they 
barked joyously in anticipation of the fun. 

" Of course you will choose Jack," said Janie ; 
" but we may as well do things properly. Now, 
all of you stand round.*' She marshalled them 
all as she spoke, and before I knew where I was, 
had popped me in her own favourite place, upon 
the table. " Now, little one,Jchoose. It is not 
every one who has such a bit of patronage in their 
gift ; a whole week's playtime to give away." 

I chuckled with delight. **0f course you 
chose Jack," Janie had said, and of course I 
thought so too, and Jack thought so, — his eyes 
were twinkling with fun. A whole week, he and 
I together for those delicious three hours that 
were usually spent by him at his work, and by 
me in the school-room, though indeed my "work" 
was of the simplest in those days. And then the 
afternoon two hours as well ! I knew how glad 
he would be to have them to himself. What fun 
we would have ! And he knew I should choose 
him ! Fancy my choosing any one else ! How- 
ever, I did as Janie bade me. I looked gravely 
round the circle, and gave a reason, the best I 
could hit upon at the moment, for refusing each 
in turn. At Janie herself I shook my head. 

" Too big ; too old, ever so much ! " I said. 

She made me a courtesy. 

" Many thanks ! if you 'd done such an im- 
pertinent thing as choose me, you litrte scrap, I'd 
have " 

What Janie would have done she did not say. 

Next came Tom, and as I knew very well he 
would not have left his work for me, nor have 
known what to do with me on his hands, it was 
easy to leave him on one side, and pretend I was 
surprised at his assurance in even coming up to 
the table at alL I got credit for this with the 
others, and when the laugh was over, it was the 
turn of Liz. I told her I must have some one 
with two ears, and she only had one for what we 
others were about ; also that I wanted some one 
to play with, not read with. And then I looked 
across at Jack, and as I met his merry laughing 
eyes, Meg came up to me. She ought by rights 
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to have come next to Tom. I wondered for a 
moment why she had not done so. Perhaps she 
liad a mood. Yes ; that must be it Her eyes 
were large and sad, and she had not a smile for 
us. I was just going to push her aside, jump 
down from my throne and choose Jack, when 
Meg kissed me, and said very gently, 

"It's only play, Nell dear, and of course I 
know you don't want w^." 

I remembered then that something had gone 
wrong with Meg at breakfast, and Janie had said 
3he wished something pleasant could happen to 
put her in tune, for it was the first " mood " we 
had seen for a week. I looked across at Jack. 
Jack nodded ; his eyes twinkled more than ever. 
When I threw my arms round Meg's neck and 
cried out that I chose her, if only she didn't mind 
my being one of the little ones, and would let 
me play with her. Jack began to dance a war- 
dance, and informed the assembled company 
that I was a brick. Janie looked surprised ; but 
Meg herself got quite red in the face, and kissed 
me again, and said if Jack really did not mind 
she would like it very much, and she would take 
care of me and try and amuse me. And then 
we saw Meg was crying. She ran out of the 
room, and at first I was a little disappointed; 
but by-and-bye, when we were out in the garden 
together, she told me she had so very much 
wished for some chance to be kind and merry 
with me, and to make up for having been so 
long cross, that she was immensely obliged to 
me for choosing her. She also informed me she 
was never going to have moods any more. She 
did have them, but certainly not so often as of 
old, and whatever mood she was in, Meg was 
never unkind to me again in her life. 

On that morning, as we walked up and down 
trying to settle what we should do first, Punch 
stepped gravely forth and walked with us. But 
it was Meg, and not I, who laughed. 



We had a very happy week, and I was quite 
well at the end of it Luckily for us, it was fine 
weather. The others looked at us with envious 
eyes, when we snatched our garden hats from 
the pegs in the hall, and ran out of doors with 
the boys when they started for their morning's 
work. The boys themselves groaned when they 
turned in at their tutor's and saw Meg and myself 
still laughing outside in the sunshine. Bertram 
was so sad that he really was cross — the only 
time I think I ever saw him so. He and I were 
just of an age. The school-room work for both 
of us was of course very easy : hitherto we had 
done our lessons together, and played quietly 
together — or more often talked quietly — in the 
intervals of our light tasks. Now Bertram stood 
at the top of the steps with a frown on his soft 
little face. He used to wear a velvet tunic, and 
his mother had not yet brought herself to sacri- 
fice the long curls of fair hair : he looked like an 
old picture, such a pretty little fellow as he was. 
He and I had been told we ought to be friends 
because we were both the same age. I don't 
think it a good plan to tell people oflf for friends 
in this way — they like to choose their own. On 
this occasion Bertram remarked politely that he 
was the youngest, and I ought to have chosen 
him; but I was stuck-up: and then he turned on 
his heel and went back into the school-room. 
Meg said it really was hard on him. So we 
begged him off whenever it was possible, and 
took him with us wherever we went He was 
very soon good-tempered again; but I am 
afraid his wrongs rankled, for, for a very long 
time, he used to speak of all this as " the day 
you didn't choose me ; " and he always looked 
exceedingly dignified when he said it 

Well, live and learn, they say ; and that was 
my first lesson in the truth that you cannot please 
every one^ try as you may. 



{To be continued,) 
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T was Wednesday afternoon, and 
the boys at Elm Lodge College 
had a half-holiday. Two of the boys 
— day scholars — walked together from 
the school towards their separate 
homes. The elder of the two — a 
dark-haired, pale-faced boy of thirteen 
— said to the other — a fair ruddy boy, 
a year or two younger — " I say, Max- 
well, what are you going to do this 
afternoon to amuse yourself?*' 

"Oh, I don't know!" answered 

Maxwell; "perhaps go out on my 

tricycle, or take Molly for a country 

walk." 

" More fool you, it you do that," said Smithson. " Fancy wasting a half-holiday in taking one's 

sister out for a walk ! Let 's go into the fields and get some birds'-nests— I know there are plenty 

to be found in the hedge in the five-acre field that belongs to your father." 

"That may be," replied Maxwell ; " but you know my father has desired that I never take birds'- 
nesls, and he would be precious angry if he found out that I did so." 

" Oh, he won't know anything about it ! " cried the other. And accordingly, the two boys spent 
that afternoon in the five-acre field, stealing many a nest, and making many a poor little mother 
bird miserable. It was a very unsatisfactory afternoon to at least one of the boys, for Jack Maxwell 
would far rather have been taking a harmless walk with his sister than have spent his time in cruelty. 
However, he was afraid to say so, and so did wrong, as I am afraid many boys do, from sheer 
cowardice. At last they found a nest with seven young birds in it, and cruel Smithson was just 
going to take the poor little things out of their warm home, when the boys heard a sweet little voice 
near calling, " Jack ! Jack ! Where are you ? " 

" That 's Molly ! " cried Jack, in great alarm. " What 
will she say when she finds out what we have been doing?" 
"/don't care," cried Smithson. And away he ran, leaving 
Maxwell with the nest full of young birds in his hands. 

And so Molly found him. She was, poor little girl ! 
very much distressed at what Jack had done, but she 
promised not to " sneak," as the boy called it, only she 
made her brother give her his word of honour not to take 
a nest again. And then she thought of what could best 
be done with the present little unfortunates. She looked 
up and found the parent birds were hovering near, so she 
proposed to Jack to put the nest in an old cage and hang 
it upon a tree near, where the old birds could see it. 
This was done, and both the children were delighted to 
see the father and mother soon eagerly feeding their 
children through the bars. 

I am sure you will be glad to hear that the plan answered perfectly, as all the young birds lived, 
and Molly set them free as soon as they could fly well. 
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MAY. 

FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE 

UNNY skies all bright and blue, 
Sweet pink buds of May; 
Climbing boys that cut them down 
In the early day. 

Feathery grass out in the fields, 

Little lambs are near; 
Birds are flying in the wood, 

Butterflies are here. 

All the world is glad and grand. 

Green are all the trees, 
And the air is heavy, too. 

With great booming bees. 

Primroses are fading now, 

Violets are gone ; 
Sweet fair lilies still are found. 

Looking pale and wan. 

All the air is fresh and sweet, 

Corn is young and green ; 
Out into the garden look, 

A rose may now be seen. 

And the days now lengthen out, 

Summer steals on Spring; 
Everything is beautiful. 

And all the birdies sing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

long remembered 

hat day of gloom 

nd sorrow, for 

Ithough Bluebell 

ras a new friend, 

iiere was a look of 

weet sympathy 

he had given when 

llfs heart had gone 

ut to meet it, and 

Jluebell would 

henceforth be an important person in her little 

life. 

Her grandfather did not return till tea-time, and 
Elf wandered into the kitchen, and sitting on one 
leg in a high, narrow, old window-seat, played with 
the tassel of the blind and listened to the gossip 
of the servants on the terrible event which had 
occurred ; and she tried to picture to herself the 
round sunny face under the aspect of the pain 
and sorrow it would now wear. 

Her grandfather had evidently been a help and 
strength to the sorrowing family, arranging and 
managing where there seemed no one able to do 
so; but he said little about it, after remarking 
what a depressing thing it was to see a family 
plunged in such terrible sorrow and sore trouble- 
"Did you see Bluebell?'' inquired Elf. 
"Yes, poor lassie! — poor lassie!" was all he 
answered. 

When Elf was going to bed that night, Janet 
remarked how pleased all the household were 
that the laird had taken an active part in the 
desolate house that had lost its head and support. 
" It is like auld lang syne, when all the country- 
side turned to their chief in every trouble, and 
expected his help and sustenance as a matter of 
course," she said; "and Auchinvellan himself is 
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well acquainted with trouble: there were some 
years that went over his head, when troubles 
rained down on him." 

" He never speaks to me of them." 

" No, he wants your life to be bright and free 
from care." 

"All his children died." 

"Ay! "said Janet, "and there were troubles 
worse than death. Auchinvellan began life with 
every happiness before him, and he seemed a man 
made for happiness and joy. I remember him 
lang syne when I was a lassie, when the folks 
would watch for his coming, and say the sight of 
his bright face would make any one foiget their 
troubles, and the children of the village would fly 
to meet him, feeling no shyness, for he had always 
something to do or say to make them laugh; and 
there was his own beautiful family growing up 
about him. He was the envy of all, far and near; 
and to think all he has since come through ! His 
three bonnie daughters died from one cause or 
another in one year, and of his seven sons he has 
not one to stand beside him this day." 

Elf solemnly clasped her hands, and gazed up 
at a picture hanging on the wall. 

"Yes, missie, that was your mother: she was 
just lovely — but false, and brought trouble on 
trouble to this. Auchinvellan owes the loss of his 
two eldest sons to her. Afterwards, she married 
your father, who was the third son, and your grand- 
father would never see her or him after that She 
was more beautiful than any one else, and more 
like a fairy than a human being; but she brought 
trouble and misery to all who had to do with her, 
and not having seen his son for three or four years, 
Auchinvellan arrived to see him lying dead, and 
a frail wee lassie of two years old asleep, with her 
head on her dead father's face, and her mother 
away with her relations, having fled away from 
sorrow and darkness. Auchinvellan took away 
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his own, his dead son and his grandchild, and sent 
her word never to approach him or his again; and 
she married again almost directly." 

"Are they all dead?" 

" All but his fourth son, who was a disgrace and 
trouble, and his father was terribly severe with 
him, and he disappeared many many years ago, 
and none know if he be dead or alive. So you 
see you are all that he has. I remember when 
your father \^as brought back dead, the trouble 
that was felt all through the country-side, and how 
every one came bringing flowers, and he was laid 
in the earth just covered with them. All the great 
folk sent splendid wreaths of white hothouse 
flowers, and the poor folk just brought bunches 
of bluebells and heather." 

And Elf was now left lying on her pillow, with 
these last words sounding in her ear. She had 
heard all thb before, but she always liked to hear 
it again, getting fresh details now and again from 
one person or another; and she fell asleep dream- 
ing of the flowers. 

"I am not going to the manse this morning, 
Janet," she said, as soon as she had woke up. 

"How is that?" 

"Well, I am sute I cannot say, but something 
was the matter with Miss Gordon, and she cried 
and screamed, and her nose got red, and her 
handkerchief went to nothing, and she told grand- 
papa she wouldn't teach me any more. I was 
quite pleased she said that, but I think grandpapa 
was rather frightened, because he made me speak 
to her. She wouldn't listen to him." 

"And you are really not to go any more. Are 
you going to have lessons with the master?" 

"I don't know," said Elf, slowly and thought- 
fully. "I like lessons with him best, because 
we understand each other ; but they have been 
telling me at the manse it is very selfish of me 
to take up his time when he has so many other 
things he would like to be doing." 

"Elf, I am going to the Nicols'," said her 
grandfather at breakfast-time. '* Have you any 
message to send ? " 

"No." 

"What, not to Bluebell?" 

"N — no," she answered, wishing she could 



sufficiently conquer her shyness, and send a 
message of the kind feelings she really had for 
her, and would like to send by her grandfather. 

He was disappointed, and looked somewhat 
reproachfully at her, which the sensitive child in- 
stantly felt, and would have given anything to 
frame and send that message; but she could only 
stand and watch him go. 

By-and-bye she wandered out. It was a grey, 
chilly, gusty morning, with driving showers of 
mist; but she had been brought up to think 
nothing of rain, and with her little mackintosh 
coat and leggings, and Balmoral cap, she went 
out into it, as unmindful of it as an English child 
would have been at going into sunshine. 

In the North the summer as usual had lingered, 
and was long in coming, and flowers were behind- 
hand. The heather was mostly in bud, only oc- 
casional patches on the hillsides bloomed, and 
bluebells were scanty. Elf, however, knew exactly 
where to look for what she wanted, and presently 
she was tramping through the wet heather and 
bracken, down a rift in the high cliffs which led 
to the shore. 

Only much searching and long looking enabled 
her to gather anything like a bunch. How little 
English children, who for instance live in London, 
and go in the summer-time to one of the towns 
by the sea called watering-places, know of the sort 
of walk Elf now took. A waterfall, or'bum as it 
is called, was dashing along, bounding and splash- 
ing from the hills above down to the sea below, 
sometimes making great falls, with much noise 
and foam, sometimes running swiftly along, the 
crystal-clear water showing every pebble and stone 
— where Elf would often come with Janet, and 
spend hours in the water, walking barefooted, 
searching for pebbles — and then falling over rocks 
again on its way. And when it did reach its des- 
tination, what a beautiful sea it was, and how 
unlike the sea round the English and French 
coasts ! Here in the North, on a calm day, the 
water was of such crystal clearness and purity, 
that on looking over the side of a boat at a great 
depth, it was difficult to believe there was any- 
thing between you and those beautiful sea-flowers 
and shells which lay at the bottom. 
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This morning Elf sprang with a bound on to 
a rock in the waterfall, then on to another and 
smaller stone; this one was slippery and unsteady, 
and anyone unused to burn-climbing would have 
remained on it seeking to gain their balance before 
proceeding farther, and have inevitably fallen 
in, in consequence. The'/irst 'touch of her foot 
had told Elf the position was unsatisfactory, 
and she made an instantaneous further spring to 
another, which landed her safely in the middle of 
the burn. Here she paused a moment, not only 
to consider which way to proceed, but to give an 
anxious glance to assure herself there were rto 
otters about. 

There were many in that bum looking after the 
" wee trouties," and on one occasion when an 
otter was seeking fish and Elf pebbles, there had 
been a meeting and a recognition, and it is hard 
to say which was the most alarmed and scampered 
in the opposite direction the fastest. 

Elf, however, had got the gamekeeper to snare 
one for her, and had preserved the skull. She 
had a collection of skulls, and she knew well the 
strong teeth and the long curve of the creature's 
mouth; and it was always the object of her 
desires in her burn scrambles not to meet with 
an otter. 

She landed safely on the other side, and passed 
through oj" into some very boggy ground, and 
climbed up some places so steep, she had to pull 
herself up by the heather ; then certain patches 
of long grass she would fly through, with sus- 
picious glances after adders. She climbed any 
place, let herself down rocks and heather and 
bracken, crossed any number of burns — did not 
care what difficulties she went through so long as 
she accomplished her object. Such determination 
generally meets with success, and in a short time 
she had finished part of her task, and uncon- 
sciously had arranged herself into a pretty picture. 

A group of silver birch-trees stood on the hill- 
side, their bright, shining, silver stems twisting, 
and twining, and bending, and arching in every 
fanciful shape ; under them ferns, heather, and 
rocks. On the bough of one, with her feet resting 
on a moss-grown stone, sat Elf, her cap pushed to 
the back of her head, and the rain running in little 
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streams down her little fair face, which was just 
tinged with a fresh colour. 

In her lap lay a bunch of bluebells, and she had 
produced a reel of cotton, and, in a very clever, 
pretty manner, began making a wreath. She and 
Janet often made wreaths, and made them to the 
admiration of all beholders. They had had much 
practice, and also good taste ; and their time was 
of so little value, and flowers so plentiful on the 
bonnie birks and braes. 

Her little face was very solemn as she bent over 
her task. She wanted it to be the best wreath she 
had ever made ; and never had the task been so 
difficult to her, for she had no variety, nor would 
she take any ferns or greener>\ She had an idea 
in her mind the flowers were for the dead man, 
and what so suitable as those bearing the name 
of his child ? nor must there be any other flower: 
he would want, nothing, she said to herself, but 
his bluebell. 

In time the wreath was finished, and, all wet 
with the mist. Elf hung it over her arm, speedily 
came out from under the birch-trees, climbed up 
the hill again, and turned her steps in one direc- 
tion, unmindful of any path. 

The doctor's house at length came in sight, 
plain, square, and whitewashed, with yellow blinds 
closely drawn all round. There was a gate and a 
short drive leading up to the house, and here Elf 
came to a full pause,^ trying to muster courage to 
walk up. It was some time before she could 
collect sufficient strength of mind for the purpose. 
Finally, with a desperate effort, she passed the gate 
and approached the closed house. 

Here another difficulty met her : how was she 
to get in, and what was she to say ? She did not 
like to go into the kitchen, and she did not like 
to walk up and ring the bell at that closed door 
of the shut-up house. Her natural independence 
of character and fearless determination were 
fighting with her shyness during the next few 
moments, and then she made straight for the 
front door, and instead of ringing the bell, softly 
turned the handle and walked into the hall. In 
the middle of the hall she paused to consider, 
then she ascended the staircase, scarcely knowing 
what her next move would be Half-way up 
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she met a servant, who gazed at her with great 
surprise. 

Elf held out her pretty blue wreath, and said, 
"Give it to Bluebell, and say it is for — for — for 
the doctor, and that I 'm sorry." 



into the high road, on her way home in the 

rain. 

• « « « • 

A week passed on. The doctor was buried, 
with the wreath of bluebells on his breast, and 
" Who is the . his family left to 
wreath from ? " face the world 
"From me." underachanged 
The little aspect; the 
maidservant, heather was 
with a rather coming into full 
dirty face and a bloom, and Elf 
smear across and her grand- 
hercheek where father had re- 
a tear had been sumed lessons 
wiped away, together and all 
gazed from the their old habits, 
wreath to Elf One sunny 
and back again, morning Elf 
whilst for a mo- • had waited 
ment Elf stood some time for 
in her dripping his coming, 
mackintoshand when he finally 
wet shiny leg- appeared with 
gings, cap and a bundle of 
face covered papers, which 
wth raindrops, he threw on to 
but a certain the table, saying 
dignity : about at the same 
the little figure, time, **,Lessons 
and an impor- must be short 
tance in the this morning, 
tones which Elf: I have 
said "From some business 
me," which did I must attend 
not fail to im- to." 
press. Then Elf was slow 
Elf turned and and preoccu- 
softly went pied all lesson- 
do wnstairs time, and when 
again. As she . they were over 

she sat for a few moments looking so grave that 
her grandfather was astonished. 

Then she began, "Grandpapa, do you like 
Bluebell?" 

He knew the name now, and said, "Poor 
lassie! yes," 
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passed the dining-room door she was aware it was 
partly opened, and several small heads were peer- 
ing out at her ; but, with a delicacy of feeling, 
she would not look at them or seem aware of 
their presence, but passed out, closing the door 
behind her, and away down the garden and back 
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"I do, too." 

There was no reply, and after a while Elf with 
some effort said, "Grandpapa, we can't go on 
like this — ^you have so many things to do — so I 
must do my lessons somehow other way." 

" Somehow other way ? " 

" I must learii with somebody else. But you 
won't mind my learning with somebody I like." 

"There are so few you like, my lassie." 

" So few I know, grandpapa. Shall I tell you 
who would do ? " 

" Who would do to teach you, do you mean ? " 

"Yes, some one I should not mind having, 
and I really like— Bluebell." 

" What, to go and have lessons with her every 
day?" 

Elf paused to consider it she had strength of 
mind for a very great effort ; then she added, 
" Let her come and live here." 

Her grandfather had not been so astonished 
for a long time, and it was a few moments before 
he said, " Do you really think you would like it. 
Elf?"- 

" I am sure I should. You know what diffi- 
culties they are in. You have told them they can 
live in their house without paying any rent for the 
next five years, till the children are old enough to 
help their mother ; and it was decided Bluebell 
should be a governess, and so help pay for the 
education of her sisters. I shall never like any 
one else so much as I like her. Do say yes, 
grandpapa." And Elf looked most eager. 

" I think you have hit on a wise plan, my lassie. 
She is a dear good lassie, I can see, and only just 
home from school, with everything fresh in her 
mind, and at the same time young enough to be 
a friend and companion to you." 

"Go and tell her, then, grandpapa; tell her 
directly, or perhaps she will arrange to go some- 
where else." 

" I will go after dinner."- 

"Oh, go now, grandpapa." 

" Elf, you are unreasonable ; you gain nothing 
by hurrying things. It is very nearly dinner-time 
— I have promised to go directly afterwards." 

Elf was in a highly nervous, excitable state. 
She could neither sit stand, nor walk about; her 
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fingers trembled, her face twitched, and she was 
as white as snow. She could eat no dinner, and 
the moment it was over walked about in a feverish 
state of anxiety for her grandfather to start. He 
could not bear to see her in this nervous condition, 
and hurried his departure as much as possible. 

" You had better come with me," he remarked. 

" Oh, no, no ! I couldn't," she replied, vehe- 
mently, looking as full of awe and tragedy as if it 
was a matter of national importance. 

" Have you any message to send them ? " 

" None," said Elf, coldly. 

And he went on his way alone, saying to him- 
self, " Never was a more unaccountable child." 

She watched him go from her turret window, | 
and for the next hour never stirred from her post, 
watching for him to come back. It was a little 
over that time when all at once he again appeared 
on the road. Her first impulse was to fly to meet 
him, but she waited a little longer, and then was 
unable to make up her mind to go at all. He 
entered the house, and Elf knew he was searching 
for her; still she crouched in the seat of the 
window, feeling too deeply interested in the 
matter to stir. 

At last his step sounded on the stair, and he 
entered the room, took her on his knee, and said, 
"Well, lassie, it is all arranged just as you vrished. 
It seems that sweet lassie Bluebell has a great love 
for my wee Elf, and nothing else could have made 
her so happy as to come and live here, and teach 
you and be your playmate. She says she knows 
you will be so happy together, and all this week 
she has been telling her mother she wished she 
could come and be your governess more than 
anything else; but she does not wish you to think 
of her as anything but your friend and companion." 

" When is she to come ?" said Elf, with a flush 
on her face. 

"On Monday next, and to-day is Thursday. 
I told her we were in want of her, so she is ready 
to come at once." 

" Couldn't she have come to-day ? " 

" No, she has to get her clothes together, and 
pack up, and help her mother in some things. 
Besides, Elf, you have some things to do : you 
have to select and prepare a room for her, and 
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school-room for you both. You and Mary must 
look out things — I expect our rooms are most of 
them old-fashioned and out of date." 

" But nobody has such rooms, and carved oak, 
and brocaded satin, as we have. People come to 
see it as a sight." 

"Very likely; but you will find a girl like Blue- 
bell will feel eerie and lost if you put her in one 
of the old state-rooms, and think she sees ghosts 
behind brocade and tapestry curtains, and hear 
sounds issuing from the carved oak. No, you get 
her up some sunny cozy room, with little pretty 
modem furniture, and muslin and ribbons and 
suchlike, where she will have what she has been 
accustomed to about her, and feel at home in." 

"Til go directly and get it ready for her. Oh, 
I am so pleased, grandpapa! " and she threw her 
arms about his neck and kissed him, with the 
vigorous energy of childhood. "You will see how 
well we shall get on; I shall learn anything she 
teaches me, and like it. May I take any room I 
like, and have it done as I like ? " 

"Yes, little mistress, give your own orders — 
only do not take any rooms in the left wing up- 
stairs, nor those centre ones downstairs." 

" You mean all the locked doors, grandpapa ? " 

"I do; they have all painful and sorrowful 
memories. I do not mean to say I never go into 
them, at times I do so frequently, and I do not 
object to any one else going into them when they 
wish ; but I shrink from again seeing them in daily 
use by — by others. Maybe the day will come 
when I shall be able to unlock and throw open 
those doors for household use, and open the 
windows to the sunshine, but— but the day is far 
away yet." 

Elfs heart swelling with compassion and love, 
she rested her face against his, and stroked his 
other cheek with her hand. " They are not all 
gone, I'm your child too, and maybe one will 
come back to bear the name of Murray." 

"Maybe; but I have been marked out for 
misfortune. Elf. No man had brighter hopes of 
life than I had, but fate seemed to glory in doing 
her worst for me, and I was felled to the earth 
from all sides — and crushed ! " 

"Not crushed, grandpapa; the weaker were 



taken, and you, the stronger and the pride of us 
all, were left Your descendants were not worthy 
of you, but the old house is not crushed, and 
never will be." 

She had been trained to be his companion, and 
understood him and his ways better than any one; 
and whilst he was minded to talk of the past, she 
followed his bent, and remained with him in the 
turret-room till shadows began to gather, when he 
rose and turned his mind to other things, and left 
the room. 

Elf, who had shown no impatience, only tender- 
est sympathy in listening to tales of people she had 
never seen, the moment she was set free, flew with 
springing steps to find Janet and Mary, to tell 
them her news, and that a room was to be got 
up for Bluebell. She had long since settled the 
matter in her own mind, and informed them which 
room she had selected. It was high up in the 
house, but was a very charming room, and a comer 
room. Elf was particularly fond of corner rooms. 
There were two windows looking across the sea, 
commanding the Cumbraes, Bute and Arran, and 
a third overlooking the flower-garden in its high 
old walls, down a sheltered slope. The walls 
themselves were a garden— out of the stones grew 
fir-trees, honeysuckle, fuchsia, and creepers of all 
kinds, making bowers and festoons most lovely to 
see. 

Early the next morning Elf held council in this 
room. "Well, grandpapa said get muslin and 
ribbons." 

" Well, missie, you can't put muslin curtains to 
the bed," said Mary. 

" There 's some beautiful red silk ones in the 
next room in the cupboard," said Janet 

" Well, you might put some white muslin with 
the red," added Mary. 

" Have no curtains at all," suggested Janet 
"Bed-curtains have gone out of fashion now- 
adays." 

During the two remaining days of that week 
Elf scarcely left this room. Her desire was to 
make it pretty and modem : whether this end was 
attained is difficult to say, considering Elf had 
seen nothing of the world, and the old-fashioned 
servants knew little of new fashions; but certain 
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it is a ver}' satisfactory result was attained, and 
the intended occupier must have been indeed 
hard to please, if not more than contented with 
so charming a room. 

The day approached which was to make so 
great a change in P^lfs life, and her excitement 
and nervousness increased painfully. When Sun- 
day morning came, when she had palculated on 
seeing Bluebell at church, she had a sick head- 
ache, and so instead remained at home in bed to 
be nursed by Janet, who was inclined to be jealous 
of the new influence just arriving, and repeatedly 
told the child she supposed she wouldn't be want- 
ing Janet much now, new friends were always so 
much more interesting, which did not tend to 
cure Elf s headache. 

The next morning she was up early, although 
Bluebell was not expected till the afternoon. Janet 
adorned Elf s grey frock with an old point lace 
collar and large brooch, and Elf as usual sub- 
mitted to be so adorned in all patience and 
ignorance. 



A ring came at the bell — it must be Bluebell. 
Elf hesitated furst, intending to remain where she 
was, then an unconquerable fit of shyness seized 
her, and she determined to run away and hide. 
Thought and action were one with her. She 
opened the door, rushed along the passage and 
round the corner, and came into violent collision 
with some one. 

She looked up hastily — a tall lady in black— 
how changed ! she had not seen her since she was 
dressed in bright summer colours, and thereby 
looking younger and more merry. This lady 
seemed older, more serious, and different ; but it 
was Bluebell. 

She caught Elf by the arms and looked smilingly 
into her face, whilst Elf wildly looked at her, then 
overcome by the change in Bluebell, the unex- 
pectedness of the meeting, and the pent-up ex- 
citement of the past few days, to Bluebell's intense 
dismay. Elf went into violent hysterics, and was 
carried away by Janet. 



(To be continued.) 



JUMPING OVER THE STEPPING-STONES. 
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LITTLE BROTHER, LITTLE SISTER. 

By the editor. 




ITTLE brother, in pain and sickness, 
Lying upon his hard straw bed ; 

Little sister, free from illness, 
Sick with sorrow at heart instead. 



Poor, so poor ! in their narrow lodging 
Fading away from a life of care ; 

Needing so much that others are given, 
Fading away for lack of air. 



The world goes on with a rush and bustle, 
Running so close to the helpless poor ; 

Busy feet pass, too eager to tarry — 
They halt not a moment beside the door. 

Eager, so eager I and what are they seeking- 
Those wealthy ones that seem so wise ? 

Their hearts are fixed, intently longing 
On what, after all, is a paltry prize. 



Hurrying on to reach the goal. 

Speeding quickly through their short day. 
Thinking little of those around them, 

Turning never in life's highway. 

So the little brother and sister 
Alone are left in the busy town, 

Listening wearily to the footsteps 
Ever hunting up and down. 

Little brother and little sister, 
The years will pass away for all ; 

The pain and sorrow will soon be over. 
The hurrying steps no longer fa 1 ; 

The eager busde will change to stillness. 
The worker's day be changed to night ; . 

The goal we strive for — ah ! who will reach it ? 
When will the darkness be changed to light ? 
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TIP AND TORS, 
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TIP'S M 1ST A KE 



FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 




IP, I must tell you, was a fox-terrier; not a very 
handsome dog, nor a very ugly one, in fact, 
just an every-day sort of fellow as to looks. 
But Tip was not at all a common dog as to his 
feelings, for he had — not that he was unlike 
other dogs in this — a very large warm heart ; 
but his uncommon ness showed itself by this 
heart's best warm affection being given to a 
tortoiseshell cat. Tip slept with this cat ; Tip 
ate out of the same plate with this cat, and drank out of the same 
saucer ; and, as Florry — the little girl in the picture — said to Georgie 
—the little boy in the picture — " Tip, and Tors " — the name of the 
cat — " are as fond of each other as you and I are ; " to which Georgie, 
her brother, answered, " Fonder." 

Now, one day Tip could not find Tors; indeed, several days passed 
that his dear Tors did not appear at basket or saucer, and Tip was 
very sad without her ; he went about with a slow step and drooping 
tail, giving now and then a little whine of sorrow. 

At last, after some days, Florry and Georgie came to him, and 
Georgie said, " Come along. Tip, we have something to show you 
in the kitchen." So the children took Tip there, and, to his surprise, 
he saw his friend Mrs. Tors seated in a basket by the fire, with a 
little family of juvenile ** Torses." Tip scarcely knew how he felt at 
first — half sorry, half glad ; and, loving Tors dearly, like a kind dog 
he made up his mind to love her kittens. Georgie held him at first, 
but then let him go. Presently Mrs. Tors left her basket, and began 
stalking round the table with pride in her air, and a loud purr — 
wherever a cat's purr comes from. Tip chose this opportunity to 
examine the kittens, and, getting into the basket, began licking them. 
Here he made a mistake, for, in the twinkling of an eye, Mrs. Tors 
had jumped on his back, and nearly clawed his eyes out. I don't 
think Tip was ever quite so fond of Tors afterwards. 
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THORNS AND ROSES. 

By JULIA GODDARD. 



CHAPTER XII. 

,N Elizabeth had 

nee made up her 

lind to do a thing, 

he wasvery honest 

1 carrying out her 

esolves. Also it 

Dused her Ifrom 

ler ordinary indif- 

srence,andput, as 

)ick said, new life 

[ito her. 

And as she took 

leave of Nep the next morning at the paddock 

gate, she threw her arms round his neck and 

whispered something in his ear. Nep looked 

up at her with one of his intelligent looks, and 

put his head on one side in a contemplative 

manner. 

" Quite true, Nep, quite true," said Elizabeth, 
gaily. 

" Have you been promising Nep anything ? " 
asked Phcebe. "I sometimes think he under- 
stands promises." 

Elizabeth shook her head, and walked through 
the playground to the hall door without staying 
to speak to any of the girls, though it was yet 
early. She made her way straight to the school- 
room, seated herself at her desk by Miss Alice, 
and got out her books. 

Not even Janet Browne, though by her nods 
and signs she tried to convey that she had some- 
thing important that she wanted to communi- 
cate, could lure Elizabeth from her place. 

Once Janet made a more as though she would 
cross over to Elizabeth. But Elizabeth had turned 
to ask Miss Alice something, and Janet could not 
interrupt her. 

"Stupid little thing!" said Janet to herself ; 
"she is as obstinate as need be, if it »uits her." 
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And she waited for another opportunity. But 
no opportunity came, for Mademoiselle's sharp 
"Si/ffice, mesdemoiselles ! '' sounded forth; and 
soon after Mrs. Simmington's stiff silk rustled at 
the doorway. 

So Janet was obliged to settle to her work, and 
Elizabeth sat dreaming beside Miss Alice. She 
was not paying the slightest attention, for she was 
thinking of the great effort she was about to make 
in her French lessons. 

Miss Alice was very patient, and crossed out 
the wrong figures in Elizabeth's sums, and gave 
her ample time to correct them. She also marked 
the wrong words in the dictation, and desired her 
to write each of them out six times. But in both 
cases Elizabeth sat with the slate before her, and 
words and figures danced in confusion before her 
eyes. She seemed to see nothing clearly but Ic 
la^ les^ and / apostrophe, together with a few 
French words, to which she was trying to fit them; 
and she heard no voice save that of Mademoiselle 
exhorting her class to attention, and correcting 
their pronunciation as they read turn by turn 
from the standard work " Anecdotes of Histor) 
and of Great Men." 

She wondered if she should ever understand 
the strange words, and attach any meaning to 
them. She supposed she should, as she had made 
up her mind to do so. 

"Elizabeth, Elizabeth," said Miss Alice, "you 
really must be more attentive; you have been 
sitting for half an hour doing nothing. You must 
now put away your slate, and must correct the 
sums and dictation after school-time. I shall 
keep you in until they are done. I am sorr>' that 
you should have this disgrace, but if you will not 
do things at the proper time, they must be done 
afterwards." 

Elizabeth went scarlet: she did not like the 
word disgrace ; but Miss Alice took no notice. 

" And now repeat your poetry," 
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Elizabeth stumbled through the first half-dozen 
lines, and then came to a pause. She looked up 
at the ceiling and down at the floor and round 
the room, but nothing came to her mind Then 
she looked hopelessly at Miss Alice, and as she 
did so a voice behind her softly whispered the 
first words of the .next line. The prompting 
brought another verse to her recollection ; but 
Elizabeth was silent 

"Is that all you can repeat?" asked Miss 
Alice. 

" No, I can say another verse now ; but I do 
not say it because I should not have remembered 
it if Etta had not told me the first word," returned 
Elizabeth. 

" Etta, it is against the rules to do that," said 
Miss Alice. 

And Etta shrank back, feeling that even if it 
were against the rules, she had tried to help 
Elizabeth, and that Elizabeth was an ungracious 
and disagreeable girl, and she wouldn't try to be 
kind to her again. And most of the class thought 
the same. Elizabeth looked up at Miss Alice. 

" I don't mind going on now that you know," 
said she. And she stumbled on to the end of 
the piece. 

"Very imperfectly said, Elizabeth," said Miss 
Alice, as she concluded. " I do not know what 
can be done unless you le^un your lessons better. 
You are not fit even for this class. I shall be 
obliged to teach you by yourself, and that will 
be a great discredit to a girl as old as you are. I 
wonder that you do not feel ashamed." 

Elizabeth went very red again, and held her 
lips close together for fear she should speak. She 
felt very angry, more especially as she perceived 
a smile go round the class. 

"They are laughing at me, and all through 
Miss Alice," thought Elizabeth ; and she looked 
almost fiercely into the patient face that gazed 
calmly upon her. 

She went redder and redder, quite crimson, 
indeed, and her 6yes flashed ; but still she kept 
her lips firmly closed. 

" They would like me to cry," said she to her- 
self, " but I am not going to do it." 
"Sit down, Elizabeth," said Miss Alice, "and 



at twelve o'clock you must stay in and correct 
your sums and dictation." 

Elizabeth sat down with a multitude of thoughts 
crowding into her mind, which made her feel 
quite confused, and, as if she were in a so^t of 
wilderness, out of which she could not find her 
way, when all at once she heard Mademoiselle's 
voice calling for her lowest class to come up. 
Then in a moment Elizabeth's face changed; a 
sudden light came into it; all her confused 
thoughts went whirling away, and she saw a 
straight road before her which she had made up 
her mind to travel. She gathered up her French 
books, and went lightly across the room to where 
Mademoiselle was waiting, aiid filling up the time 
between the classes with her wonderful crochet- 
work. 

Mademoiselle gave a half-sigh as Elizabeth sat 
down beside her, for she remembered the battle 
of the previous day, wherein it had been im- 
possible to gain Elizabeth's attention, though the 
little Frenchwoman had striven with might and 
main to interest her. 

"She does not care for butterflies, nor for 
flowers, nor for the beautiful sunshine," thought 
Elizabeth, " only for her French Grammar and 
her book of anecdotes. Poor Mademoiselle ! 
And I have made it worse for her, so she sighs." 

She drew nearer. 

"Mademoiselle," she asked, "what is the 
French for * thorn'?" 

Mademoiselle put down her crochet-work, and 
gave a surprised glance at Elizabeth as she an- 
swered, ".£|^/«^." 

" Do you sigh because I am an hpine^ Made- 
moiselle ? " 

" I had not thought of it, my child, but truly 
thou art an cpine to me. Yes, thou dost prick 
and vex me like a thorn." 

Elizabeth drew yet closer; she had but a 
moment, for the other girls had almost collected 
theu- books, and she said in a hurried whisper, 

" Mademoiselle, I will no longer be an kpine 
to you. I sat in a chair in my own room yes- 
terday for quite half an hour, thinking over it all, 
and I have made up my mind to learn French. 
When I try, I can do a thing." 
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"That will be well," replied Mademoiselle; 
"it will please me much, for the strife does weary 
me. I did have a most bad headache after school, 
and did say to myself, ' For that must I thank 
Mademoiselle Elizabeth.'" 

Elizabeth's eyes filled with tears. 

" Mademoiselle has been scolding her," whis- 
pered Etta triumphantly. 

But now that the class had assembled, Eliza- 
beth became composed again; her attention to 
all Mademoiselle's explanations was unbroken, 
and in the questioning her answers were so much 
the best, that the end of the lesson saw her at the 
top of the class, to the extreme surprise of Made- 
moiselle and the girls. 

" And I shall keep the place," said Elizabeth 
to herself. 

She lingered a moment after the class had dis- 
persed. Mademoiselle had begun her crochet 
again. 

" Mademoiselle," she said, " you will not have 
a headache to-day, shall you ? I have been try- 
ing to understand" 

"No, to-day hast thou given me no trouble. 
So do each day, and thou wilt learn well." 

" I will not have one mistake in my exercise 
to-morrow." 

Mademoiselle smiled and nodded, and EHza- 
beth returned to her desk with a strange feeling 
of satisfaction that she found very agreeable. 
She took out her two slates and sat down to her 
task. Twelve o'clock had struck, and almost 
every one had left the school-room. Effie Lee 
and Phcebe had already departed to see a moss- 
rosebud in Effie's little garden-plot. Janet 
Browne was very busy arranging and rearranging 
her books in a very careful manner, every now 
and then looking round to see if every one had 
gone. It seemed as if to-day the girls would 
never go, but at last they disappeared, and only 
Elizabeth and Janet were left. 

Janet hastily crossed the room. 

" Oh, Elizabeth, why didn't you come over to 
me before school began ? I 've got so much to 
ask you about, and something to tell you," began 
Janet. 

"You must just wait until I have finished 
»5o 



these sums," answered Elizabeth. " They are 
all wrong, and I have to put them right." 

"Oh, such easy things as those can be put 
right in a moment. Let me see. Yes, this should 
be a seven, and that a five, and this a two. 
There, that is done, and now for the others." 
And Janet was proceeding with the others when 
Elizabeth quietly took the slate away, and, rubbing 
out Janet's figures, said, 

"I thank you, Janet, but I must do them 
myself, and then I will come to you in the play- 
ground. I shall do them quicker if you will 
leave me." 

" You are the queerest girl I ever met with, 
Elizabeth," said Janet aloud, as she went away; 
then she added to herself, " and the most obsti- 
nate and self-willed, too ; and if it were not that 
I want to annoy Phcebe and Effie, I don't think 
I should have anything more to do with you." 

And she walked off to the playground 

" Where is Elizabeth ? " asked Phoebe, as she 
met her. " I thought you were waiting for her." 

" So. I was," returned Janet, " but she sent me 
off; she has some sums to correct, and she won't 
let any one help her ; she will do them all her- 
self." 

"Just like her," replied Phoebe, "she is so 
honest." 

" Well, her honesty is likely to keep her in for 
some time, for she will not be able to do the 
sums by herself. You had better not wait for 
her. I hear Nep at the gate ; he is getting quite 
impatient." 

" I shall wait for her," said Phcebe ; " Nep and 
I will not like to go home without her." 

And she went to quiet Nep, who was uttering 
short barks. Nep plainly showed that he was 
not satisfied without both his playfellows, and he 
looked round, snuffed the air, and whined. 

"Be patient, Nep," said Phoebe, "Elizabeth 
won't be long." 

And Elizabeth was not long. When she once 
set to work with heart and mind, she could do as 
well as any one. And the inspiration she had 
received from the success of her French effort 
caused her to make yet another effort for Miss 
Alice. 
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So she corrected the sums and the spelling, 
and then waited for a moment to see if Miss 
Alice would come in again. 

As it happened, Miss Alice looked in, and 
Elizabeth sprang up with her slate. 

"I think they 
are right now, 
Miss Alice. 
Will you look 
at them?" 

"Quite right; 
and might have 
been so at first, 
might they 
not?" 

"Yes,'' an- 
swered Eliza- 
beth, "if I had 
taken pains. 
Miss Alice,I did 
take pains with 
the French, and 
Mademoiselle 
was pleased, I 
think. I will 
take pains with 
my sums and 
English lessons. 
If I do shall 
you be glad ? " 

"Very glad, 
Elizabeth." 

Elizabeth 
looked up at 
her in an inqui- 
ring manner, as 
if she were won- 
dering whether 
she should say 
something that 
was on her 

mind. " Miss Alice," she said at last, " do you 
know what I was doing when you were finding 
fault with me, and I saw the girls laugh ?" 

"No." 

" I was saying to myself, as fast as I could, * I 
hate you, Miss Alice,' and I was calling you cross 



and disagreeable, and everything bad that I could 
think of. I almost said the words loud ; and yet 
I knew it was not true, for I don't hate you. I 
think you are very kind and good." 

Miss Alice could scarcely help smiling, but she 

said, '^ lam glad 
you do not hate 
me, EHzabeth." 
*'No," re- 
turned Eliza- 
beth, " that was 
the provoking 
part of it. I 
knew I was not 
speaking the 
truth to myself. 
Miss Alice, and 
because I like 
you, and I am 
going to do my 
lessons better." 
" And also 
because it is 
right to do 
them," added 
Miss Alice. 

"Well, per- 
haps it may be, 
but that is not 
the first rea- 
son," answered 
EHzabeth, put- 
ting her slate 
into her desk, 
and locking it 
up. She felt as 
if she were go- 
ing to begin a 
new sort of 
life; as if she 
See p. i8i. were suddenly 

emerging into a brighter world, of which she had 
not had any idea before. And she hastened after 
Phoebe. She knew it must be late. Perhaps 
Phcebe had already gone. 

"HasPhoebegone?"she asked of Janet Browne 
who was waiting for her at the outer door. 
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" No, she is waiting ; but just stop one minute. 
I want to say something to you." 

" Not now ; it is so late." 

" Oh, but I have something to tell you." 

" Well, this afternoon will do," said Elizabeth, 
brushing past her and joining Phoebe. 

" Tiresome little creature ! " murmured Janet 
And again she wondered if she had not better 
let Elizabeth alone, and take some other way of 
annoying Phoebe and the Lees. 

" Nep, Nep," said Elizabeth, " I Ve done it ! 
I have begun French, Nep. And I have done 
more, Nep, for I am beginning to learn all sorts 
of things besides. All my English lessons, old 
dog. But it won't make any differencejn our 
games of play, Nep." 

Nep wagged his tail, and Phoebe said, 

" I am so glad, Elizabeth, for when you once 
begin you will soon get into our class. You learn 
a great deal more easily than I do." 

"Do I?" 

"Yes, Dick says you do, and that you are 
clever, and will beat us all when you choose to 
try to do so." 

" Does he ? " said Elizabeth, with a feeling of 
satisfaction, "I never thought that Dick took any 
notice of what I learned." 

" Yes, he does. You know, he is very clever 
himself, and so he is a good judge." 

Elizabeth smiled : she was rising in her own 
estimation. 

*• Aunt Susan will be so glad," added Phoebe. 
" You will be sure to keep to your resolution, 
Elizabeth?" 

" Quite certain. Nep knows I have made up 
my mind, and that I am going to work." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

H EITHER that afternoon, nor yet the 
next day, did Janet Browne find an 
opportunity of speaking to Elizabeth 
alone — something always seemed to come in the 
way; and it was not until the week after that 
she carried off Elizabeth, whilst the other girls 
were engaged in a game of lawn-tennis. 
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She did not begin her communication in the 
play-ground, but took Elizabeth into the old- 
fashioned square garden, where the girls were 
allowed to have plots of garden to cultivate, and 
in one comer of which was a summer-house. 
This she entered, and she and Elizabeth seated 
themselves on the rustic bench that went round 
the inside. 

" Hem ! " began Janet ; " have you been row- 
ing about with the Lees, as I hear Phoebe and 
her brother have been doing lately ? " 

Elizabeth opened her eyes. 

"Rowing about with the Lees? No; and I 
never heard that Phoebe had been with them." 

Janet nodded her head many times. 

" Never heard ! Ah, well ! no, of course you 
have not. It has been kept from you, but I have 
heard it all," she returned. 

" I can't think when it can have been," said 
Elizabeth, meditatively. 

" Perhaps I can refresh your memory," replied 
Janet. " One very fine afternoon about a week 
ago, Phoebe and " 

But Elizabeth interrupted her, for it all flashed 
upon her. 

"Yes, on a half-holiday?" 

Janet nodded. 

" On that half-holiday Phoebe and Dick were 
absent for some time. And perhaps you won- 
dered where they were." 

" Yes, I did," answered Elizabeth, all her old 
vexed feelings and suspicions rising up. " How 
do you know about it ? " 

Janet looked mysterious. 

" Now, if I tell you, you must promise not to 
tell any one that I have told you." 

" No, I will not tell any one." 

" And you must not let any one think that you 
know anything about it." 

"No." 

"Well, then," said Janet, "Phoebe and Dick 
and the Lee boys were boating on the Glen 
Pool." 

" On the Glen Pool ! " exclaimed Elizabeth, 
" where I have always so much wished to go. 
And they never told me." 

She did not know whether her feelings were 
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more of indignation or vexation. The tears came 
into her eyes. 

"I don't wonder that you feel hurt, said Janet. 
" I can't understand how they could take their 
pleasure and leave you at home. You see now 
how I feel at being slighted by Phoebe and the 
Lees; only, of course, it 's a great deal worse for 
you as you are Phoebe's cousin. And I 'm very 
sorry for you, for this is not the last of it, or I 
shouldn't have told you. You will find that 
Phoebe and Dick are enjoying something them- 
selves that they don't want you to have anything 
to do with. If you will use your eyes, you will 
perceive a hundred little things that they are 
hiding from you." 

Elizabeth sat silent for some minutes, then she 
exclaimed, "I should not have thought that they 
would do such a thing ; they seem so kind." 

" Seem," repeated Janet ; " yes, that is just it. 
It is all seeming ; there is no reality about it. 
The Lees always seem to be very polite and 
agreeable, and there it all ends. But as for 
Leonard and Philip having anything to do with 
my brothers, if they can help it they never have. 
They never think of inviting them to practise 
with them at cricket, or bowls, or anything else ; 
and if Tom and Robert go there and find them 
with their bows and arrows, and offer to shoot 
against them, they can't well refuse. But Tom 
says he knows they are on thorns all the time, 
for he and Bob haven't had as much practice as 
Dick and the Lees, so their arrows don't go 
straight. But if the Lees were good-natured, 
they would try to help them to shoot better." 

"Yes," said Elizabeth. 

"But they've taken some dislike to them," 
continued Janet, " and Dick always goes by the 
Lees' opinion, and Phoebe goes by Dick's ; so the 
consequence is that neither my brothers nor my- 
self have any notice taken of us. And I have 
no doubt the Lees have taken a dislike to you, 
and so they won't have anything to do with Dick 
and Phoebe if you are to have a part in it. Sp 
it comes to their either keeping in with the Lees 
or with you. And that is the reason they have 



thrown you on one side in the boating on the 
Glen Pool ; and you will find it is only the be- 
ginning of disagreeables." 

" Yes," assented Elizabeth, very miserable. 

" It is very unkind of them," said Janet, "and 
I am really sorry for you ; and it is all the worse 
because they pretend to like you so much, and 
to be willing to do so much for you." 

"Yes," murmured Elizabeth, as her tears be- 
gan to fall, and she said, "Oh, what shall I do?" 

" Why, keep up a brave heart," answered Janet. 
" Don't let them think that you suspect anything, 
but take notice of all that happens, and tell me 
about it, and I think we shall be able to make 
them feel ashamed of themselves ; and when they 
have once seen how wrong and cruel such con- 
duct is, it will all come right." 

" I hope it will," sighed Elizabeth. 

"Now, what you must do," said Janet, "is 
this. You have taken a start in your lessons, and 
Miss Alice and Mademoiselle are beginning to 
praise you ; so you must" work harder than ever 
at your French and music, and at everything, and 
this will keep you from feeling so lonely. A great 
many of the girls like you, though Phoebe and 
Effie may not be over-fond of you." 

"Oh, I do think Phoebe likes me." 

" Pretends to do : it is all pretence. Effie Lee 
said the other day that she could not understand 
you; and I know she is jealous of your being 
Phoebe's cousin, and you see she carries off 
Phoebe whenever she can, and has always some- 
thing especial to say to her." 

Again Elizabeth remained silent. Then she 
got up, saying, "I can't think it all over out here, 
I must be by myself; but I will work away at my 
lessons, as you advise, and I shall have Nep for 
my friend, because dogs never pretend." 

" And you will notice and tell me everything 
you see," said Janet, "because unless I get all 
the clues that I can to what the Lees are doing, 
I can't bring about what I wish. I know my 
brothers will help me, and I should be glad, and 
so would every one who has any sense, to make 
people see what the Lees really are." 



{To be continued, ) 
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CHAPTER V. 




UGO exerted his 
stalwart limbs and 
lusty voice for 
some time to no 
purpose. Making, 
however, a more 
than usually vio- 
lent effort with his 
strongyounglungs, 
he managed to 
make some of the 
laggards — who 
were late in going to the tournament and who had 
not yet left the great courtyard — hear him, and 
they hastened to find out who was making such 
a din. It was not long before they discovered 
the whereabouts of our hero, and then they set 
to work to give him liberty. 

As they neared the great iron door which held 
Hugo imprisoned, they stumbled over the in- 
s^n^ible body of his page, who had been drugged 
by order of the Baron, and who had actually 
fallen asleep overcome by the strong potion 
dropped into his morning cup on the way to 
rouse hiis young master. % 

" How now, sirrah ? " cried a stalwart man-at- 
arms as he gave the page a kick. " Art drunk 
so early in the morning? 'T were better to keep 
all thy wits about thee, and go learn how better 
men than thou wilt ever be can do and dare in 
the lists." 

Hugo at this moment redoubled his efforts to 
escape, and the worthy man-at-arms directed his 
attention to aiding him in doing so. But the 
attempts of both were fruitless. Presently, how- 
ever, Hugo's rescuer caught sight of the large 
key belonging to the iron door, hanging at the 
page's girdle. In another moment the key was 



in the lock and the ponderous door was flung 
open, and Hugo was free. 

• • • • 

The excitement at the lists had reached its 
height. King and Queen and lords and ladies 
were eagerly gazing down upon the combatants. 
Then came a slight pause in the tournament, 
and the voices of the heralds were exclaiming, 
" Love of ladies, splintering of lances," etc. The 
music of the challengers sounded, too, loud and 
clear, when through it all was heard the blast of 
a single trumpet; and the gates being flung open, 
a new combatant rode into the lists, mounted 
on a splendid white charger. He wore a richly 
engraved suit of armour, and a pale sea-green 
ribbon floated from his lance. He rode down 
the lists to where the Baron of Bridthorpe stood 
by the side of a large black horse ready capari- 
soned for the fray, and struck the sharp point of 
his lance against the baron's shield. At the 
same moment he raised his visor, and showed 
the handsome young face of Hugo Spencer. 

"Mine host as thou art, I proclaim thee 
dastard, coward!" cried the young man, "and 
challenge thee to mortal combat." 

"So be it," Jcpswered the Baron. "Take your 
place in the lists." 

The Lord of Bridthorpe was the larger, heavier 
man, and with the advantage of age and expe- 
rience to boot ; therefore the lookers-on augured 
that the encounter would terminate successfully 
for him. But a few moments were to show 
which was the better of the two champions. The 
trumpets gave the signal to advance, and the 
adverse knights rushed from either end of the 
lists, and met with a crash as of thunder. 

The Baron of Bridthorpe's lance was splintered 
on Sir Hugo Spencer's shield; while the more 
youthful knight, aiming higher, hit the Lord of 
Bridthorpe on the visor, the sharp point being 
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fixed in the bars ; and with such force did the 
knights meet, that Hugo's adversary was un- 
horsed, and he lay prone in the. dust. In a 
moment, though, the fallen knight had risen, 
and the two champions again fell to fighting on 
foot. Yet once more Hugo got the better of his 
adversary, and would probably have put an end 
to his life, so enraged was he with the base con- 
duct of the Baron in making him prisoner and 
drugging his unlucky page ; but the King, seeing 
how matters were going, sent to put a stop to 
further combat. His Majesty at the same time 
said that he and his royal consort begged the 
victor to name among the ladies there present 
she whom he would have acknowledged by the 
world as " Queen of Love and Beauty." Hugo 
then had, by order of the Queen, a coronet of 
pale green satin, with a gold band set with pre- 
cious stones, placed upon the point of his spear, 
and he was commanded to confer the coronet 
upon the lady whom he chose to name Queen 
of Love and Beauty. It is almost needless to 
say upon whom the honour was conferred In a 
few minutes the fair Sybil possessed the jewelled 
coronet. 

The tournament once over, the Lord and Lady 
of Fitzallen determined they could no longer re- 
main as guests at Bridthorpe Castle, for all present 



at the tournament had heard Hugo's challenge 
to the Baron. Sybil, indeed, and her mother un- 
derstood how matters were to a certain extent, 
though they had as yet had no time or opportu- 
nity for Hugo to explain things to them. 

A few hours passed ; the King and Queen and 
their suite had left the castle, and the Lord of 
Fitzallen made known to his host his desire of 
returning at once to his own castle with his wife 
and daughter. The Baron begged him to tarry 
until the following morning, which he unwillingly 
consented to do. 

In the meantime, Hugo had left the castle, 
not returning there, indeed, from the tournament 
He removed himself and retainers to an inn or 
hostelrie in the near neighbourhood of Bridthorpe 
Castle ; from thence he dispatched a page with 
a missive begging Sybil to meet him that evening 
at a certain tree, which he named, beneath the 
terraces, under which was placed a rustic bench. 
The letter found its way safely enough into Sybil's 
hands, and while all the rest of the guests were 
gathered to see the departure of the Baron's royal 
visitors, the young girl sped down the terraces to 
meet Hugo at the trysting-place. Once met, they 
sat down upon the bench side by side, and Hugo 
told her all that had led to his encounter with 
the Baron. 



i^To b€ continued.) 
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THE WOOING OF MASTER FOX. 

By EDWARD LORD LYTTON. 



HEN the griffin 
opened a secret 
door in the side of 
the cabin, and the 
dog saw a broad 
path that led at 
once into the 
wood. He thanked 
the griffin with all 
his heart, and ran, 
wagging his tail, 
into the open 
moonlight. "Ah, ah! Master Fox," said he, 
" there 's no trap for an honest dog that has not 
two doors to it, cunning as you think yourself." 
With that he curled his tail gallantly over his 
left leg, and set off 
on a long trot to 
the cat's house. 
When he was 
within sight of it, 
he stopped to re- 
fresh himself by a 
pool of water, 
and who should 
be there but our 
friend the magpie. 
" And what do 
you want, friend?" 
said she, rather dis- 
dainfully, for the 
dog looked some- 
what out of case 
after his journey. 

" I am going to 
see my cousin the .. ^^ ^p^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

cat," answered he. 

" Your cousin ! marry come up," said* the 
magpie; "don't you know she is going to be 
married to Reynard the fox ? This is not a time 
for her to receive the visits of a brute like you." 



These words put the dog in such a passion, 
that he very nearly bit the magpie for her un- 
civil mode of communicating such bad news. 
However, he curbed his temper, and, without 
answering her, went at once to the cat's resi- 
dence. 

The cat was sitting at the window, and no 
sooner did the dog see her than he fairly lost his 
heart. Never had he seen so charming a cat 
before! He advanced, wagging his tail, and 
with his most insinuating air, when the cat, 
getting up, clapped the window in his face — and, 
lo ! Reynard the fox appeared in her stead. 

" Come out, thou rascal ! " said the dog, show- 
ing his teeth : " come out, I challenge thee to 
single combat. I have not forgiven thy malice, 

and thou seest that 
I am no longer 
shut up in the 
cave, and unable 
to punish thee for 
thy wickedness." 

" Go home, silly 
one," answered 
the fox, sneering; 
**thou hast no 
business here, and 
as for fighting thee 
—bah!" Then 
the fox left the 
window and disap- 
peared. But the 
dog, thoroughly 
enraged, scratched 
lustily at the door, 

and made such a 
door in the side of the cabin." ^^.^^^ ^^^^ ^^^_ 

sently the cat herself came to the window. 

" How now ? " said she, angrily ; " what means 
all this rudeness ? Who are you, and what do 
you want at my house ? " 
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" Oh, my dear cousin," said the dog, " do not 
speak so severely. Know that I have come here 
on purpose to pay you a visit ; and, whatever you 
do, let me beseech you not to listen to that 
villain Reynard, — you have no conception what 
a rogue he is ! " 

" What ? " said the cat, blushing ; " do you 
dare to abuse your betters in this fashion? I 
see you have a design on me. Go this instant, 
or " 

"Enough, madam," said the dog, proudly; 
" you need not speak twice to me. Farewell." 

And he turned away very slowly, and went 
under a tree, where he took up his lodgings for 
the night But the next morning there was an 
amazing commotion in the neighbourhood; a 



stranger, of a veiy different style of tratelling 
from that of the dog, had arrived at the dead of 
the night, and fixed his abode in a large cavem, 
hollowed out of a steep rock. The noise he had 
made in flying through the air was so great, that 
it had awakened every bird and beast in the 
parish; and Reynard, whose bad conscience 
never suffered him to sleep very soundly, putting 
his head out of the window, perceived, to his 
great alarm, that the stranger was nothing less 
than a monstrous griffin. 

Now, the griffins are the richest beasts in the 
world, and that *s the reason they keep so close 
underground. Whenever it does happen that they 
pay a visit above, it is not a thing to be easily 
forgotten. 



*• Enough, madam," said Ihe dog. "Farewell." 
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WONDERFUL PARROTS. 

WAS reading the other day some 
curious anecdotes of parrots. I 
daresay you would like to hear 
about them. One parrot was men- 
tioned, I remember, who belonged, at the be- 
ginning of the present century, to a Colonel 
O'Kelly. It was a wonderfully good talker and 
a clever musician, whistling many tunes perfectly. 
Its death was announced in one of the newspapers 
of the time as. follows : — " A few days ago, died 
in Half-Moon Street, Piccadilly, the celebrated 
parrot of Colonel O'Kelly. This singular bird- 
sang a number of songs in perfect time and tune. 
She could express her wants accurately, and give 
her orders in a manner approaching nearly to 
rationality. Her age was not known; it was, 
however, more than thirty years, for previously 
to that period Colonel O'Kelly bought her at 
Bristol for a hundred guineas. The colonel was 
repeatedly offered five hundred guineas a year 
for the bird, by persons who wished to make a 
public exhibition of her ; but this, out of tender- 
ness to the favourite, he constantly refused The 
bird was dissected by Dr. Kenneds and Mr. 
Brookes ; aod the muscles of the larnyx, which 
regulate the voice, were found, from the effect 
of practice, to be uncommonly strong." 

This seems a wonderful account of the parrot, 
almost too wonderful to be true ; but my own 
mother possessed a parroquet that was quite as 
extraordinary, so I can easily believe the news- 
paper account of Colonel 0'Kelly*s. I never 
saw my mother's pet alive, as it died before I 
was bom; but I remember seeing it stuffed, 
very well. It was quite a tiny green bird with 
a very long tail and a black ring round its neck. 
My mother has often told me of the wonders her 
little pet could do, — how it sang whole songs 
through, both in English and French, pronoun- 
cing both languages perfectly, and never missing 
a word or gomg out of tune. The bird was at first 
lent to her by a friend who was going abroad. 
The little creature attached herself to my mother 



and indeed won her heart, so it was a sad day 
for both when Cocotte had to be returned to her 
mistress. However, on the appointed day she 
was sent back. 

Two or three more days passed, and then my 
mother received a letter from her friend begging 
her to come and see her and the parrot. She 
wrote, " Cocotte is miserable ; I think she must 
be pining for you. She will not eat, she neither 
talks nor sings, and in every way possible she 
shows that she is a very unhappy little parrot. 
Do come. I wonder if she will know you if 
you wear a thick veil ? " 

My mother not only put on a thick veil, but 
did not speak a word when she came into the 
room where the parrot was. Stilly the little crea- 
ture knew her well indeed, for the moment she 
saw her, she flew off her stand to her, and began 
singing her songs, and fluttering her little wings, 
and kissing her parrot fashion, until she fell quite 
exhausted at her feet. 

My mother's friend then begged that she would 
accept the little bird as a present. Accordingly, 
Cocotte was made happy by becoming the pro- 
perty of one to whom it was evident she was so 
much attached. 

This bird appeared to understand any ques- 
tions it might be asked, and it would answer 
quite sensibly. It was supposed to be a great age 
when it died. . Its death was caused by catching 
cold. 

Madame Nadault, sister to the great Buffon, 
is said to have had a parrot which often spoke to 
his paw, and answered by holding it up. He 
loved the voice of children, yet hated them- 
selves, and would pursue and bite them till he 
drew blood. He also had his objects of attach- 
ment ; and though his choice was not very nice, 
it was constant. He was very fond of a cook- 
maid, followed and sought her, and seldom 
missed finding her. If she had been some time 
out of his sight, the bird climbed with his bill 
and claws to her shoulder, lavished his caresses 
upon her, and would on no account leave her. 
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PUZZLE PAGE. 
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RIDDLES. 
I. 

IDDLE-ME, riddle-me, riddle-me, 
sweet, 
Cut off my head and I remain 

complete. 
Riddle-me, riddle-me, riddle-me, 
sweet, 
)w see my double-tail, a double treat. 
Riddle-me, riddle-me, riddle-me sweet, 
Join me again, and I am but complete. 
Riddle-me, riddle-me, riddle-me, sweet, 
You '11 find before you left, a treble treat, 
i. 
Roley Foley is my name, 
Very ancient is my fame ; 
Mine a cozy little bed, 
Curtains soft about my head. 
When I rise, *t is once for all ; 
I go not to bed at all. 



CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is what everybody is, 
My second is what everybody has, 
My third is transparent to all. 
My whole is used in cookery. 



2. 



My first is round, and should be small (curtailed), 

My second hideous and tall^^. . 

When my third is great most pleasures pall ; 

My whole is a weary way for all. 

3- 
My first is a point where two lines meet, 

My second is part of the ocean, 

My whole is an island. 



HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY PROVERBS. 


aa e nnn oo 

2. 

d eeee gg ii 111 


S tttt WW 


n p ss t 


3- 
aa b eeeee h 1 


nn rr tttt v 


4. 
a d eee i 11 n p rr ss tt u v 







DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Letters of state and authority. 
The one I love best, the one you love best. 
The isles of Greece ! The isles of Greece I 
It makes the rainbow possible. 
Far as the poles asunder. 
Four-fifths of grace. 
An Irish town. 
My initials read downwards denote the place 
in which my finals dwell. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGE 128. 



I. Thistle. 
Double Acrostic. 
F las K 

A nthropophag I 



Charades. 



2. Snap-dragon. 



L 
S 
T 
A 
F 
F 



me 
in 
al 
ssembl 
le 
loo 



N 
G 
L 
E 
A 
R 



Falstaff — King Lear. 



Diamond Puzzles. 

I. 

R 

TON 

ROBIN 

N I L 

N 

2. 

T 

SON 

TOPAZ 

NAP 

Z 
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CHAPTER VIL 

▲ NEIGHBOURING TRIBE. 

AM sure that as a 
little child, when 
we lived in Lon- 
don, I had not 
been shy, for I re- 
member running 
in and out of the 
drawing-room just 
as readily when 
visitors were there 
as when mother 
was alone, and 
whenever I was sent for to see any friends of 
hers, I never disliked going — I neither liked nor 
disliked it I have noticed that children living 
much with their elders and with few companions 
of their own age (/ had only Jack) seldom are 
shy; but a lot of youngsters together are, on 
the contrary, shamefaced and awkward before 
strangers, and if "caught," as they call it, never 
have anything to say for themselves. At Holme 
Hurst it was only Meg who retained self-posses- 
sion when we were summoned to the drawing- 
room, for I very soon picked up the ways of the 
others, and became as shy as they were. My aunt 
once read us a lecture on this theme, and as 
Janie and Tom came in for it too, we younger 
ones were much impressed. My aunt said the 
only one she was not ashamed of when callers 
came was Meg, and that Janie, the eldest and 
the one from whom she expected most, was the 
worst of alL 

One morning Jack dashed into the school- 
room before setting off for his lessons, and, 
dxawing me on one side, whispered that now I 
certainly must make up my mind to grin and 

M 



palaver, for we were all going to visit a tribe that 
had squatted in my uncle's country, and we must 
speak them fair for fear of their becoming hostile. 
When he had raced off after Tom, I found that 
Janie was saying the same thing, only she put it 
differently. 

" There are some new people come to Green- 
acres," Janie said. 

I knew Greenacres. It was an old-fashioned 
country place some miles from Holme Hurst, 
and w^e had now and then driven past it This, 
then, was what Jack alluded to; these new 
people were the tribe that had squatted near us. 

" What about them ? " asked Meg. " We shall 
see nothing of them till Mrs. Paunceforte's party. 
Of course they will be there." 

Janie groaned. 

" I wish that was all we were likely to see of 
them; but it's not. Father is going to drive 
over this very afternoon, and a whole lot of us 
are to go with him." 

"Not /;/^/" gasped Liz, ungrammatically, of 
course ; but \i you always speak correct grammar 
out of school hours, and when you are taken by 
surprise, why, I can only say you must be a 
great comfort to your governesses. 

** I 'm sure I don't know," Janie went on; " it 
has to be settled. There are three places in the 
carriage, and one on the box — that 's four." 

"You're the eldest," said Liz, with a hopeful 
sigh. . 

"And Liz hates visiting," put in Meg, also 
hopefully, but for different reasons ; Meg wished 
to go. 

"Of course I am going," explained Janie, 
" and so is Nell, because they know her mother. 
If Meg likes it, and Liz doesn't, I suppose there 
will be no objection to Meg being the third. 
Tom or Jack are to go on the box, so there will 
be three at home." 
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Janie heaved a great envious sigh. Three 
happy savages left in their native wilds ! — though, 
by the way, that is not exactly as Janie herself 
would have expressed it. 

"We are to dine half an hour earlier," she 
continued. "And here comes Miss Danvers! 
Quick, Liz! Turn out Punch, Meg. Nell, 
Where's your slate?" 

Janie felt responsible for us. It was one of 
her daily duties to see that we were ready for 
lessons when Miss Danvers arrived. We very 
seldom were ready. On this morning I found 
that Liz had been sitting on my slate. All the 
figures of my sums were misty, and some of them 
quite rubbed out. I tried to rectify damages whilst 
Miss Danvers took off her bonnet and listened 
to the scheme for the afternoon. 

" I am very glad of it," she said. " Yes, Janie, 
don't shake your head and look gloomy: I do 
hope you will behave like ladies. They are 
such nice girls at Greenacres." 

" How many ? " 

" Two or three in the school-room, I believe, 
and one grown up. The governess is an old 
school friend of mine. I think she told me there 
were boys also ; but very likely they will be away 
at school." 

"A large tribe," thought I, as I tried to fmd 
out, without going over the whole sum, whether 
a badly-smudged figure was a three or an eight 

" What are you to wear?" asked Miss Danvers, 
who naturally took an interest in the appearance 
of her pupils. 

" Feathers and nose-rings," I muttered audibly, 
as I hastily scribbled an eight, which aften\*ards 
turned out to be \^Tong. 

" Good gracious, Nell ! what did you say ? " 
exclaimed Meg. 

I shook my head at her. Miss Danvers had 
not heard, and lessons began without any one 
else noticing my remark. 

I know, because she has often told me so 
since, that every now and then, all through the 
morning's work, the thought of the ordeal before 
her came over Janie and made her quite uncom- 
fortable. And I felt exactiy the same myself — 
a sort of sinking at the heart whenever I remem- 
162 



bered the new people at Greenacres, who wanted 
to see me because they knew mother. 

The carriage was at the door, and my uncle 
seated, before any of his reluctant companions 
made their appearance. Janie was in her mo- 
ther's room getting up her courage, and listening 
to the messages with which my aunt entrusted 
her. I stood outside in the passage, waiting for 
Janie. Meg, happy in the consciousness that 
her new bonnet-strings were tied to perfection, 
was kind enough to wait for me, so that we 
three girls went down together, to fmd toy uncle 
waiting for us all, and justly displeased with us. 
To be scolded did us good, and diverted our 
minds — Meg's from her bonnet-strings, on which, 
when once neatly arranged, it. is not good for 
young people to ponder deeply; mine and Janie's 
from our silly dwelling upon the penance before 
us. 

Tom and Jack were squabbling as to which ot 
them might stay at home. My uncle cut short 
the dispute by ordering his own son to the box 
of the carriage. How my heart fell ! Jack came 
round to my side to whisper consolation. 

" You 've got the chief of the wigwam with 
you," he said ; " you won't want me." 

But I did want him. There was no help for 
it, however, and off we drove, leaving Jack, Liz, 
and Bertram — to say nothing of the animals — ^to 
enjoy the lovely afternoon hours we ourselves 
were compelled to waste in paying a visit 

I do not know exactly how long I had been 
at Holme Hurst then. I am afraid, in w^riting 
of my child life, I shall often record things out 
of their turn, for it is all a little mixed in my 
mind, and I do not pretend to put together a 
connected narrative, only the account of events 
that chiefly impressed me, and have therefore 
dwelt in my memory ever since — such as my 
quarrel with Meg, for instance. I know Jack and 
I had heard from mother, and had read the letter 
in the old tool-house, sitting side by side on an 
empty seakale-pot, and the letter was now almost 
worn out and dropping to pieces, with the frequent 
readings it had since undergone. It gave me a 
strange feeling to fmd mother knew all about our 
first arrival at Holme Hurst— all about the De- 
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file and Thirst Point ; and when the letter went 
on to describe some of her own adventures in 
the new scenes of a new country, and also to 
repeat, as it did several times, that not only were 
Jack and I some day to join her there, but that 
we were to be sent out by ourselves, Play and 
Earnest grew more than ever mixed up in my 
head, and I did really and truly feel that " Seek- 
ing our Fortune " was not a game to be played 
one day and laid aside the next, but was, as 
Jack had said, going on all the time. 

It was a long drive to Greenacres, and my 
uncle did not like us to talk in the carriage. I 
sat opposite him, and I own he did not look like 
the chief of the wigwam; he looked like an English 
country gentleman, with his hat set very firmly 
on his head, and a bored expression of counte- 
nance. If I had been older I should have known 
by both these signs, as well as by his sharp 
manner to us, that he did not like the expedition 
a bit better than I did myself. That idea never 
occurred to me, and his behaviour was beauti- 
fully in keeping with the character Jack and I 
had assigned to him. Of course it had made 
him anxious to hear of a numerous tribe settling 
in his country : they might be hostile. He would 
hope, however, that they were friendly and peace- 
ful squatters — as indeed they were. While I 
thought of it all, the carriage swerved sharply. I 
tould not imagine what was the matter. My 
uncle seemed to know. He called out "Tom! " 
in an angry voice, and we went steadily once 
more. I did not hear Tom make any answer, 
nor did he turn his head. 

It was a lovely day, and one amongst us con- 
sidered it well spent. Meg was enjoying the drive. 
Now and then she and I made a quiet remark to 
one another, but if our conversation became at 
all interesting, we were sure to twist round so as 
to face each other, and were immediately desired 
not to fidget On the whole we were a silent 
party. The only little excitement — and that 
occurred so often that I presently found myself 
watching for it eagerly — was the sudden swerving 
of the carriage, accompanied by a queer change 
of pace in the horses. Every time this happened, 
my uncle called out, " Tom ! " just as he had 
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done the first time, and with the same effect. It 
was not till I had noticed this a good many times, 
that I understood what was going on, and that 
Tom was driving whenever he could persuade 
the coachman to give up the reins. I don't think 
Tom was a good whip. He did not, however, 
upset us ; we reached Greenacres safely, and, as 
far as Janie and I were concerned, far too soon. 
Tom, like his father, was only bored. I do not 
know how Janie y«^/, I only know she looked un- 
happy. As for me, I was frightened. I suffered 
all the agonies of shyness. 

It most undoubtedly was my duty, and for 
that matter Janie's too, to " grin and palaver," if 
you take those queer words to mean smile and 
speak civilly ; but when we were shown into the 
drawing-room where the lady of the house and 
her two daughters were sitting, I could neither 
have smiled nor spoken to save my life. 

Janie was quite as bad^ considering the dif- 
ference in our ages. True, she spoke ; but it was 
in the sternest of voices that she delivered her 
mother's message of apology for not calling, and 
then Janie sat bolt upright, and stared steadily 
out of the window, only answering in mono- 
syllables the young lady who tried to entertain 
her. Meg, smiling, gay, polite, chatted away 
with the younger girl. Enviable Meg ! No trace 
of craven fears of her fellow -creatures was ap 
parent in her manner. We might all have taken 
example by her, for Tom stood silent, his hat in 
his hand, his elbow on the top of a cabinet near 
him— and it was not till he had knocked over a 
china ornament, happily not broken in its fall, 
that he so much as sat down. The Greenacres 
boys 7vere at school, and I knew that Tom was 
thinking he might just as well have been left at 
home, since there were only girls to visit Two 
more girls were sent for from the school-room, 
and then we young people were told to go out 
into the garden and make friends. 

Perhaps, the constraint of the drawing-room 
at an end, we might have made friends had these 
two little girls been the least like ourselves. But 
they were not Prim, demure little maidens, not 
in the least shy, with sedate and self-possessed 
manners. Meg got on with them well enough^ 
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as, one on each side of her, the three walked 
along a broad gravel terrace in front of the house. 
The eldest girl — an " out " young lady — had re- 
mained in the drawing-room, but her sister, who 
was perhaps a year older than Janie, did her very 



comfort Meg could make herself agreeable, 
though we could not, and a convenient path 
turned off into a shrubbery. Tom glanced down 
it, then nudged Janie. 

" Why not ? " she said, in answer to his urv- 



best to put us spoken ques- 
at our ease. It tion. 
is very hard to They both 
be at your ease went down that 
when yoMknmu path, I followed, 
the person talk- I 'm sure I 
ing to you is don't know why 
saying to her- they should 
self, " How stu- have walked so 
pid this girl is ! fast^ but they 
What shcUl I did, and took 
say to make her another turning, 
speak ? " — so and then an- 
hard, that it re- other, till a little 
quires more wicket-gate 
humility than opening on to 
my dear, bright a meadow came 
Janie could lay in view. Even 
claim to in those then they did 
days. She grew not pause, bu 
stiffer and stiffer, hurried through 
more and more the gate and 
silent. At last closed it gently 
our companion, after them, 
for both Tom Once out ol 
and I stuck the pleasure- 
close to Janie, grounds, they 
ran on a few seemed happier, 
steps to say We could no 
something to longer hear the 
the little girls voices of the 
in front, and others. Tom 
when she look- threw himself 
ed round again, down upon the 
for j//^was polite grass ; Janie 
if we were not, heaved a sigh 



and had no intention of leaving Janie to herself, 
or even allowing a great school-boy like Tom to 
feel neglected; when she looked round again — 
we had disappeared. 

It was a rude thing to do, I see now, but we 
meant no harm. We only felt it was an immense 
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of relief as though some heavy weight had slip- 
ped from her shoulders, and at once began to 
lecture me. 

Why was I not with the other little girls ? she 
asked. Why had I followed Tom and herself? 
And how silly I had been in the drawing- room* 
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while that kind lady talked to me about my 
mother. A pretty account she would send of me 
when she wrote ! I had no idea what a goose I 
had looked — red in the face, and speechless ! I 
had always plenty to say at home; too much, 
in fact; I had a habit of putting in my word 
about everything, just as if I were one of the 
elder ones. Here^ one would think I was born 
deaf and dumb. 

This attack was so unexpected I did not know 
how to answer it. 
Tom answered it for me. 
" Oh, come, now ! you did not find much to 
say yourself," he observed. 
" Visiting is such a bore," said Janie. 
" This is better than I expected," said Tom, 
rolling over comfortably on his back. 

Janie next asked at what hour the carriage 
had been ordered, and, hearing that the horses 
were to rest till four o'clock, supposed we need 
not go back to the gardens for a few minutes ; 
and then, saying she felt she should lose the use 
of her limbs if she sat still much longer, gave 
me her hand, and we raced together right across 
the meadow to the farther side, where it was 
bounded by the road We were panting from 
the run, and Tom was coming at a leisurely pace 
to join us, when a dog barked in the road. Tom 
had just shouted to us to wait for him, and the 
dog barked at once. 
"That 's a voice I know, '^ said Janie. 
Of course it was a voice she knew, and one 
that I knew too : it was the voice of Chang. 
Tom called to him. There was a scrambling 
on the other side of the paling, and over came 
Chang, and then and there his adventures in 
this world would have ended if we had not been 
at hand, for a broken cord hanging from his 
collar caught in the top of the fence, and poor 
Chang, his eyes starting from his head, would 
very soon have been at his last gasp. 

We could only suppose that Jack, finding it 
troublesome to prevent Chang from seeking his 
master, had tied him up somewhere, and the cord 
had broken. At any rate, here he was, poor 
fellow, footsore and dusty, and half strangled, 
but almost mad with delight. We were not very 



much surprised to see him, for it was an accepted 
fact thiit, w/urever Tom was, Chang, sooner or 
later, would make his appearance also. 

Petting the dog, congratulating ourselves upon 
having been here at the right moment to rescue 
him from certain death, and speculating upon 
the time he had left Holme Hurst, we forgot, I 
suppose, to notice how fast time was slipping 
away at Greenacres, for Janie gave at last a 
sudden start of recollection, and said we ought 
to go back to the others. 

W^e had been wandering along the field, and 
had now come to a gate at the farther end of it 
This gate opened upon an enclosed space, that 
looked as if it ought to be a farm-yard ; but there 
were no buildings in it, save a half-ruined cow- 
shed, that stood with its back* to us, and the yard 
itself was overgrown with dock plants and nettles. 
Tom said it was a disgrace to the place. We 
did not, of course, know that it really was not 
intended for use, but was ruined, and deserted 
when new farm buildings were built There was 
no one about, and Janie thought, by passing 
through the yard and going a little way along the 
road beyond, we should reach the garden entrance 
more quickly- a -great deal than by retracing our 
steps. Tom reconnoitered, and said she was quite 
right ; and we were preparing to push open the 
gate, when an odd sound proceeded from the 
shed. We all three listened intently — all four, 
I mean, for Chang was as intent as we were. 

" Calves ! " said Tom. 

" Nonsense," said Janie, " it is a baby ! *' 

And certainly the odd whimpering noise was 
more like the cry of a very young child than any- 
thing else; and then there came an unmistakable 
squall. 

Chang looked at his master. Was he to go 
and see what that meant, or was he not? If 
Tom showed no interest in the matter, why, it 
was no affair of Chang's. Chang was not like 
Tramp, who must poke his inquisitive little nose 
everywhere, just for his own gratification. 

"How it does yell!" said Tom. 

**I wonder no one tries to quiet it," said Janie. 
" I '11 tell you what it is : there 's no one there !" 

This seemed as if it might be true. There was 
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nothing to be heard but the cry of the child, now 
breaking out into a lusty scream, now dying away 
into a low wail that went to our hearts. 

" Over, Chang !— fetch it out ! " 

The dog leaped the gate in an instant, jumped 
through the matted tangle of dock and nettle that 
almost hid him, and we saw the tip of his tail 
vanish round the comer of the shed. If we had 
had Dan with us, he would undoubtedly have 
"fetched out" the baby. Chang was not big 
enough; he could only call to us that the business 
was beyond him, and we were to come at once. 
Two short sharp barks; then silence, for the 
crying had ceased We hesitated no longer, 
though for my part a secret fear of bulls, even in 
a deserted cattle-shed, made me cling to Janie*s 
hand. But there was nothing in the shed save 
Chang and an infant in a yellow cotton frock. 

It was quiet now ; Chang stood over it, as it 
lay on a heap of straw, and was licking its face ; 
and I suppose that comforted the little thing. 
But it must have been crying a great deal, and 
for a very long time, for the small face was glazed 
with tears, and the little body shaken every now 
and then with a great sob. Janie took it up 
tenderly. 

"Oh, come," said Tom, "we can't carry that 
thing about with us ! Where 's the girl ? " 

" The what ? " said Janie, who was now cooing 
and whispering to the unfortunate little creature 
in her arms. 

" The girl : there always is a girl lugging that 
sort of thing about. Put it down, Janie ; she 11 
be back in a minute." 

"This child has been crying a great deal longer 
thaii a minute. Why, it is almost in convulsions ! 
It 's a lost baby^ Tom. I 'm not going to put it 
down : I wonder at you ! " 

" Wait a bit, at all events," muttered Tom. 

We stayed as long as we dared, and then set 
off towards the house, in spite of Tom's reiterated 



assertion that " the girl " would certainly come 
back, and we had no business to steal a child. 
It was impossible, you know, to leave a little 
infant wailing its heart out in a cow-shed ; and 
although Tom chose to pretend he was cross, I 
feel sure he would no more have left the, baby 
behind than Janie would have done so herself. 
Indeed, he poked it in the cheek once quite 
kindly, and said it was soft, at which he seemed 
surprised. But you should have seen his face 
when Janie mischievously asked him to carry it 
a little way, to relieve her arms ! 

I heard afterwards that the Greenacres girls had 
thought us rude in going off by ourselves, and 
had also been very much puzzled as to where we 
could possibly have gone to. As I have said, 
they were civilized beings, and the small school- 
room girls had very soon suggested to Meg that 
her little cousin might feel neglected. Meg assured 
them nothing kinder could possibly be done to 
so shy a child than to neglect her ; but they had 
insisted upon turning back to look for me. The 
other sister had already gone to look for Janie 
and Tom, whom she considered it her especial 
duty to entertain, and had been beyond measure 
surprised at their complete and mysterious dis- 
appearance. Neither in house nor garden could 
any one of the three missing guests be found. 

When we came at last, we created an impres- 
sion. To begin with, in place of the tongue-tied 
party lost sight of, Hfere were three mortals full ot 
excitement, and all ready to talk at the top of 
their voices; the first to speak being the shyest 
of the three, for, catching sight of our hostess 
upon the lawn, Janie, toiling along herself under 
the burden of the lost baby, bade me run forward 
and explain. Now that I had something interest- 
ing to say, all my shyness was gone ; so that the 
first notice of our return was my eager shout as 
I ran breathlessly across the garden, 

" A baby ! We Ve found a baby ! " 



{To be coniinued,) 
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FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 




WO little lads, a damsel fair, 
And butterflies a many. 
Two empty nets, and faces sad ; 
The lads have not caught any. 

The butterflies now flitting past, 
Each easy in its mind ; 

Within the nets, without the nets, 
And leave the nets behind. 



And round the heads, and in the hats. 

The butterflies sport gay. 
Enjoying thoroughly a game 

Upon this summer day. 

The lads are disappointed now, 

But I feel rather glad. 
For killing little butterflies 

/ think is verj' bad. 

Their ^ lives, you know, are very short. 

But happy while they last. 
So let them live the little time, 

That will so soon be past. 

So fly away, then, butterflies. 

Flit gaily through the air, 
And leave the cruel nets and boys 

To stand all foolish there. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

R. MURRAY, may I 

dress Elf s hair in 

a different way?" 

inquired Bluebell 

one morning. She 

had resided at the 

castle about a week, 

and she and Elf, 

whose shyness had 

all vanished, were 

on the best possible 

terms. 

"Any way, if s^ likes it." 

He quite approved of Bluebell ; but he kept 

a jealous watch to see his little lassie was not 

forced against her will into new ways and 

manners. 

" She would like it. You see, Mr. Murray, she 
feels she is scarcely dressed like other children, 
and, you know, this helps to make her shy." 

** Dress her hair any way you please, provided 
you don't drag a mop over her eyes as if she had 
been getting through a brush backwards, or had 
to cover her brow to hide the lack of intellect." 
** I will remember your wishes," said Bluebell, 
with a smile. " And there is one thing more : 
she wants to know if we can go to Glasgow to buy 
some new things — clothes more fitted to her than 
those she now has." 

"Glasgow? Doesshereally wish to go there?" 
he inquired, somewhat surprised. 

" Indeed she does," replied Bluebell, with a 
smile; for at this moment Elf appeared from 
behind the curtain, where she had been hiding 
to listen to all that had been said. 

" I think, grandpapa, we had better go to 
Glasgow," she said very seriously ; " you and 
Bluebell and I." 
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"Very well; we will see about it" 

"No, I don't mean see about it; I mean rea/Iy 
to go" 

" Well, when I have time." 

" I want to go to-morrow, grandpapa." j 

" I really cannot, Elfie. I must finish reading 
these papers my lawyer has sent me, and that 
will take me two or three days." 

" Well, Bluebell and I wiU go alone." 

" I think you had better wait till I can go." 

" I can't wait, grandpapa : do go to-morrow ; 
you must go to-morrow, you always do what I 
want you to." 

" It will not make any difference. Elf, wait for 
two or three days," suggested BluebelL 

" I don't like you to say that," said Elf, with 
great impatience ; " it is not the same. I have 
made up my mind to go to-morrow, grandpapa. 
Say yes ; do say yes ! " 

Her grandfather looked at the pleading up- 
turned face, stroked the fair straight hair, and, 
unable to withstand her expression and her like- 
ness to her father, he said, " You are always a 
spoilt child. Elf Bluebell will be shocked at us 
both if I give in and take you, as I suppose I 
shall have to do, as usual." 

" Grandpapa, dear, you are so good; I do love 
you." 

" You mean you love your own way ? " 

"Of course I do; but I love you more than 
that a great deal. Bluebell, isn't he a dear darling 
grandpapa ? What time shall we start ? Let us 
go quite early. I have lots of things to do; and 
you must take a lot of money." 

"How much?" 

" Well, I scarcely know — ^things cost a lot I 
often hear people say — at any rate you had better 
take two or three hundred pounds," 

Mr. Murray and Bluebell both laughed, when 
Elf quickly added, 
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" Well, of course I don't know ; perhaps you 
had better take four or five hundred." 

" May I ask what you intend to purchase ? " 
inquired her grandfather. 

"Well, there's to be bronze shoes and some 
muslin with 
spots on it, and 
blue ribbons, 
and a white hat 
with an ostrich 
on it." 

"Ah!" in- 
terposed her 
grandfather, 
"that will be 
one expensive 
item. I scarce- 
ly know where 
we shall buy 
that ostrich." 

"WeU, we 
can write for 
one. They 
come — let me 
see, Janet read 
me a lot about 
them once long 
ago — t hey 
come from Am- 
stamtidam." 

" You have 
got hold of one 
of yoiu: wrong 
words, Elf; 
more like Ara- 
bia than Am- 
sterdam or 
Amstamtidam." 

"I think 
not,'' said Elf, 
gravely. "I 
think the hat-bird comes from Amstamtidam." 

"Bluebell, you look that place up for me on 
the map," said Mr. Murray, " directly after tea, 
please, and do not forget Very well, to-morrow 
morning, then; we will take the ten-forty to Glas- 
gow. Now leave me, both of you." 



"Bluebell, why don't you talk?" said Elf, 
about ten minutes afterwards. 

" I am thinking what a selfish lassie you are." 
" Selfish ? " said Elf, drawing herself up with 
displeasure. 

"Very selfish; 
you think of 
nobody but 
yourself." 

"Idon'tHke 
you a bit." 

"Yes,youdo, 
but you like 
yourself so 
much more 
than any one 
else, that no 
one else's com- 
fort signifies in 
the least to 
you." 

"I shan't 
speak to you 
any more, I 
shan't take you 
' to Glasgowwitlr 
me; and r 
shall only go 
out with Janet 
and never with 
you." 

" You can do 
that if you like; 
but you would 
soon get tired 
of that. No, 
Elf, no one has 
ever spoken the 
truth to you, 
and you have 
been spoilt. 
You saw it was a matter of great inconvenience 
to grandpapa to take you to Glasgow ; and in- 
stead of waiting two or three days, which would 
have made no possible difference to you, you 
insist on his putting everything on one side to 
humour you." 
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" Grandpapa likes to please me." 

" And you do not care to please him." 

" I don't like you one bit." 

" Yes, you do, and you love your grandpapa 
very dearly ; but you have a funny way of show- 
ing your love. I thought you wanted to be his 
little help and companion. You ought to make 
your convenience give way to his; if not, you 
will never be a comfort to him. If I had been 
you, and wanted to be a comfort to one I loved, 
I should have said, * Finish your papers, and if 
you take us afterwards, it will be very kind of 
you.'" 

Saying this. Bluebell hurried to the door, turn- 
ing and throwing a kiss to Elf, and then disap- 
pearing. 

Elf stood moveless where she had been left in 
the middle of the floor, turning the circumstances 
over in her mind. The idea had been suggested 
to her before by Theo and others; but their 
opinions had no weight with Elf. Bluebell, how- 
ever, was different. Nothing that she said was 
unheeded or unnoticed by her, and her approval 
was an important matter already in her mind. 
It was a long while before Elf moved ; then she 
jinked and blinked, and twitched her face, 
rubbed her nose the wrong way, pulled up her 
stocking, put her hands in her pinafore-pocket, 
and brought out the contents — a piece of string, 
a tin-tack, one of her own teeth, a red glass 
button, and a brass ring — and gazed at them in 
a meditative way, then slowly walked out of the 
room, imitating as she went the walk of one of 
their servants who was afflicted with chronic 
rheumatism. 

She dragged one leg, and swung up and down 
on it all the way along the passage till she came 
to her grandfather's door, then, very slowly and 
•quietly, she opened it, and peeped in. 

He was sitting there reading by the window ; 
seeing this, her face twitched. 

And she hesitated a few moments, then with a 
slow dignified step she approached him, and 
standing a short distance in front of him, she 
said, 

" I do not want to go to Glasgow to-morrow." 

** You are very changeable." 
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** No, I am not. I want to go to Glasgow, but 
I would rather wait till you have read those 
papers." 

" What has caused you to change your mind ? " 

" Bluebell told me I was selfish, that I could 
not be a comfort to you if I only thought of my- 
self. You would rather go in two or three days' 
time, would you not, grandpapa ? " 

He paused for a moment, and drew the small 
person near him and kissed her, then added, 
" You are right, and Bluebell is right, and I think 
I am right in accepting your change of mind. We 
will go in three days from now, and we will try 
and enjoy ourselves when we do go." 

There was a smile and look of approval on his 
face, which sent Elf off dancing, skipping, and 
light-hearted. And her grandfather returned to 
his papers, feeling easier in his mind. 

And what a romp Elf and Bluebell had in the 
garden after that ! Elf s pealing laugh sounded 
here and there and everywhere, over the flowers, 
through the fir-trees, amongst the hay, through 
the corridors and silent rooms of the house, then 
again outside in the sunshine. Once or twice 
such shouts and unusual sounds were heard, that 
her grandfather rose from his seat, and leaned 
out of window in wonderment. 

Elf, pursued by Bluebell and the dogs, was 
flying about like a sprite, with the most rapid 
agile movements; and he was obliged to remain 
for a time and watch the fun, occasionally laughing 
himself, and, for the time, quite forgetting the 
formidable roll of papers awaiting his perusal. 

The visit to Glasgow was paid. It was a long 
day from early morning till late in the evening, 
and Elf, although looking most solemn and im- 
portant all day, greatly enjoyed herself, for a great 
deal was seen and done that day. She did not 
even object to going with her grandfather to make 
two calls on old friends, and behaved with much 
less shyness than she would have done a few 
weeks previously. 

The first great result of the visit to Gla^ow 
was that on the following Sunday Elf went to 
church in a pretty pink and white muslin dress, 
with short petticoats and trim black stockings, 
a white muslin hat with some pink rose-buds, 
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and her mass of bright gold hair hanging loose 
in the sunshine. 

Her grandfather watched her ceaselessly. She 
was somehow a changed child: it could not 
surely be clothes alone that made the difference ; 
and he set himself to study the question. 

Coming home from church, they stopped to 
speak to the same party of ladies they had 
spoken to a few weeks previously. They turned 
to Elf. 

"Surely — why is this really your wee grand- 
daughter, Mr. Murray ? She is some way greatly 
changed ; she looks stronger and " 

Here the speaker came to a pause, uncertain 
how to complete the sentence ; and Elf, with a 
firm hold of Bluebell's hand on one side, and her 
grandfather's on the other, looked straight into 
her face, nor xiid her own twitch or move in the 
least She was conscious of being a well-dressed 
little lady, entitled to hold her own in the pre- 
sence of any one. 

Bluebell also was rejoicing in extra fmery, if 
black clothes can be called by such a word, for 
Elf had insisted on things being bought for her 
as well as for herself; and Bluebell's hat and 
Bluebell's rich silk could never have been pro- 
duced from her scanty, empty little purse. 

" Auchinvellan, your granddaughter is going 
to carry on the beauty of the family, and be a 
credit and honour to you," said one of the ladies 
to him, in an undertone, as they parted; and 
Elfs sharp little ears overheard the remark, even 
as she had overheard the same lady's remark a 
few Sundays previously, and with a little extra 
dignity she walked silently along the road, at the 
same tiHe holding Bluebell's hand with a firmer 
grasp. 

Inside their own gates, as usual. Elf sprang 
along the sandy road under the fir-trees, the 
sunshine revelling in the golden locks, whilst she 
sprang across a ditch or on to a fir-stump, or 
searched amongst the wild raspberry -bushes. 
Still her grandfather watched her with the ques- 
tion unexplained in his mind. 

" How do you like Elf's changed appearance?" 
asked Bluebell, when they were about half-way 
up to the house, 



"I think she looks very different, she looks 
very nice; she always looked nice to me, but I 
suppose she is more fashionably dressed now." 

"Not tx3iC\\y fashionably dressed," said Blue- 
bell, with a smile; "but dressed more suitably 
for a child. The clothes she wore were much 
more expensive than these, but they made her 
look old-fashioned. Of course you did not under- 
stand this, dear Mr. Murray ; but, you see. Elf 
is a little woman, and a very sensitive one, and it 
made her nervous to feel she was not dressed like 
other children, and being so much alone with 
you made her still more shy of children and 
strangers." 

The cause was explained; he understood it, 
and said to Bluebell, " You are a good lassie. I 
feel greatly indebted to you. I am very glad you 
are going to live with Elf. Yours is just the com- 
panionship she wants; and she never took to any- 
one as she has taken to you." 

Bluebell and Elf had two hours' lessons every 
morning, and for half an hour every afternoon 
she did some needlework, to which Bluebell 
stimulated her elTorts by "secrets" of making 
things for "surprises" for grandpapa, and Janet^ 
and Mary, and Elfs enthusiasm was easily raised; 
and when she worked with her will she worked 
rapidly and well, improving as she proceeded. 

At first. Bluebell had to watch every stitch, but 
after a few weeks she became careful enough to 
work whilst Bluebell read to her, and if her work 
had been very good the day previously. Bluebell 
read to her from a very interesting and favourite 
book; but if the work had been indifferent, a book 
not nearly so interesting was selected. 

" You see, we must do that," Bluebell argued 
to her. " You are not lik;e a little girl that does 
not know how to do it, you are a clever little girl, 
and can do it beautifully if you like, so it is be- 
cause you won't take the trouble, when you do it 
badly; and if you go on like that you will never, 
beat Theo." 

For this was the only emulation Bluebell could 
get up. Elf was just the child who could do 
anything in competition with others : it was, 
therefore, unfortunate she was alone in her studies. 
Fortunately, Bluebell had heard all about Theo 
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and Miss Gordon, and now the great idea in 
Elf s mind was to be " able to speak French " 
before Theo, and to " play a tune/' etc. before 
Theo. 

" You see, you have me to think of as well as 
yourself," said Bluebell; "and if you learn 
quickest, they will say how well I have taught 
you." 

Elf really began to make great and rapid pro- 
gress, and she and Bluebell became greater 
friends as time went on, for when lessons were 
over, Bluebell was ready to walk or romp with 
her, climb bums, or go bathing, rowing, or fish- 
ing* Janet often accompanying them, in order to 
save her feelings from being hurt at being sup- 
planted; but Bluebell, good-natured and light- 
hearted, was popular with every one. Often her 
little brothers and sisters came to play with Elf, 
for Elf was delighted in their company ; but she 
did not wish to ask Theo to tea until she could 
play a tune. Bluebell suggested she should make 
haste and learn one, or. Theo would feel herself 
neglected. 

One happy day Elf mastered the " Bluebells 
of Scotland," and when she had triumphantly 
gone through it to the last bar, she started up, 
and was for fetching her grandfather, at that 
moment, to hear the performance. 

"Wait, Elfie, wait!" said Bluebell. "You 
know he told us he had to see the factor this 
morning, and some of the tenants, and if no one 
disturbed him, he would be able to drive with 
us in the car, after dinner, to Langleith." 

" Oh, I don't care ! He must come ! I want 
him to ! " and Elf rushed to the door, opened 
it, and disappeared 

Bluebell was somewhat disappointed. Elt had 
lately governed herself better, and had generally 
paused to consider other people's convenience 
as well as her own. She sat back in her chair, 
waiting for Elf to come back, determined to tell 
Elf she had not done the right thing. 

She was some time gone, and at length re- 
appeared, with all her enthusiasm vanished. 

Perceiving this, Bluebell said, "Well, you have 
been a long while. I hope he is not coming." 

" Why do you hope so ? " 
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" Because you had no business to go and dis- 
turb him I'after what he said this morning, and 
which I reminded you of." 

" Well, then, you will be pleased to hear he is 
not coming." 

" It serves you right." 

"What serves me right .^ I never went to 
grandpapa at all — didn't you hear him ask me 
not to this morning ? What makes you think I 
asked him and he refused to come ? I have not 
seen him since breakfast Don't you think I 
had better play it again "> " 

"Yes, certainly," said Bluebell, without any 
further comment, being by this time used to Elf's 
ways. 

All in due course her grandfather listened to 
the piece fairly played, with respectful attention 
and great delight, and requested Bluebell to set 
her to work at " Auld Lang Syne " at once. 

Bluebell of course played that and any other 
old melodies he called for, and sang Scotch 
ballads with a pretty voice which he sometimes 
liked much to listen to. But naturally Elf's per- 
formance was above and beyond all others, and 
he waited for each slow-coming note and turn of 
a tune with anxiety when rendered by those slim 
little fingers. 

And Theo was invited to tea. More than that 
— Miss Gordon and Miss Murray were also in- 
vited. 

It was to be quite a party, for the days were 
long and summer was at its best ; indeed, it was 
the great time of year for visiting and tea parties 
jn that part of the world — people were quite gay. 
Bluebell's mother and one or two of the children 
were also invited, and Mr. Murray pronjised to 
be present at tea-time. 

There had been no intercourse between Theo 
and Elf for some time; but it was hoped on all 
sides that their friendship would run evenly and 
happily after this meeting. 

They were invited for six, and tea was to be 
at half-past six, and punctually as the clock struck 
six Miss Murray, Miss Gordon, and Theo were 
perceived at a few paces from the house. Fortu- 
nately Bluebell and Elf were quite ready for their 
visitors : Bluebell in black musHn and a large 
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white net-frill; and Elf, the changed little girl, now 
no longer weird and nervous-looking, in cream- 
coloured tussore, with brown silk bows and the 
famous bronze shoes, came forward with a pleasant 
smile and outstretched hand. 

Theo eyed her from head to foot, and then it 
was suggested that Elf should take Theo to her 
room to take off her hat, whilst Bluebell attended 
to the older ladies. 

Elf again felt somewhat shy when alone with 
Theo, particularly because she would stare at her 
in such a fixed way. 

" Weren't you afraid to see Miss Gordon ? " 
inquired Theo. 
"No," was the answer. 
"What, not after the way you treated her ? " 
"Why did she come if she thought she was 
badly treated?" 

"Well, I never !"said Theo. "Everybody thinks 
you are different to other children. I should have 
thought you would have been ashamed." 

" I should have thought she would have been 
ashamed of screaming like a baby." 

Theo contemplated Elf again, and then said, 
"Yotf've got a new frock, so have I; but mine 
is the prettiest: there's no colour in yours; isn't 
mine pretty?" 

" No," said Elf, with much decision. She had 
every desire to treat Theo well, and remember 
BluebelPs instructions, and all her promises on 
the subject; but somehow Theo's remarks always 
upset her equanimity. 

Bluebeirs mother and the children arrived 
somewhat late, looking warm and dusty; but in 
the grand old dining-room all was so cool and 
fresh, they were soon refreshed. The row of deep- 
set windows stood open overlooking the sea ; a 
breeze came up the cliffs from over the waters 
and Arran Peaks, and the old black oak carved 
walls were enlivened and beautified by the flowers 
which Bluebell and Elf had placed everywhere. 
The tea-table was quite a sight — the old-fashioned 
silver routed up and used, the coloured glass and 
china, and the blaze of flowers. 

Auchinvellan sat at one end of the table and 
Elf at the other, and he felt pleased and cheered 
to see the gathering about the table. 



Elf poured out the tea very creditably, with 
the help of Bluebell, who was sitting beside her. 

Mr. Murray had only undertaken to be present 
at tea, but he had begun several pleasant con- 
versations which he was not in a hurry to end. 

Then Bluebell was asked for some music, and 
she played and she sang, and then she turned 
and asked Theo if she could play. 

Her aunt answered for her. " No, she cannot 
play yet, but she is learning." 

Whilst Miss Gordon added, " And doing very 
well. You will soon be beginning with Elf, I 
suppose ? " 

There was no reply. A colour flushed all over 
Elf's face, and a tremble through her frame, and 
Bluebell felt a great desire to laugh audibly. 

" I can play the scale; I '11 play it now if you 
like," volunteered Theo. 

One glance at Elf assured Bluebell she was in 
too nervous a state at that moment to go through 
her performance with credit to anybody, and 
hastily she answered, "Do, Theo; we shall be 
greatly interested to hear how you are getting on," 
and she rose from her music-stool, and Theo 
hastened to perch herself on it. 

After much fumbling and various false starts, 
she got her fingers on two notes, and, having 
struck or thumped them several times, she 
travelled up the piano, making several alarmingly 
long pauses, and going through such gymnastics 
with her fingers, that one could but fancy the 
piano laid hold of each finger as she touched it, 
whilst she wriggled the other fingers frantically to 
try and get it away. Finally, she came all the 
way down on a discord, and having set every 
one's teeth on edge and upset their nervous 
systems, she came to a triumphant end with a 
sigh of satisfaction, and looked round for applause. 

Elf was by this time on fire to begin : anything 
like a competition, when she had not to make 
the start, was exactly what she liked. She sprang 
to her feet, whilst Bluebell said, 

" Well, Elf, you had better try and see if you 
can manage something." 

Elf got herself on to the stool, her long mane 
of fair hair hanging below the seat of the stool, 
and Bluebell, standing beside her, opened the 
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book at the " Bluebells of Scotland," and Blue- 
bell had never felt greater anxiety of mind than 
at this moment. Mr. Murray, too, at the other 
side of the room, listened for each note with 
deepest attention and care. 

Almost before the book was open, the slim 
sensitive fmgers had found their way into the 
tune, and better and more rapidly than ever 
before she played it all through without the 
smallest fault or break-down. 

Bluebell could scarcely believe her ears, and 
at the conclusion threw her arms round Elf and 
kissed her, and her grandfather's heart swelled 
with satisfaction. The audience were perfectly 
awestruck. Miss Murray was first to recover 
breath — " Well, this is a surprise ! " And Miss 
Gordon by this time was capable of saying, " I 
am not sure that that tune is a good school to 
begin a child with." 

" Well, you are clever," said Theo to Elf. 

"She is well taught," gallantly added Mr. 
Murray. 

After this. Elf and Theo and the children 
fetched their hats, and ran away to play in the 
garden. 

Bluebell's mother, poor thing, was filled with 
anxiety to know how Mr. Murray approved of 
her girl, and whether he thought she would be 
capable of filling the situation she had begun, 



for any time, and in some diffidence she took an 
opportunity of speaking apart with him on the 
subject. 

" Feel no anxiety in the matter," he said ; " I 
have lost mme. I had great anxiety before she 
came, but your dear lassie has taken it all away; 
her bright, sweet, sunny nature is the very one 
my little desolate lassie wanted. The old house 
is again filled with summer sunshine, and sweet 
voices and flowers : it is like having a daughter 
again; the child thrives and flourishes in her 
presence. Elf and I are happier than ever to- 
gether. You see, we all wanted a womanly 
influence in the house, and nothing could have 
been a greater success, and it was the child's 
own idea. No, Mrs. Nicol, Bluebell must remain 
till she goes to a house of her own, and there 's 
time enough for that, and by that time Elf will 
be old enough and wise enough to run alone. 
Good night ! — and I am always glad to see you 
and yours." 

• Bluebell and her mother, and the two other 
guests, sat and chatted pleasantly on many things 
in the old oak dining-room, and the sound of 
Elf's voice, and those of her little playmates, 
floated in happily from the garden, and the sun 
went down behind the sea, leaving Arran in a 
golden haze-like dreamland. 
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A Tale of the Middle Ages. 
By the editor. 
■ » * 




CHAPTER VI. 

HE page that Hugo 
had sent with the 
letter to Sybil ar- 
ranging a meeting 
which took place, 
as we saw in the 
last chapter, was 
no other than the 
lad who had been 
drugged by order 
of the Baron of 
Bridthorpe in the morning. The boy, a hand- 
some youth of sixteen, was strongly attached to 
his young master, and felt deeply distressed at 
the part he had played, through no fault of his 
own, in the early morning. The drug had been 
so powerful that Edgar did not recover from his 
stupor until the return of Sir Hugo from the 
lists, and it was with much difficulty that he 
could be made to understand what had taken 
place during the time that had been a mere blank 
to him. When once he understood how matters 
were, the poor boy felt as if he could never make 
amends to Sir Hugo for the share he had un- 
wittingly taken ih the morning's work, while 
Hugo only did all he could to console his page, 
and assure him that things could not have turned 
out better than they had. 

When Edgar returned to the inn from Brid- 
thorpe Castle, after having delivered the letter 
into the hands of Sybil's attendant, Hugo bade 
him retire early to his chamber, and sleep off the 
effects of the potion which had been so basely 
administered to him, and from which he was yet 
evidently suffering, for the poor lad wore a pale 
countenance and drooping eye, and clearly stood 
in need of repose. 
As soon, therefore, as Edgar saw the young 
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knight start off in the direction of the castle, he 
sought his couch, which would have appeared a 
somewhat rude bed in the eyes of one of the 
present generation. It was, in fact, a wooden 
I bench, sufficiently wide to allow of a slim person 
j turning upon it. It was covered with skins, and 
had a cushion for the head to rest on. Edgar 
drew his bed towards the lattice, which he opened 
to allow the soft warm summer air to fan him to 
sleep; and he had scarcely stretched himself 
upon his bed, when he fell into a happy dream- 
less slumber. 

It was midsummer, and the sun, then' as now, 
rose betimes, therefore, by four o'clock in the 
morning, Edgar was bathed in the glorious rays 
of the rising sun. He had already had a night's 
sleep, as he retired to rest at such an early hour, 
and the sunbeams had scarcely touched his eye- 
lids when he awoke. 

Hastily dressing, he was about to run down- 
stairs and out to bathe in a stream which ran at 
the foot of the hill, half-way up which the inn 
stood. But before leaving the room, he looked 
out of the open window, gazing upon the glorious 
hills which surrounded him. The fresh sweet 
morning air blew upon his young cheeks, bring- 
ing back the bright colour which he had lost the 
day before, and for a few minutes the boy was 
lost in the thorough enjoyment of the glad sum- 
mer day which was just beginning. The scene 
on which he looked was very beautiful. The 
grand hills in the distance, broken at one point 
from whence he could catch a glimpse of the 
waters of one of the northern lakes, its wavelets 
gleaming in the sun ; nearer, the ground broken 
up into glens and hollows, each a lovely picture 
in itself. The whole landscape looking its fairest 
on one of the brightest mornings of the gladdest 
time in the whole year. 

Edgar had scarcely time to more than notice 
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the singular beauty of the scene that lay before 
him when he heard voices just below. He leant 
his head farther out of the window, and per- 
ceived a couple of men-at-arms whom he re- 
membered to have noticed amongst those loiter- 
ing about the courtyard at Bridthorpe Castle. 
These worthies were standing on a footpath 
which run just below Edgar's chamber, and as 
he was about to attract their notice by some 
boyish joke, his own attention was instantly 
fixed upon what they were saying by a word or 
two which dropped from the lips of one of them. 

" Fair Mistress Sybil will run small chance, 
then, of returning to the parent birds' nest, if all 
should happen as our lord would have it," said 
one gruff voice. 

Edgar pricked up his ears and leant against 
the lattice, though he carefully withdrew his 
head, lest he should be observed. Anxiously 
he watched for the next words which might fall 
from those below. 

" Foul play again," he murmured to himself, 
" against the fairest and best lady in England, 
and against my loved master too." 

" Yes," answered the man who had apparently 
spoken first; "a priest will be handy on her 
return here to-morrow, and I warrant ye ere 
many hours are over the lady will be the wife 
of our master the bold Baron of Bridthorpe." 

Here the speaker chuckled, and it was all 



that Edgar could do to refrain from letting his 
battle-axe, which he had close by him, fall 
heavily on the ruffian's head. He, however, 
restrained himself, and listened all the more 
eagerly. From the rest of their conversation he 
gathered that a plan was formed by the Baron 
of Bridthorpe to carry off Sybil as she was return- 
ing home with her father and mother to Fitzallen 
Castle. Edgar now learned that by some means 
the departure of the lord and lady of Fitzallen, 
with their fair daughter, was to be delayed until 
the evening, so as to make the base plan more 
feasible. 

Edgar also overheard that the baron had de- 
manded the hand of Sybil in marriage from her 
father in the course of the preceding evening, 
and that he had been refused, and her betrothal 
to Sir Hugo Spencer announced as a settled 
matter. 

Edgar, apart from his surprise and disgust at 
the vile plan, was somewhat astonished that these 
two men should be so much in their master's 
confidence; but as he looked at them he now 
remembered that they had been pointed out to 
him as the favourites of the Baron, and that he 
had been informed that they were chosen by 
their bad master to carry out, with the assistance 
of others whom they chose in their turn, many a 
bold and lawless deed such as were only too 
frequent in the middle ages. 



(To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



LIZABETH did not 
answer; her heart 
was too full. Her 
great desire was to 
get to her own little 
room and think 
over all she had 
heard, and con- 
sider whether she 
should not write to 
her father and ask 
him to send her to 
some school far away, where she should have no 
cousins to treat her so unkindly. 

She half expressed this idea to Janet, who, 
however, stopped it at once. 

"That will not do, Elizabeth. You have pro- 
mised not to tell what I have told you, and if 
you complain to your father, it will be almost the 
same thing as telling your aunt and cousins. And 
you will be breaking your word to me." 
Elizabeth considered. 

" Yes, so it would. No, I will not break my 
word in any way, Janet. But I do wish I could 
go home." 

" No, no," answered Janet, " that would not 
do. You must not take it so much to heart ; it 
will all come right in the end, and we shall come 
out triumphantly, and every one will rejoice. No, 
you must just keep up a brave spirit, and go on 
with your lessons as usual, and tell me everj-thing. 
You will promise me, won't you ? " 

"Yes, I promise," answered Elizabeth, after 
another pause. 

" And she will keep her promise," said Janet 
to herself. 

Elizabeth was a little quieter than usual, but 
Phoebe fancied that it was owing to her giving 
more attention to her lessons than she had for- 
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merly done. And she knew that when Elizabeth 
was intent upon anything, she was generally rather 
silent. 

Phoebe, too, was working away very diligently, 
for the end of the half-year was fast approaching, 
and she was hoping certainly to take one prize, 
if not more. 

" I hoi)e you will get one too, Elizabeth," she 
said. "Mrs. Simmington says it is surprising 
how much you have done in a short time." 

" I haven't been long enough to take a prizer 
said Elizabeth, curtly. 

"There are extra prizes sometimes," replied 
Phoebe, " and I am sure you deserve one ; you 
are working so very hard" 

" Yes, I am working hard. I dort't dislike it 
now. I am very busy this moment." And she 
drew her books and papers closer to her. 

" And I ha\^ just finished," said Phoebe : and 
her eye fell upon the clock. "NVhy, it's later 
than I thought," she exclaimed, starting up ; "are 
you going to work any longer, Elizabeth ?" 

" Yes," answered Elizabeth, not raising her 
eyes from her books. 

Phoebe went tow^ards the door ; then she 
stopped. " You are sure you want to finish your 
lessons, Elizabeth?" 

"Yes." 

Still Phoebe lingered ; then she returned to the 
table, and stooping over Elizabeth, kissed her 
forehead, saying, " Dear patient worker, you will 
be rewarded V And then she went away, and as 
the door closed, Elizabeth heard Dick's voice 
saying " Phoebe, make haste." 

Down went Elizabeth's books. It was a half- 
holiday. Were they going again to the Glen Pool ? 
It was a lovely day ; just such a day as the one 
before had been. Her face went scarlet and then 
white, and she trembled from head to foot. 

She sprang to the door, opened it ver>^ softly 
just a little, and again Dick's voice, thoagh much 
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farther off, reached her : " Have you got the 
bundle, Phoebe?" 

And then came a faint " Yes," and then the 
word "Elizabeth." 

In a moment she had gained her own room, 
the window of which overlooked the side-path. 
Yes, there they were, just disappearing into the 
shrubber)'. Dick was carrying a large bundle, 
and Phoebe had something she was holding very 
carefully- Of course they were on their way to 
the Vicarage. 

And now Elizabeth remembered that Phoebe 
had been hemming some pieces of chintz that 
she had supix>sed were for household purposes, 
and also that she had caught Phoebe busy several 
times upon work which was hastily put away as 
she entered the room. 

"There is certainly something going on. Janet 
was right I wish Phoebe had not kissed me ; it 
was so deceitful, when she does not care for me." 

She returned slowly to the old nursery, but she 
was not in a mood to set to work again. The 
lesson books were before her, but she could not 
collect her thoughts, and her hand trembled too 
much to write her exercise. 

" I wonder if they would see me if I followed 
them ? " thought Elizabeth. " I know they are 
going to the Vicarage, as they did before, and 
then they will go on the water and row round 
the Glen Pool, and see all the dear little creeks 
and shady places, and perhaps go to the island. 
How dehghtful it will be ! And they have left 
me all alone, and don't care whether I enjoy my- 
self or not. I wish I had never come here, and 
my father thought I should be so happy. I 
wonder Aunt Susan allows Dick and Phcebe to 
do as they are doing. But perhaps she does not 
know." 

There was a touch on the handle of the door, 
and Aunt Susan stood before her. 

"I have a treat for you, Elizabeth. I am 
going to drive to Seaford to pay a visit, and I 
will take you, and you can go down to the beach 
and pick up shells whilst I see my friend there." 

To go to Seaford had been one of Elizabeth's 
desires. It was about ten miles from Roseleigh, 
and she had seen the sea from one of the highest 



windows, and Phoebe had told her that they 
always spent several weeks there in the holidays 
at a cottage belonging to Aunt Susan. But to- 
day she did not feel as though she cared much 
about it, as her thoughts were so full of Dick and 
Phoebe's unkindness. Perhaps her aunt saw how 
they were treating her, and was sorry for her. 

"Now you have begun to work, Elizabeth," 
said her aunt, '* you must not overwork yourself. 
All work and no play is not good for any one. 
The fresh air will do you good, and we shall have 
a very pleasant drive." 

" And Phcebo ? " said Elizabeth, involuntarily. 

" No, Phoebe is not going to-day." 

Again the desire to follow Phoebe and Dick 
rose up in Elizabeth's mind, but Aunt Susan said, 

" The carriage will be at the door in less than 
ten minutes, so you must make haste." 

And Elizabeth went up to get ready for the 
drive. 

" Perhaps it is better," she thought. " I might 
have felt like a spy if I had gone after them." 

And she and Aunt Susan drove off to Seaford, 
and Aunt Susan talked so pleasantly, and there 
was so much to see on the road, that Elizabeth 
became interested, and half forgot her grievances. 

In the meantime Dick and Phoebe went on 
their way to the Vicarage. 

"The curtains are all made, Dick, and the 
covers for the cushions, and I have managed to 
work the R and L on the blue star without Eliza* 
beth's seeing me. I have had some difficulty^ 
but she does not seem to suspect anything. She 
thinks the chintz things are for Aunt Susan, and 
she has actually hemmed one curtain. Won't 
she be surprised when she finds what it is for ? 
The only thing I dared not work at was the blue 
star. And I shall have to sew the strips to- 
gether for the flag in my own room. You can't 
think how well it will look when it is made. It 
is very fortunate that Elizabeth has been so busy 
with her lessons. But, Dick, I did wish when 
she was hemming the curtain that she could have 
known all about it, and that we could talk it all 
over together." 

" Now, Phoebe, don't be tiresome ; you don't 
know how afraid the Lees are lest the Brownes 
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should get to know about it all. As it is, no one 
comes near the Glen Pool, and if the Brownes 
once get an idea of Crusoe Island, it will not be 
an uninhabited island much longer." 

" I wish Janet was not such a friend of Eliza- 
beth's," said Phoebe. 

"Oh, shell find her out in time," returned 
Dick. " But here we are at the Vicarage : we need 
not go into the house, for Leonard and Philip 
promised to meet us in the rose garden." 

The rose garden was close to the Vicarage 
cricket-ground, and the cricket-ground was in the 
field that bordered on the Glen Pool ; and in an 
old boat-house the Lees had decided to house 
their stores for Crusoe Island. 

"Why, how industrious you have been, Phoebe," 
said Philip, as he took the bundle from Dick 
and opened it, spreading out its contents on the 
ground. 

" Oh, dear ! " he exclaimed, as he suddenly 
rolled up the bundle so hastily that the blue star 
which Phcebe had laid in the middle fell to the 
ground, where it lay unperceived, shaded by a 
rose-bush. " Oh, dear ! " 

**What in the world is the matter, Philip?" 



CHAPTER XV. 

ALLO ! " sounded a voice not far off, 
and three boys leaped over the 
railings into the rose garden. "Here 
we are ; we have come over for a 
ne of cricket. This is Harry Dick- 
i, my cousin, a capital bowler ; and 
iiic two Grants are coming : we passed 
them on the way and told them to come after 
us, so we shall have quite a party," said Robert 
Browne, as he advanced towards Philip, by 
whom he was received without any demon- 
stration of pleasure, though quite politely. 

"And how are you, Rose?" said Robert, 

turning to Dick ; " and you, Miss Phoebe, are 

you turning pedlar, and are these your wares ? " 

And he took up the bundle and was going to 
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open it ; but Phoebe almost snatched it away, 
saying, " Pardon me." 

" Oh ! if there is anything I must not see, I 
don't want to look; but there seemed to be 
nothing but some chintz covers," said Robert. 
"Ah ! what is this ? " he added, as he espied the 
blue star, and picked it up. " R and L worked 
in white on blue bunting ; that looks like a flag. 
Are you going to present the neighbourhood with 
colours ? R and L : what is the meaning of the 
device ? Roses and lilies, perhaps. No, — how 
silly I am ! Roses and Lees, that 's it. Am I 
not clever. Miss Phoebe ? " 

" Please give it to me," said Phoebe, abruptly. 

Robert, with a mocking bow, placed it in her 
hands, whilst Dick's colour rose, and Leonard 
said, 

" We were not thinking of playing at cricket 
this afternoon." 

" Ah, well ! " said Robert, " never mind ; we 
don't care particularly about cricket. Anything 
that you are doing to amuse yourselves we shall 
be happy to take part in." 

Philip glanced at Dick and Phoebe: it was 
clear that there was an end of Crusoe Island 
this afternoon. 

" I think I must go home now," said Phoebe; 
"are you coming, Dick?" 

" No—oh, no," said Philip, eagerly. " You '11 
stay and help us, Dick. I suppose we had better 
have cricket," he added, in a lower tone: "we 
shall not get rid of the Brownes, and it is the 
best thing to do." 

" Won't you stop and play, Miss Phcebe?" said 
Tom. " Numbers of girls play cricket now with 
their brothers. It 's good exercise. Janet can 
play capitally. I suppose Mrs. Simmington would 
be shocked. Prim old lady, is she not ? I dare- 
say you detest her as much as Janet does." 

"No, I do not," returned Phoebe, warmly; 
" Mrs. Simmington is very kind, though she is 
very particular that we do everything she wishes." 

"Ah, you are goody-goody, and Janet isn't, "^ 
said Tom, with a loud laugh. "Then you won't 
play cricket with us ? " 

" No, thank you," said Phoebe, retreating with 
the blue star in her hand. 
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Philip went with her. 

"ril take the bundle into the house," said he. 
"Isn't it tiresome ? Who would have thought of 
the Brownes coming to-day and spoiling every- 
thing ? The time is so short now that we can't 
afford to lose 
an afternoon." 

"Well, it will 
be over ; the 
Brownes won't 
be coming 
again." 

"I don't know 
that. If they 
are amused to- 
day, they will 
be here again 
before long. 
Leonard and I 
would soon stop 
their coming ; 
but my father 
does not like to 
have differences 
with neigh- 
bours. He says 
it is better to 
live in peace." 

"I don't 
think the 
Browne boys 
are * peace,' " 
said Phoebe, 
nodding good 
bye. " Now go 
back, Philip, 
and a pleasant 
game to you." 
Philip shrugged 
his shoulders 
and returned to 

the other boys, who had proceeded to the 
cricket-ground, where the Grants had abready 
arrived. 

" Tom Browne told us you were going to play, 
and would be glad if we came up," said Arthur 
Grant to Leonard, whilst the Browne boys were 



quarrelling over which should have the first in- 
nings. 

" I am the eldest," said Robert. 
" I am the best batter," said Tom. 
" I thought of coming here first," said Robert. 

"Well, if you 
have first in- 
nings I shall 
not play," said 
Tom. 

"No one will 
care for that," 
returned Ro- 
bert, "for you 
never let any 
one else have a 
chance if you 
can help it." 

"What's the 
matter ? " asked 
Philip, coming 
up. 

"Only a little 
dispute be- 
tween the 
Brownes," said 
Dick, aside. 
"Some trouble 
about innings?" 
asked Philip. 
"Here, we'll 
soon settle 
that," and he 
took some paper 
out of his poc- 
ket, and tore 
it into strips 
"now you can 
draw lots." 
"Yes, that 
OCX p. ^3. will do," said 

George Grant: "now right or left, Bob?" 
" Right," said both the Brownes together. 
" There will be another trouble as to which is 
to have first draw," said Dick aside to Leonard. 
Leonard nodded, and called out, " Bob first, 
because he is the eldest." 
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'* Now then, Robert," said Leonard. 

"Right," replied Robert. 

It was the longest paper. 

"Well, you have first innings," said Philip, 
"so let us begin." 

" It wasn't fair " began Tom. 

But Harry Dickson, who, felt much ashamed 
of his cousins, drew him aside. 

" Do be quiet, Tom ; it is fair enough, and if 
you don't want to play, go home again." 

But Tom did want to play, and so with a bad 
enough grace he took the place appointed, de- 
termining to exert himself as little as possible 
until his turn at the wicket came. 

The game went on, the Brownes finding fault 
with each other, until the Grants, finding it was 
very unsatisfactory sort of play, and not what 
they were accustomed to when they practised 
with Dick and the Lees, took their leave, and 
the others were left to carry on the game. 

" There were not enough for a proper game 
before," said Tom, "and we're quite too few 
now." 

" And I 'm tired of it," said Robert " Let 
us have a game of bowls." 

" As you please," replied Philip, who was also 
heartily tired of the game. 

But bowls were not productive of more pleasant 
results than the cricket had been. The Brownes 
continued bickering with one another over every 
bowl, and Harry Dickson gave up in despair and 
began talking to Dick, paying no attention to his 
turn. 

" Harry, Harry ! " shouted Robert Browne^ 
" attend to your game." 

But Harry took no notice. . 

"Are you deaf, or stupid, or what?" cried 
Robert, taking up a cricket-ball that lay on the 
ground beside him. " I must rouse you up, I 
see." And he lifted up his arm to take aim. 

" Bob, Bob," exclaimed Philip, " don't do that. 
Look out, Dickson, look out ! " 

Harry Dickson did not see, but Dick saw it 
all, and gave him a push that sent him out of 
the way of danger; but, unfortunately, in so 
doing the ball grazed against his forehead, and 
he fell to the ground. Happily he did not 
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receive its full force, or the consequences might 
have proved very disastrous. Nevertheless it 
stunned him, and a great bump appeared on his 
forehead. 

He was in a moment surrounded by his com- 
panions. Leonard raised his head. Even Robert 
Browne looked alarmed. 

" Is he dead ? " he asked. 

Philip ran to fetch his father; but Mr. Lee was 
not at home. Mrs. Green, however, came to see 
what was the matter. 

" Deary me ! deary me ! " said Mrs. Green, " he 
might have been killed. We must get him up 
to the house." 

Dick opened his eyes. 

" I shall be all right in a minute or two, Mrs. 
Green " said he : " it just stunned me, and made 
me feel queer; but it's going off." 

" It 's a providence you weren't killed dead on 
the spot. Master Rose," said Mrs. Green; "you've 
only just escaped it. And perhaps you young 
gentlemen," she added, turning to the Brownes, 
will please to go home before any more mischief 
is done." 

" I am very sorry," said Harry Dickson, turning 
to Philip. 

" Oh ! I say nothing against you^^ interposed 
Mrs. Green : "I don't know anything about you ; 
but wherever the Master Brownes are there is 
sure to be some trouble." 

Philip put his hand gently on Mrs. Green's 
shoulder, saying, in a low voice, " Hush I hush ! " 

" No, I shall not hush," returned the indignant 
Mrs. Green. "If you and the master like to 
hush, it is all very well ; but I don't object to 
speaking my mind; and this is not the first 
mischief that the Master Brownes have made." 

And then taking Dick by the arm, she gently 
led him towards the house, for he was still a little 
giddy. And all the way she muttered her in- 
dignation against the Brownes, wondering why 
the master allowed them to come near the 
vicarage. 

" Well, they are not likely to come for some 
time again," said Dick, as Mrs. Green bathed his 
forehead with arnica. 

" I should hope not," 
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The Brownes went off with their cousin, who 
felt decidedly ashamed of them, and determined 
not to visit again in their company during the 
rest of his stay at Brownfields. 

Philip and Leonard having said good bye to 
them, came to see how Dick was going on. 

"^Oh, it will be quite well in a day or two," 
said Dick. " I feel like a baby for having nearly 
fainted. The idea of a boy being so easily over- 



come 



I" 



" Easily, indeed I " repeated Mrs. Green, " it 's 
a mercy it is only as bad as it is. And I suppose," 
she continued, turning sharply on Leonard and 
Philip, " that you have been bidding good bye to 
those Browne boys as though they were the best 
behaved young gentlemen for miles round." 



"I was sorry for their cousin," answered Philip, 
" he appears a good enough sort of fellow, and 
apologized as well as he could for the trouble 
his cousins had caused. He seemed heartily 
ashamed of them." 

" And well he might be," returned Mrs. Green. 
'* I shall make a point of giving the master a full 
and particular account of what has been done as 
soon as he comes in, for I know Master Rose 
won't say anything, and I think the master ought 
to know." 

"Of course he ought," said Philip; "you 
needn't be afraid, Mrs. Green ; I shall make it 
quite as bad as it really is, for I don't care to 
have anything more to do with the Brownes.' 



{To be continued.) 
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FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 




T was hot weather in London, and Grade's little 
cheeks were looking pale. Mamma sent for 
the doctor. 

*' What is the matter with Gracie ? " said he. 
'* She is pale and feels tired always, she says," 
mamma answered ; " does she want a dose, 
doctor?" 

*' She does want a dose," said the doctor, 
"but not of medicine. I think she wants a 
draught df sea-air. Take her to the seaside, 
and I answer for it she will soon have rosy cheeks, and will not 
know what being tired means." 

So in two days Gracie and mamma were walking on the sands by 
the sea. Presently they saw some donkeys standing in a row waiting 
to be hired. " Oh, do let me have a donkey ride, mamma ! " cried 
Gracie. '' I should like it so, and I have never ridden one in all 
my life." 

So Gracie's mamma chose a very quiet-looking, steady, old, grey 
donkey, and Gracie was lifted upon it, and when one little short leg 
was put over the crutch and the other little short leg rested in the 
stirrup-leather, no lady mounted on the best hack or hunter in the 
world could have been better pleased with her steed than was Gracie. 
'* Shall I drive the donkey, ma am ? " asked the donkey-boy. 
" Oh, no," said Gracie and her mother at once ; and Gracie's 
mamma led the donkey by the bridle, walking quietly beside it, with 
her sunshade over her shoulder. 

The donkey-boy grinned, and not without reason, for presently the 
donkey missed her companions and stopped dead short, and then, 
before Gracie's mamma could prevent it, Mrs. Donkey turned short 
round and trotted back the way she had come. Gracie's mamma 
ran after her, and the donkey quickened her pace, and then poor 
Gracie bumped up and down and up and down until it was up and 
off! and mamma had to console her poor little daughter, who was 
sitting on the sands, instead of running after the donkey. And so 
ended Gracie's first donkey ride. 
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THE WOOING OF MASTER FOX. 

By EDWARD LORD LYTTON. 
« t « 



HE magpie was all 
agitation, — what 
could the griffin 
possibly want 
there? She re- 
solved to take a 
peep at the cavern, 
and accordingly 
she hopped timo- 
rously up the rock, 
and pretended to 
be picking up 
sticks for her nest. 

" Holla, ma'am ! " cried a very rough voice, 
and she saw the griffin putting his head out of 
the cavern. "Holla! you are the very lady I 
want to see; you know all the people abput 
here— eh?" 

" All the best company, your lordship, I cer- 
tainly do," answered the magj^ie, dropping a 
curtsey. 
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Upon this the griffin walked out, and, smoking 
his pipe leisurely in the open air, in order to set 
the pie at her ease, continued, " Are there any 
respectable beasts of good families settled in this 
neighbourhood ? " 

" Oh ! most elegant society, I assure your 
lordship," cried the pie. "I have lived here 
myself these ten years, and the great heiress, 
the cat yonder, attracts a vast number of 
strangers." 

" Humph ! Heiress, indeed ! Much you know 
about heiresses ! " said the griffin. " There is 
only one heiress in the world, and that 's my 
daughter." 

** Bless me ! has your lordship a family ? I beg 
you a thousand pardons. But I only saw your 
lordship's own equipage last night, and did not 
know you brought any one with you." 

" My daughter went first, and was safely lodged 
before I arrived. She did not disturb you, I dare- 
say, as I did, for she sails along like a swan ; but 
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I have the gout in my left claw, and that *s the 
reason I puff and 
groan so in taking 
a journey." 

" Shall I drop in 
upon Miss Griffin, 
and see how she is 
after her journey?" 
said the pie, ad- 
vancing. 

"I thank you, 
no. I don't intend 
her to be seen 
while I stay here, 
it unsettles her ; 
and I 'm afraid of 
the young beasts 
running away with 
her if they once 
heard how hand- 
some she was. 
She 's the living 



•*The giiffin, smoking h^ pipe, set the pie at her ease." 



' Your lordship may depend on my secrecy. 

I wish yourjlord- 
ship a very good 
morning." • 

Away flew the 
pie, and she did 
not stop till she 
got to the cat's 
house. The cat 
and the fox were 
at breakfast, and 
the fox had his 
paw on his heart. 
" Beautiful scene! " 
cried the pie. The 
. cat coloured, and 
bade the pie take 
a seat 

Then off went 
the pie's tongue — 
glib, glib, glib, 
chatter, chatter. 



one s iiic living » ' 

picture of me, but she's monstrous giddy ! Not 1 chatter. She related to them the whole story of 
that I should care much if she did go off with a | the griffin and his daughter, and a gieat deal 



beast of degree, 
were I not obliged 
to pay her portion, 
which is prodi- 
gious ; and I don't 
like parting with 
money, ma'am, 
when I've once got 
it. Ho, ho, ho ! " 

" You are too 
witty, my lord. 
But if you refused 
your consent?" 
said the pie, an- 
xious to know the 
whole family his- 
tory of so grand a 
seigneur. 

" I should have 
to pay the dowry 
all the same. It 
was left her by her uncle the dragon 



gieat 
more besides, that 
the griffin had ne- 
ver told her. 

The cat listened 
attentively. Ano- 
ther young heiress 
in the neighbour- 
hood might be a 
formidable rival. 

" But is the grif- 
fmess handsome?" 
said she. 

" Handsome ! " 
cried the pie; 
" oh ! if you could 
have seen the fa- 
ther ! — such a 
mouth, such eyes, 
such a complex- 

" The fox had his paw on his heart. * Beautilul scene ! ' cried the pie." ^^^'^ ^ " ° ^^ 

declares she's the 

But don't I living picture of himself. But what do you 



let this go any further." 



say, Mr. Reynard ? 



You, who have been so 
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much in the world, have perhaps seen the young 
lady?" 

" Why, I can't say I have," answered the fox, 
waking from a reverie ; " but she must be wonder- 
fully rich. I daresay that fool, the dog, will be 
making up to her." 

" Ah ! by the way," said the pie, " what a fuss 
he made at your door yesterday. Why would 
you not admit him, my dear ? " 

" Oh ! " said the cat, demurely, " Mr. Reynard 
says that he is a dog of very bad character, quite 
a fortune-hunter, and hiding the most dangerous 
disposition to bite under an appearance of good 
nature. I hope he won't be quarrelsome with 
you, dear Reynard." 

'* With me ? Oh, the poor wretch, no ! He 
might bluster a little ; but he knows that if I 'm 
once angry I 'm a devil at biting. But one should 
not boast of oneself" 

In the evening Reynard felt a strange desire 
to go and see the griffin smoking his pipe ; but 
what could he do ? There was the dog under the 
opposite tree, evidently watching for him, and 
Reynard had no wish to prove himself that devil 
at biting which he declared he was. At last he 
resolved to have recourse to strategem to get rid 
of the dog. 



A young buck of a rabbit, a sort of provincial 
fop, had looked in upon his cousin the cat, to 
pay her his respects ; and Reynard, taking him 
aside, said, " You see that shabby-looking dog 
under the tree ? He has behaved very ill to your 
cousin the cat, and you certainly ought to chal- 
lenge him. Forgive my boldness ! Nothing but 
respect for your character induces me to take so 
great a liberty. You know I would chastise the 
rascal myself, but what a scandal it would make! 
If I were already married to your cousin, it would 
be a different thing, but you know what a story 
that cursed magpie would hatch out of it." 

The rabbit looked very foolish. He assured 
the fox that he was no match for the dog ; that 
he was very fond of his cousin, to be sure, but 
he saw no necessity to interfere with her domestic 
affairs; and, in short, he tried all he possibly 
could to get out of the scrape ; but the fox so 
artfully played on his vanity, so earnestly assured 
him that the dog was the biggest coward in the 
world, and would make a humble apology, and 
so eloquently represented to him the glory he 
would obtain for manifesting so much spirit, that 
at length the rabbit was persuaded to go out and 
deliver the challenge. 



« Reynard, taking the rabbit aside, said, * You see that dog?' '' 
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AN INTELLIGENT LIONESS. 

|N our last number I told you some 
anecdotes of parrots. I think in 
this number I must tell you an 
anecdote of a lioness that I was 
reading the other day. 

Once upon a time a sailor, belonging to a ship 
upon the African coast, by some means found 
himself alone in a wood, where he was cutting 
some trees. However, he continued his work, 
and was felling a large tree when a lioness ap- 
proached him. The man at the moment gave 
himself up as lost, but very soon afterwards he 
began to perceive that the manner and expression 
of the animal were mild and even mournful, and 
that he need not be afraid of her. 

She fu^t looked at him, and then behind her, 
and upwards into the trees ; then she went a few 
paces from him upon the path by which she had 
come, and then returned and went again, and 
acted much as a dog would that wished you to 
follow him. The sailor yielded to her obvious 
wish, and she led him some little distance, till 
near the foot of a tall tree she stopped and looked 
up, with plaintive cries, into its branches. The 
sailor, thus directed, looked into the tree, and 
soon discovered, at a considerable height, an im- 
mense ape, dandling and playing with a cub lion, 
which he had carried thither for his amusement. 
The wants and wishes of the lioness were now 
easily understood. 

The lion species, though usually reckoned 
among the species of cat, differ from it in this, 
as in many other particulars, that it cannot 
ascend a tree, — a distinction, by the way, which 
ought to satisfy us at once of the error of those 
who talk of lions in America, where in reality 
there is no lion, and where the puma and jaguar, 
which they call lions, so readily ascend trees. 

But equally in vain would it have been for the 
sailor to climb after the. cub, for the ape would 
have enjoyed the frolic by leaping with its prey 
from branch to branch; so the only chance was 
to apply the axe at the bottom of the tree. To 



work therefore he went, the lioness, which had 
seen other trees felled by the axe of the stranger, 
standing by and impatiently awaiting the event. 
The ape kept his seat till the tree fell, and then 
fell with it; and the lioness, the moment the 
robber reached the ground, sprang upon him with 
the swiftness and sureness of a cat springing 
upon a mouse, killed him, and then, taking her 
cub in her mouth, walked contentedly away from 
the benefactor to whose skill and friendly assis- 
tance she had made her appeal. 



IRRADIATION OF LIGHT. 

I HAVE read lately that it is a curious fact that 
if the same letters of the same size precisely are 
painted on two boards, the one white on a black 
ground, and the other black on a white ground, 
that the white letters will appear larger and be 
read at a greater distance than the black. This 
is owing to what is called the irradiation of light. 
It depends on this, that the impression made on 
the bottom of the eye by bright objects extends 
a little wider than the actual portion of the organ 
struck by the light, and invading the space occu- 
pied by the darker objects, makes the brighter 
appear larger than they really are. I have heard 
that in Germany people are thinking of printing 
white letters on black paper, both in books and 
newspapers, for general reading, with a view to 
saving the eyes of the public. 



STEEL PENS. 

The original cost of steel pens was seventy 
shillings; they have since been made at Bir- 
mingham at four shillings a gross. The quantity 
of steel annually used in the manufacture of 
pens amounts to over one hundred and twenty 
tons, each ton producing one million nine hun- 
dred thousand pens. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

EAR BOYS,— The words before and 
aft this verse 
Should wake in you a genial glow : 
My first to love not 's little worse 
Than not to love my last, I trow. 
I. 
The whiles engaged about that last, 

Beware ! obey its rules. 
Or you '11 be dubbed, this very first, 
In wrath of all the schools. 

2. 

Right, sterling right, for hateful wrong 
Should you be pressed to leave. 

This second answer of my song 
Small cause you '11 have to grieve. 

3- 
Our hero here, he loved the right. 

So brave, so true was he. 

Fearless of foes, honour his might, 

His life was to set free. 

4. 
When "matin bells" ''rnmlle'' sound, 

This fourth, dear Boys, you are. 

And so dear Grandmamma is found 

When dining chimes are o'er. 

5- 
But hark ! the school-bell now I hear, 

This fifth is in request ; 

Bad Boys, why send it far and near ? 

Kept within bounds 't is best. 



6. 

Now, Boys, I warn you, "stick to work," 

Hear now a quiet hint : 
A cruel foe, the sixth doth lurk 

At hand with wrath instinct. 

7- 
To finish with, poor Roger was — 

His marks were not a few ; 

Whilst Colbert made one, this the cause 

His marks are not a few. 



BURIED TOWNS. 
I. 

I think a flag is generally hoisted at the 
fort or quay. 

2. 

I took a cab at Harrogate. 



BURIED RIVERS. 

I. 

I want you to try that ham especially. 

2. 

That stag used to be quite savage. 

3- 
The chapel belongs also to him. 

4. 
Then I left him. 

5. 
Rub the vinegar on, never mind the pain. 

6. 
I like the bronze ones best. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGE i6o. 
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RIDDLES. 

I. 
Pine-apple. 

2. 
An egg. 

CHARADES. 

I. 

I-sin-glass. 

2. 
Pil-grim-age. 

3. 
Angle-sear 



HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY PROVERBS. 



Waste not, want not. 



Let sleeping dogs lie. 



Better late than never. 



Still waters run deep. 
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BhooMiur, hj Blakqr, illnstratlonH by H. Weir. 

Tbe Sbeepi DomMtio Breeds and Treatment, by W. 0. L. Martin, 

fllustrationa bv Rarvev. 
l^Iirad Hempt their Cultare and Manipnlatlon, by Delemer, 

pliitee. 
Oittle: their History and varioat Breedp, ManaeeToent, Treatment, 

ibid Diseaiea, by W. C. L. Martin, revised by W. and U. 

Baynbird. 
Bmi : their Habits and Management, by Rev. J^ 0. Wood. 
Gaffe and BiiMdnjc Birds, by H. G. Adams. 
Tbe Kitchen Oanden, by R. 8. Delamer. 

The Common OlqecU of the Doantry. i , 

Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges, by W. B. Oolenuui. 
British Butterflies, by Coleman. 
HinM and FaoW for Farmers, by B. Bcott Bnm. 
A Field Fsll of Wonders. bT 0. Smith Cheltoam. 
BriUsh Moths, hy Rev. J. 6. Wood. 
British Beetles, by the Rev. J. O. Wood. 



The Cottage Qarden, by A. Mei^le. 

' ". Penn " 

. 1.0. P 

The DemesUo Uat^ by Dr. Gtordon Stables. 
Sinks and BoUara: aGnidetotbe 



Fly Fishinjr, by H. C. Pennell. 
Bottom FiSiinii. by I 



r H. O. PenneU. 



> tbe Skatiog Rink. 



Plnte Svrimminflr. hy R. H. Danlop, O.B. 
The Colorado Beetle. 

The foUowins are bound in cloth. 
Angling, and Where to Go, by Blnkey. 
Pigeon^ nnd Babbit:i, by E. 8. Delamer, with illostratloiis hi 

H. Weir. 
The Poultry Yard, by E. WatU, iUnf'trat«»d by H. Weir. 
The Horse, by Cecil, iJlustrations by WelN. 
Small Farms/luid how they onght in be Managed, by M. Doyle. 
Tbe Common Objects of the Sea Shore. 
British Ferns, by Thomas Moore, F.Ii.S.. illustrated with oolonrod 

plates. 
Favourite Flowers : How to Gr^w Them, by PuMnn. 
British Birds' Efrffs and Nests, by Rev. J. C. Atkinson. 
Food. Feeding, and Manure, by Sibson. 
Tbe Pig: How to Choose, Breed, Rear, Keep, and Gore, by Samuel 

Sidney. 
Tbe Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium, by Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Window Gardening, by A. Meilcle. 
Geology for the Million. 
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PLAY AND EARNEST. 



By MRS. O'REILLY, 

AUTHOR OF "DINGLKFIELD," "oUR HERO," ETC. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

W£ REDEEM OUR CHARACTERS. 

HE lady stared. 
" You hacvQ found 
a babyV^ she re- 
peated; "and you 
seem to have found 
a dog too ! " 

For there was 
Chang, sitting up 
in front of her, 
and holding out a 
paw. 
Chang was always 
civil to strangers, that is, if he was under the im- 
pression that they were acquaintances of Tom's. 
The lady could not contain her surprise, and, I 
think, what most astonished her was the trans- 
formation that had come over me. The stupid 
child from whom she had scarcely been able to 
win a word was now chattering away nineteen to 
the dozen, for I thoroughly enjoyed relating our 
wonderful adventure, in which Chang, and the 
baby, the girl that was not there, and we ourselves 
who were there, were all mixed up in beautiful 
confusion. I felt a momentary shock when my 
uncle stepped out from the French window of the 
drawing-room and joined us. He had on his 
sternest look. But presently the corners of his 
mouth relaxed. How could he help laughing ? 
Here was Janie, animated, eager, the real Janie 
Rossiter, quite certain of sympathy, and that 
she was carrying her audience with her, as she 
held forth upon the happy chance that had sent 
us within hearing of the crying child ; her best 
bonnet fallen off her head backwards and hang- 
ing only by the strings, her fair hair in disorder, 
her bright face flushed and her eyes sparkling. 



Behind her Tom, looking as accidental and un- 
conscious as he could, and with an expression 
of deep disgust upon his face, the sort of expres- 
sion boys sometimes think its necessary to assume 
when a baby is concerned. And here were the 
prim little misses standing open-eyed, and Meg 
looking scandalized. 

" Their mother might well warn me that there 
was no knowing what scrape they would get 
• into," said my uncle. 

We were a little awestruck to hear how many 
apologies he thought it needful to make for us. 
But I must say Meg behaved well, and I know 
it was a trial to her to have such discredit thrown 
upon the family manners. After one indignant 
"How couid you sneak off, you three?" she 
said no more, and manifested as much interest 
in the baby as the rest of us. Janie declared 
her charge was "starving." The little girls, no 
longer prim, but their faces quite pink with ex- 
citement, led the way to the kitchen, where cook 
warmed some milk, Janie held the child, and we 
all helped feed it. Even Tom, after a hesitating 
glance towards the drawing-room, whither my 
uncle and his hostess had now gone, seemed to 
think he might as well throw in his lot with us, 
girls though we were, and stood gravely looking 
on, now and then warning us not to "choke 
the creature." Chang demanded refreshment on 
his own account. For what other reason than 
to attend to his wants could we have flocked 
into the kitchen ? He knew the ways of human 
beings. They did not eat in kitchens ; they came 
there to feed the animals they belonged to. He 
got what he wanted without any interposition on 
our part Even strangers always understood our 
animals, perhaps because they learned at home 
to express themselves intelligibly. 

Presently, the fine lady housekeeper came to 
look at us. Directly she saw the baby, she said, 
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" Desire Sally the scuUerymaid to come to me; 
at orue.^^ 

The order was obeyed : Sally came so literally 
' * at once," that her round red arms were still 
dripping from the dish-tub, and, appearing much 
astonished to fmd the kitchen full of gentlefolks, 
she dropped a courtesy to the housekeeper and 
stared at us. 

" Look there, Sally," said Mrs. Mason, pointing 
to the baby. 

Sally looked, grew scarlet, and dropped an- 
other courtesy — to Janie this time — and said, 

"Oh, please, miss, it's our baby. That's the 
yellow print as mother got out of the club this 
summer, and there was a bit over as just made 
baby a gown." 

"How did it come into the cow-shed?" asked . 
Mrs. Mason. " Can you tell me that ? Or will 
you say I am far wrong if I name Kezia ? " 

" 'Deed, ma'am, I fare to think it must be her 
— leastwise, if baby was lost. Kizzy have lost 
everything she could lose, from her thimble at 
school down to mother's club pennies when they 
was give her to pay in ; and many a time has 
mother said as Kizzy would lose the baby if it 
was anyway possible." Sally had the little thing 
in her arms now, and was kissing and cuddling 
it in a way that reassured us as to the idea her 
first words had suggested, namely, that she only 
knew " our baby " by the " gown." 

The girl, after hearing our story, was so much 
distressed at the anxiety her mother would feel 
— whether Kizzy went home without the child, 
or whether neither of them went home at all, 
that Mrs. Mason desired her to put on her bonnet 
and carry the baby down to the village at once. 

"What will your mother do to Kezia?" we 
asked, as we took leave of our foundling. 

"Please, miss, she'll give her the stick," said 
Sally, quite simply, as she hurried away. 

Mrs. Mason seemed to think this quite a 
matter of course. She told us Kezia was known 
as the most " random " child in the parish. It 
was evident she had left her little sister asleep 
while she was after her play, and had then for- 
gotten all about her until it was time to go home : 
no doubt she was in a great taking by this time, 
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and serve her right. We had not left the kitchen, 
arid were still talking over this queer adventure, 
and hearing stories of the random Kezia, when 
Chang, who was quite at home, cocked his ears, 
looked at Tom, and barked. A footstep was 
heard outside on the flagged path, and a hand 
fumbled at the latch of the back door. It was 
no other than Kezia herself, who, terrified out of 
her wits at having mislaid the baby, dared not 
show her face at home without it, and had come 
to detail her woes to Sally. 

The poor child was in a dreadful state of dis- 
tress, in which she was allowed to remain for a 
few minutes, until Tom, holding up a little sock 
that had fallen unobserved to the ground, de- 
manded to be told whether she had ever thought 
of the awful consequences of leaving an infant 
alone in a cattle-shed. 

" Did you ever think that this would be all 
there 'd be left of her, if the cows found their 
way back?" he asked; and the question threaten- 
ing to put the unfortunate Kezia into violent 
hysterics, Mrs. Mason hunted us all out of the 
kitchen. 

If you had seen us trooping down the passage, 
laughing and talking, you would hardly have 
taken us for the same party of children so tongue- 
tied and stupid an hour before. 

The carriage was at the door when we got 
there, and myuncle again waiting; but thistimenot 
in the least angry. Indeed, he was quite in good 
humour, and talked and chatted to us during the 
whole drive home. Never once did he tell me 
or Meg not to fidget, and when the carriage be- 
haved oddly, which it did quite as often as on 
the way to Greenacres, instead of that sharp au- 
thoritative " Tom ! " my uncle only called out, 
"Take care, my boy!" and Tom answered back, 
"All right, father." 

Could it be possible, that now the visit was 
over and done with, my uncle felt a weight re- 
moved from his mind, and that this was the expla- 
nation of his cheerfulness ? 

"Will you never become civilized beings — 
never, any of you, but Meg ? " my aunt cried in 
despair, when she heard the account we gave 
of ourselves- It was our stealing away that vexed 
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tier ; and when Janie pointed out that our doing 
so had saved two lives^ my aunt would not admit 
the excuse. She said, unless Chang had heard 
Tom's voice in the meadow, where Tom had no 
business to be, the dog would not have scrambled 
over the paling 
atall, and would 
therefore have 
run no risk; and 
as for the baby, 
though good 
had come out 
of evil in that 
•case, my aunt 
•would not ad- 
mit that bad 
manners were 
anything but 
•evil. 

"Don't I 
know how it 
was?" she said: 
"not a word to 
•say for your- 
«elves and 
booking like a 
set of idiots, 
whereas you 
really are not 
idiots; I must 
acknowledge as 
much as that 
You have plenty 
to say at home, 
and there are 
plenty of 
pleasant things 
to say to stran- 
gers, if only one 
takes a little 
troubleto think 

of them. Meg can manage it, and Meg has not 
an ounce more brains than the rest of you.'* 
And my aunt lay back upon her sofa and laughed 
at the long faces before her. 

You see, we were much mortified that she 
should think so very little of the adventure of the 
o— 2 



baby, and so much of our bad manners. This 
made an impression upon Janet. She decided 
that we must redeem our characters, and as what- 
ever Janie decided was generally carried out, we 
knew we should have to redeem them. But how ? 

Would Janie 
condescend to 
explain ? No ; 
she was waiting 
for an oppor- 
tunity, and 
would tell us 
when the time 
came. 

This was not 
for a day or two, 
but at the end 
of that time a 
fine h a 1 f - 
holiday pre- 
sented Janie 
with the oppor- 
tunity for which 
she had been 
waiting, and she 
made a speech 
— from her 
usual elevation, 
of course, the 
school-room 
table. We were 
discussing what 
was to be done 
with the after- 
noon, for we 
were having 
lovely weather 
just then, were 
always allowed 
to spend holi- 
See p. 196. days as we 

pleased, and had only been recommended not 
to waste them. By this it was not meant that we 
were to spend them usefully, only that we should 
be wise not to let too many of the golden hours 
slip through our fingers before we had settled 
what to do with them. We were great dawdles ; 
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we " hung about " a good deal. Just as the boys 
invariably lingered to the last moment before 
setting off to their tutors, and as we girls hardly 
ever took out books and slates until Miss Dan vers 
was actually seen coming up the avenue ; so, when 
anything had been planned amongst us, we were 
apt to lose a wonderful amount of time in talking 
about it, instead of beginning to carry it out. 

There was to be no delay this time, Janie de- 
clared, for we were going to pay calls; and the 
proper hours for visiting were early in the- after- 
noon. 

Liz put on a face of bjank dismay. 

" / need not go," she said, " nor Bertram, nor 
Jack; we have no characters to redeem." 

A shout of laughter greeted this speech, where- 
upon Liz explained that, as they had not been at 
Greenacres at all, they had not been rude there. 
But they were rude at home, Janie insisted; never 
spoke or tried to entertain visitors: they must 
redeem their characters like other people — or 
rather Liz must, for the boys had an engagement 
in the village, and little Bertram was to go with 
them. The other four, Janie announced, were 
going to drive the donkey-trap, and call upon Mrs. 
Finch, old General Tarbet, and the Lawsons 
Mother was not to know of it till our return, and 
then she would be exceedingly pleased, and see 
that her words had not been wasted, but that we 
really intended to do her credit for the future. 
The only thing we had to do was to ask leave to 
tike Jeremy on the road, and, of course, to bid 
my aunt good bye before we dressed, instead of at 
the last moment, which was our usual custom, 
otherwise she would notice that we were wearing 
our best things. Tom looked a little doubtful of 
the scheme, but said we must " hurry up " if we 
meant to carry it out, as he and Jack had bespoken 
the trap, but could let us have it until four o'clock 
— not a moment longer. As Mrs. Finch, the most 
distant of the people we were to call on, lived 
barely a mile and a half off, we could very well 
be back by four; and having settled this, Janie, 
with a sudden twist of her tall lanky figure, got 
her feet under her in some indescribable fashion, 
and was standing upright on the table, from which 
she took a flying leap into our midst. We were 
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used to this: it was the signal that the council 
was over, and the meeting might disperse. 

My aunt hesitated for a moment when we went 
to ask about the donkey-trap. She said she had 
rather wished us to be within call that afternoon, 
but glancing out of the window, declared she had 
not the heart to interfere with us on such a splendid 
afternoon, and only on the chance of wanting us 
while we were away. In fact, if we were really 
back well before four it would do. Hearing we 
did not wish to say what our plan was^ she asked 
no questions, only bidding us not get into mischief, 
or do anything we knew she would not approve 
of. Janie assured her she would approve very 
highly of what we were going to do, indeed, that 
it was to be done chiefly to please her. Ajid then 
we flew to dress in our best white piqu^ frocks, 
while the boys harnessed Jeremy. We got off 
without being seen, Janie driving, Meg beside 
her, Liz and I crammed in behind. 

Thes^ friends of my aunt's that Janie had se- 
lected for us to visit were intimate acquaintances. 
They always asked for the children, and very 
seldom *saw them ! Doubtless they would be 
charmed at oOr going of our own accord to pay 
them a visit. Mrs. Finch, a dear old lady living 
with an orphan niece, certainly was charmed. 
She could not make enough of us. I fancy we 
did not make it quite clear to her, though we 
fully intended to do so, that no one had sent us, 
or else I think she would have given us a caution 
as to our future proceedings upon this round of 
visits. As it was, she gave us, not advice, but 
cakes. Janie told me afterwards that the cakes 
were the greatest possible comfort to her, because 
she knew by them when to take leave : when we 
all stopped eating it would be a good opportunity 
to get up and say good bye. Before that happy 
moment came, Liz had found her way to the well- 
filled bookcase, and stood there with her back to 
us, and her eyes riveted upon a volume open in 
her hands. Mrs. Finch had kindly told her to 
choose a book to take home, but I saw Janie 
frowning, and knew she was thinking it bad 
manners of Liz to stand there reading, just as if 
she were at home. She had a great book under 
one arm, besides the one she was engrossed in. 
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Presently, Mrs. Finch said in her soft, kind old 
voice, 

"Take another, dear; there are different sorts 
to choose from." 

"Thank you, ma'am, I will," Liz answered at 
once, and tucked another big volume under the 
other arm. 

Liz had misunderstood. Mrs. Finch had been 
speaking to Meg, upon whom she was pressing 
more cakes; but as Li£ never turned round, she 
did not fmd out her mistake, and the old lady 
only laughed a little, and signed to us not to ex- 
plain. She just glanced at the books Liz had 
chosen, in order to make sure they were such as 
she might read, and then, Janie having risen from 
her seat, and standing awkwardly upon one leg, 
contrived to get out. " I think we must be going 
now," the phrase Meg had told her it would be 
right to employ, and which she had taken much 
pains to teach her as we drove along, 

"Now for the General," Meg said,aswe climbed 
into the donkey-trap ; "he will be pleased. Don't 
you remember his complaining to father that, call 
when he would, he never hit upon the time when 
the young people were about ? " 

It was no wonder he could not hit on it — the 
young people took the utmost care not to be 
"about" when a carriage came; it had never 
been our own faults when we were " caught." 

Janie ordered Liz and her books up to the front 
seat, and bid Meg get in behind. She told Liz 
severely that she should not let her go in at the 
General's ; she might sit in the cart and mind 
Jeremy. She had behaved badly, and disgraced 
us all ; she had no idea how rude she had looked, 
standing there with her back to the lady on whom 
we were calling. Did she understand ? she was 
not to go in at General Tarbet's. 
"Oh, thanks!" said Liz, gratefully. 
Janie shrugged her shoulders. 
Since Liz was there to mind Jeremy, we did 
not turn in at the gate — though, rather to our 
surprise, it was wide open — but got out there to . 
walk up to the hall door. If they saw Liz, Janie 
thought, they would insist upon having her in, 
and then she would disgrace us again. 

The General's gate opened on a very steep hill. 



which made it awkward to turn in or out, and 
trying for any horse, or donkey either, to stand 
at it with the weight of the vehicle behind them, 
either dragging them back or thrown forward 
upon them, as the case might be. We therefore 
threw the loop of the reins over the whip as it 
stood in its socket, and desired Liz to allow 
Jeremy to go on to the top of the hill, and wait 
there for us to rejoin her ; and then we went up 
to the house. 

As we came in sight of it we stood still. Janie 
gasped; we looked at one another in dismay. 
There was a party ! — a large party too! — the 
General's annual entertainment to his neighbours. 
The lawn was gay with ladies in fine dresses, and 
people were passing in and out of the open house 
door. I think we should have turned and fled, 
but we had already been seen, and that by no less 
a person than the old General himself. Besides, 
what could any one imagine save that we had 
been sent to the party ? If any four little maidens 
were neatly and prettily dressed it was we, for 
comfortably untidy as we were allowed to be in 
our ordinary garden clothes, about our best ones 
my aunt was very particular. 

Sometimes I think this was the worst scrape 
we ever got into, and the silliest thing we ever 
did. I can laugh at it now, but it was simply 
dreadful then. There were no children present, 
none expected, and every one seemed suq^rised, 
even the General himself, to see us. Meg ex- 
plained nicely, for poor Janie was almost past 
speaking, that, as we had missed seeing him so 
often lately, and as he always asked for us, we 
had thought we would come and call to-day; and 
then, what should happen but that Meg, our chief 
support and comfort, was taken possession of by 
some young ladies, and Janie and I left stranded. 
For once in our lives we heartily wished for Mrs. 
Paunceforte,butshewas not present. The General 
must have thought it very funny of Janie to come 
and see him of her own accord, and yet to have 
nothing to say to him when she had come. He 
was very kind, of course, and led us up and in- 
troduced us to some friends of his; but his atten- 
tion was soon called away, and poor Janie could 
not summon courage to go. It was bad enough 
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to sit hot and silent under a tree, where she had 
been planted by our old host ; but to cross the 
lawn before every one, and take leave of the 
General, was more than she dared do. And Meg 
had deserted ! 

It was a full hour before we summoned courage 
to creep away, and when Meg saw us going she 
joined us at once. We took no leave, but made 
for the gate and the friendly donkey-cart without 
a word passing between us ; except, indeed, that 
Meg said, delightedly, 

" What fun ! and, you know, Janie, you are 
not *out' — we had no business there at all." 

Janie did not answer, and when we reached 
the gate the, donkey-trap was gone. 

"We might have known better than to trust 
to Liz," Janie said, as we trudged through the 
dusty road : " of course she had never lifted her 
eyes from her book, and Jeremy had taken her 
straight home — but she might have turned back 
for us." 

Thfs was exactly what had happened, greatly 
to the dismay of the poor little bookworm ; only 
she could not turn back, for the boys were in 
waiting, and pounced upon the cart at once. 
They w^ere lurking down there by the avenue 
gate, in order to avoid a carriage full of callers 
that had driven up ; and as Liz walked to the 
house, after the boys had rattled Jeremy off to 
the village, the carriage passed her on its way 
out She did not know the people, and thinking 
she ought not to betray our plan until we were 
all together, had not gone to my aunt, but turned 
into the school-room and once more buried her- 
self in her book. 

" Called on General Tarbet ? My dear Janie, 
what could you be dreaming of? and this is the 
day of his great party ! " 

My aunt's dismay was most mortifying, and to 
add to our discomfiture, my uncle was with her, 
and began to walk up and down the room, 
exclaiming that he spent his life in making 
apologies for us, and why on earth could we not 
behave like other children "> 

There we stood, heated from our hurried walk 



home and dusty from the road. We had meant 
to please my aunt, and now— well, one comfort 
was she was laughing at us: she was much more 
ready .to laugh at our many scrapes than to scold, 
provided there was no real naughtiness or dis- 
obedience mixed up with them; but my uncle 
was very angry. 

Janie took courage ta explain our motives, 
which had been so praiseworthy. She said also^ 
what was perfectly true, that Mrs. Finch had not 
seemed to think it extraordinary that we called 
by ourselves ; but that if only we had known of 
the party, we never would have gone near the 
General. 

"Oh, you can't think how disagreeable it was ! " 
Janie began to wax eloquent. " I felt turned ta 
stone. I could not move or speak. Every one 
was kind enough, but I don't think I ever felt 
more shy or stupid in my life, and you know, 
mother, I can be both." 

" I do know it, child." 

"So that after all I was worse even than at 
Greenacres, instead of redeeming my character i 
only Meg was comfortable, and, as Liz says, Meg 
had no character to redeem." 

" That is what you went out paying visits for,"^ 
said my aunt, still laughing, " my wise daughter. 
If you only had stopped at home ! You have lost 
a splendid opportunity. Your friends from Green- 
acres were here. I su^ccted they would com- 
bine the return call on us with the General's 
party; they came on to us when they left. I kept 
them as long as I could, but none of you appeared. 
Your father and I did hope you would have re- 
ceived them prettily, entertained them courteously, 
and have altogether made up for the disasters of 
last week." 

We could only look at each other, and repeat 
stupidly, " The Greenacre people called to-day! " 

Even my uncle laughed at our blank looks. 
Our new neighbours must have gone early to the 
General, have left before we went there; and all 
.the time Janie and I had passed so miserably 
might have been spent in redeeming our characters 
at home. 



(To be continued.) 
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BABIOLE. 

NCE upon a time there was a Queen who had a 

beautiful little baby girl ; but as soon as it was 

born a wicked fairy changed it into a monkey: 

a pretty little lively monkey, but still a very sad 

exchange for a beautiful little child. The Queen 

was in such despair, and so fearful that the 

King would be enraged at the sight of it, that 

she consented to the proposal, made to her by 

one of her attendants, that the poor ape should 

be shut up in a box and sunk to the bottom of the sea ; while all the 

world should be told that the baby Princess had died. Accordingly 

the little monkey was shut up in a box and carried off by one of the 

Queen's footmen to throw it into the sea. The man undid the box 

and took out the monkey to look at it, when suddenly a splendid 

carriage drove up, in which was seated a Queen with a little boy of 

four years old. The child cried for the monkey, and the Queen 

gave a large sum to the footman for it. The Queen happened to 

be the unfortunate Princess's aunt. The poor little creature was so 

gentle and playful, and so lovely, for a monkey, that both the Queen 

and the Prince grew very fond of her. They gave her the name of 

Babiole. 

Babiole attached herself to the Prince, and never bit him even 

when he sometimes teased her. When she had been some three or 

four years with the Queen, she began to talk, and the Queen then 

took such an interest in her that she had her educated like a child, 

so that Babiole became most accornplished ; she was also most 

beautifully dressed. She spent her time now almost entirely in the 

Queen's apartments, and saw less of the. Prince every day. She, 

however, never forgot him, and indeed loved him dearly. 

Time passed on, and the Prince was now a handsome young man, 

and poor Babiole remained the ugly little monkey. But she was so 

wonderful that at last the King of the Monkeys, hearing of her virtues 
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Badiole. 

and talents, sent to demand her hand in marriage. His ambassador 
was a large and frightful monkey ; but he arrived with such a grand 
cavalcade, and described the grandeur of his master's Court so elo- 
quently — employing a parrot as spokesman — that the Queen gave 
her consent to Babiole's marriage with the King of the Monkeys. 

Babiole went to the young Prince's apartment and complained to 

him, saying she loved him, and would only marry him. He simply 

laughed at her, and promised her a handsome wedding present when 

she was Monkey Queen. Poor Babiole, in despair, escaped from 

the palace, and climbing one of a group of high trees, sprang from 

branch to branch until she reached the river, into which she dropped. 

She sank deep down, when an old man, with a long white beard, 

spoke to her : he lay on a couch of reeds, covered with wild flowers. 

She told him her story, and he then gave her a glass box, with a nut 

and an olive in it. " Should you be in great distress,*' said he, "open 

this little box." She thanked him and went upon her way. * For two 

nights and two days she travelled, unable to find food, until at last 

she sank down fainting. As she stretched herself on the ground she 

remembered the little box, and opening it, she took out the olive and 

began to eat it. She had no sooner bitten it, when out ran a flood of 

oil, which, falling on her, changed her ihto the most lovely Princess 

in the world. Her clothes had enlarged and become beautiful too. 

She next broke the nut, when out rushed a troop of workmen ol all 

kinds, who, in a few minutes, built her a splendid palace, full of 

treasure. 

After a time the report of the beautiful Princess Babiola — as she 
was now called — spread everywhere, and Kings and Princes from 
great distances came to sue for her hand. At last came the Prince, 
her cousin, whom she had loved all her life. He fought in a tour- 
nament at her Court, was wounded, and she first nursed him till he 
was well, and then married him. And in spite of her having been 
the poor despised little monkey, they lived very happy for the rest 
of their lives. 
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THORNS AND ROSES. 

By JULIA GODDARD. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

HCEBE hastened 
home not very much 
disappointed at not 
being able to go to 
the island, for she 
felt that she would 
have a good oppor- 
tunity of finishing 
the flag. 

Elizabeth being 
away for some hours 
would enable her 
to place her work together on the great table 
in the old nursery, so she got out the red and 
white bunting, and cut three pieces of equal 
size, laid them neatly together, and then began 
to sew diligently. Every now and then she 
paused to look at the effect. 

" How well it will look when it is hoisted on 
Crusoe Castle ! " thought she ; " what a pleasant 
day we shall have, and what a delightful surprise 
for Effie and Elizabeth ! " 

Then she worked on again, and at length the 
strips were sewn together ; and she laid the flag 
on the table again in order to fix the blue star in 
the proper place. She had just arranged it ac- 
cording to her satisfaction when she heard the 
noise of many footsteps approaching the stairs. 
She started. Could she have been working longer 
than she supposed? and had Elizabeth returned? 
She gathered up her work and darted with it to 
her own room, and then went back to the nursery, 
for she heard a voice calling, " Phoebe, Phcebe." 
But the voice was neither that of Elizabeth 
nor yet of Dick, but it was that of Philip Lee. 

" Is anything the matter, Philip?"asked Phoebe, 
wondering what had brouglit him there. 

" Nothing that need frighten you ; but Dick 
has had a blow with a cricket-ball, and his fore- 
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head is swelled up, and Mrs. Green has put a 
bandage on ; but it will be all right in a day or 
two. He thought you would be alarmed if he 
appeared before you unless you knew what was 
the matter." 

" Oh, dear ! " exclaimed Phoebe; " where is he? 
Is he much hurt ? 

"No, I am not much hurt,'* answered Dick 
himself; "it's been a stiff blow, but the arnica 
has done it a great deal of good. I shall get rid 
of it in a very short time." 

''Something always happens wherever the 
Brownes are,*' said Phoebe. 

"Yes, it was Robert who threw the ball," 
returned Leonard. 

" I thought so. But, Dick, can anything be 
done for you^? " 

"Nothing," replied Dick, who had thrown 
himself into an easy chair. " I am very com- 
fortable now. Mrs. Green is a capital doctor, 
and she told me just to sit quiet till evening, 
and then Aunt Susan would know what to do.*' 

" Yes, quiet is best, so we will go home," said 
Philip. 

"Just wait one moment," said Phoebe. " I was 
just finishing the flag when you came in. . It looks 
grand." And she went for her work. 

" It does look grand," said Leonard, as she 
displayed it to them. " And it will look grander 
when it is floating on Crusoe Castle." 

" Yes," returned Phoebe ; " if Dick had not 
been hurt, I should have said that it was a good 
thing the Brownes came to-day; because now 
they are not likely to come near the Vicarage for 
some time to come." 

" No, there is no chance of their coming again 
just yet, I should say," answered Leonard. 

" Perhaps not again," added Philip, " for there 
is no doubt that trouble always comes when they 
make their appearance, and I think my father 
will be really vexed this time." 
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After the Lees had gone, Anne, who had heard 
that something was the matter, came in to see 
what it was, and suggested that a cup of tea would 
be good for Master Dick. 

" And, for the matter of that, Miss Phcebe had 
better have some too, for the mistress will not be 
home before eight o'clock at the earliest." 

So Anne brought tea upstairs into the nursery, 
and Phoebe poured it out, and said she felt quite 
like a hospital nurse, attending to Dick. 

**I can fancy you brought home wounded from 
the wars, a bullet to have grazed your temples, or 
you have been doing some heroic action at a fire, 
and saved the lives of I don*t know how many 
people, and got hurt yourself, or " 

" A hundred other things of equal greatness ; 
and after all it is only a blow from a cricket-ball," 
interrupted Dick. 

" Well, that is bad enough,'' said Phoebe. 

After tea she drew a chair close to her brother's. 

"Now, Dick," she said, "shut your eyes and 
go to sleep, and I will learn my French vocabulary 
and my syntax." 

And so she was occupied, when the wheels of 
the carriage were heard crunching along the 
gravel. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HLIZABETH had quite recovered her 
spirits by the time she reached Sea- 
ford ; and the desire to go down upon 
the beach and watch the waves rolling over and 
over and dashing silvery spray on the sand, 
and leaving treasures of red and green and brown 
seaweed, rose up as strongly as when she had 
gazed out of the high window at Roseleigh, and 
seen the blue streak of ocean in the distance. 

" How beautiful it is ! " she exclaimed, as they 
drove along the road in front of the terrace of 
houses that constituted Seaford — white houses, 
with balconies full of flowers, and the long stretch 
of gardens bright with the gayest colours. 

At the gate of one of these gardens the carriage 
stopped, and Aunt Susan bidding the coachman 
rest the horses at some stable near, she and 



Elizabeth proceeded up the flagged 'walk, on 
either side of which was a quaint array of flower- 
beds on a patch of velvet turf. 

" How beautiful ! " exclaimed Elizabeth again. 
"Everything seems so beautiful — the flowers, 
the sky, the sea," and she looked longingly at it. 
" I need not go into the house, Aunt Susan, need 
I ? I can fmd my way down the steps to the 
shore, and I will not go out of sight of the 
terrace." 

" Very well, Elizabeth ; then when I have paid 
my visit I will make a signal to you from the top 
of the steps." 

But, just as Aunt Susan spoke, the house door 
opened, and Mrs. Verncy's maid came to say that 
her mistress had seen them, and that if the little 
girl who was going away was Miss Elizabeth Rose, 
she should like to see her. 

" How tiresome ! " thought Elizabeth, as she 
followed her aunt into the house. 

Mrs. Vemey was an invalid who never went 
out of the house. She could look at the sea and 
watch the flowers grow from her pleasant window^ 
and in very warm weather could bear it open and 
enjoy the soft breeze that came over the water. 
But she needed much warmth, and to-day, though 
it was summer, she had a fire, and Elizabeth 
thought it very hot and stifling after the fresh air 
outside. 

But Mrs. Verney was so kind and gentle, and 
looked so pale and delicate, that Elizabeth forgot 
all small annoyances in the pity she felt for the 
lady who spoke in so sweet and soothing a voice. 

"I must not keep you indoors," said Mrs. 
Verney, after she had asked Elizabeth many 
questions about herself and her father; " but you 
must be hungr}' after your long drive ; and after 
you have had some refreshment, Fisher, my maid, 
shall go down on the shore with you. She knows 
all the best places for finding shells, and will guide 
you about amongst the rocks, for it is not quite 
safe for any one who does not know the rocky 
part to go there alone." 

And in due time Elizabeth found herself going 
down the steps with Fisher, and feehng that she 
must take two at a time to get down more quickly. 

Fisher had brought a basket with her, and 
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. Elizabeth had visions of filling it with treasures 
untold for the hermit's cave. It did not matter 
to her whether she got perfect shells, for all were 
to her equally valuable. 

" If we go a little to the right, Miss Elizabeth, 
there is a stretch of hard sand where the best 
shells are to be found; then we can go to the 
rocks afterwards, and we may And some limpet- 
shells." 

Elizabeth looked up at her. 

" I suppose you know a great deal about the 
sea, Fisher?" 

" Not a great deal ; but Mrs. Verney is fond of 
shells and seaweed, and knows a great deal about 
them, and so by picking them up for her I have 
come to know which are the best, and also the 
names of most of them." 

" And I don't know the names of any except 
oysters," observed Elizabeth. "Are there any 
here?" 

" No ; there are no oyster-beds in these parts." 

"Oh ! and I know that there are cockle-shells," 
said Elizabeth. 

"We shall fmd plenty of cockle-shells," 
answered Fisher, "and somq tellens and razor- 
shells." 

"Razor-shells!" 

" I suppose they are called razor-shells because 
they are something the shape of a razor when 
dosed. There is another name, but I don't re- 
member it. This is the hard stretch of sand — 
is it not firm and smooth to walk upon ? " 

" Yes," replied Elizabeth; who, however, found 
it more delightful to look for shells than to pace 
about 

She half filled her basket with what Fisher, if 
engaged in a search for her mistress, would have 
thrown aside; but to Elizabeth they were all 
treasures, and would do to ornament the cave 
with. Would not Phoebe and Dick be pleased 
when they saw them? It was just as good — 
indeed, perhaps better — than boating on the Glen 
Pool, for there were no shells or seaweed there. 

When the basket was almost full, Fisher said, 
" The tide is coming in. Miss Elizabeth, so we 
had better hasten to the rocks before they get 
covered with water." 
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Elizabeth gazed over the sea. The waves were 
rolling in, tossing their silvery spray upon the 
sand, and then retreating. Then they came 
rolling up nearer, and sent the white foam quite 
near to Elizabeth's feet; and then the next waves 
wet her shoes all over. She stepped back. 

" How nice it is to watch the waves I " said 
Elizabeth. " Do you come down every day to 
look at them?" 

" No, Miss Elizabeth," replied Fisher, smiling, 
as she walked on towards the rocks. " I have 
seen the tide coming in so many times, that I 
don't take any notice now." 

" Ah ! " said Elizabeth, meditatively, for she 
could not understand how any one could ever 
get tired of watching the sea. 

They walked about amongst the rocks, slippery 
with seaweed, and Elizabeth was charmed with 
the little pools, gay with floating seaweed of palest 
green and bright rose and dark brown, which 
latter hung down into the water like a little forest, 
so Elizabeth said. 

Suddenly Fisher almost shouted, " Oh ! " 

" What is the matter?" asked Elizabeth, gazing 
all round. " Does that girl want us to come to 
her? — she is waving her handkerchief" 

"No," answered Fisher, looking alarmed: "she 
wants to come to us, but she cannot. The tide 
has got round before she was aware of it, and it 
would not be safe to cross to where we are stand- 
ing : there are so many pools in the rocks, that 
she would get into them." 

"Will she be drowned?" asked Elizabeth, 
turning pale. For, now that she looked more 
particularly, she could see that every moment the 
space of water between themselves and the girl 
grew wider and wider, also that the water was 
beginning to rise to her knees. 

"They are so venturesome, those Robys," 
muttered Fisher; "I always thought some of them 
would come to trouble." 

Elizabeth's heart sank ; she grasped Fisher's 
arm nervously. 

" She will be drowned," she said. 

" Miss Elizabeth," said Fisher, without heeding 
her remark, " do you see those cottages up there 
just beyond the point ? " 
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"Yes." 

*'Run there as fast as you can and tell the 
people to get out a boat, for Jane Roby is out on 
the Windlass Rock. You will remember the 
names ? " 
• "Yes!" Elizabeth gasped. 

"I will stay here and encourage the girl to 
stand still If I go away she will think herself 
deserted and will lose heart. If we can get help, 
there will be yet time." 

For a moment a great fear came over Eliza- 
' beth — it seemed to her as if she could not move, 
her feet seemed rooted to the ground. 

"You mustn't be frightened. Miss Elizabeth; 
we must try to save her." 

" We must try," repeated Elizabeth. 

And all at once, filled with that thought, she 
regained her courage ; for Elizabeth was not a 
cowardly girl, but it was the first sense of the 
girl's danger that had unnerved her for a moment. 

She started, and ran as fast as her feet would 
carry her. Her face was white, and her lips were 
pressed tight together \ but she pushed on stead- 
fastly, scarcely knowing how she managed to 
reach the point, beyond which the cottages lay. 

" Eh, missy, what 's the matter ? " said a rough 
seafaring man, as she almost ran against him; 
" art running a race ? " 

Almost out of breath, Elizabeth gasped out, 
" Get out a boat : Jane Roby is out on the Wind- 
lass Rock." 

" Eh, lass, eh ? " shouted the man, seizing her 
arm ; "Jane Roby on the rock, and the tide 
rising ? " 

" Yes. Make haste ! make haste ! or she *11 be 
drowned — oh, make haste ! " she wailed implo- 
ringly. 

But the man had already reached the water's 
edge — in two strides, it seemed to Elizabeth, and 
now he was unfastening a boat, and now he was 
rowing out to sea, but not, she thought, in the 
direction of the Windlass Rock, — he was going 
too far, top far ! 

But the seaman knew better than Elizabeth, 
and he knew he had to get out beyond the rocks 
to row safely and swiftly. 

In the meantime Fisher was endeavouring by 



signs to convey to the girl that help was coming. 
She tried to shout to her ; but the wind carried 
her voice landward, whilst the girl's shrieks of 
" Help ! help ! " were plain enough to hear. 

When Elizabeth returned to Fisher, she found 
that she had had to move farther and farther 
back, and that there was a great expanse of water 
between her and Jane Roby. It was well that 
Jane Roby had the rock to cling to, for the water 
was now above her waist. 

But the Robys were used to the water, and 
Jane knew that her only chance of safety was by 
holding on tight to the sharp-pointed rock, for 
the waves would have knocked her down if she 
had had no support. 

Elizabeth's fear had now gone ; she became 
excited — she waved her handkerchief frantically 
jto the girl and pointed out to ^ea. 

" Oh, Fisher, it 's coming, it 's coming ! " said 
she, for the boat was nearing the Windlass Rock. 
The girl had evidently heard the shout, that had 
also reached Fisher and Elizabeth as they stood 
watching. Fisher had even answered, 

" Carefully — carefully — there — there ! It 's 
dangerous near the rock." 

But the boatman could not hear Fisher's words ; 
but that was of no consequence, for he knew the 
danger far better than she did, and how to avoid 
it, and he was calling to the girl, 

"Jenny, my lass, hold on another moment, 
and thee '11 be all safe." 

And in another moment Jane Roby was drawn 
into the boat, and the boat had turned and was 
making its way to the point by the cottages. 

" Thank God ! " said Fisher energetically, and 
then she burst out crying. Elizabeth began to- 
cry too, though she did not know why. 

** Tut, tut! " said Fisher, recovering herself, "it 
isn't a time to weep, but to rejoice. It was just 
the relief coming after the fear that made me give 
way." 

" Do you think there would be time enough 
to go and see how Jane Roby is ? " asked Eliza- 
beth. " I should like to know if she is hurt at 
all." 

Fisher looked at her watch. 
*" Yes, there is time, if you are not tired " 
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" I am scarcely ever tired," answered Elizabeth, 
as she walked towards the cottages. 

There was quite a little crowd on the shore 
watching the boat come in, for it had got abroad 
that " Jane Roby was like to be drowned." 

Fisher and Elizabeth stood at a little dis- 
tance. 

" Why, it 's Roby himself ! " exclaimed Fisher, 
as the boatman sprang ashore ; " it was her own 
father you met, Miss Elizabeth." 

" Ah," replied Elizabeth, " no wonder he went 
quickly. It seemed like magic — as if he had 
seven-league boots on, Fisher." 

Roby lifted Jane out of the boat. She did not 
seem much the worse for the adventure, excepting 
that she shivered very much and her dripping 
clothes hung very heavily upon her. Her mother 
was crying and embracing her — ^so were some of 
the neighbours, but Roby said, 

" Get her home as quick as you can, mother, 
and get her warm again. It 's nigh to death she 
has been this time, for certain." 

Then, as he fastened up his boat, he caught 
sight of Elizabeth and Fisher, and strode towards 
them. 

"God bless you, miss," said he, grasping 
Elizabeth's hand, " and you too," he added, turn- 
ing to Fisher. " You two have saved my daughter's 
life — blessings upon you." And then he turned 
away. 

" I don't want to get any more shells, Fisher. 
Let us go back to the house," said Elizabeth. 

And Fisher and Elizabeth went homeward 
without speaking, and found themselves at the 
gate of the gay little garden just as the carriage 
drove up. 

Elizabeth went in to say good bye to Mrs. 
Verney ; and then as she said farewell to Fisher, 
she whispered, 

" I am glad I am not going to stay, for I am 
afraid I am going to cry again, and Mrs. Verney 
would have wondered." 

Fisher put the basket of shells into the carriage, 
and Elizabeth took her seat beside her aunt. She 
did not cry ; but she did not speak. 

After a long silence Aunt Susan said, 

" Is there anything the matter, Elizabeth ? "• 
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And then Elizabeth's tongue was unloosed, 
and she told Aunt Susan all about Jane Roby. 

" Aunt Susan," said she, after they had talked 
it over for some time, ** even at the beautiful sea- 
side there are thorns. It all seemed so very 
beautiful, and I never once thought of any trouble ; 
and all at once it came. And everything was 
changed, and I xlid not think any more about 
shells and seaweed and the waves rolling over 
and over. When thorns come, one forgets the 
roses." 

" Yes, we are too apt to forget all that has been 
bright when trouble comes," said Aunt Susan ; 
" we are too apt to think that all must be bright 
or all dark, when we ought to remember that light 
and darkness come into each life, and that no life 
is without sunshine or without storm, without 
roses and without thorns. We must have our 
share of both, and make the best of them." 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

LIZABETH descended from the car- 
riage with a thoughtful air. She had 
forgotten all her annoyance about the 
Glen Pool, and only considered how much she 
had to teli Phcebe and Dick. 

" Where is Miss Phoebe ? " asked Aunt Susan, 
as she entered the old-world room. 

" She is upstairs in the nursery with Master 
Dick, who has had a blow from a cricket-ball ; 
but Mrs. Green at the Vicarage dressed it for 
him, and he is comfortable enough now." 

Aunt Susan went upstairs and heard the whole 
account of the disaster. 

"And what haye you been doing, Phoebe?" 
asked Elizabeth. 

"I have been here alone most of the time,'' 
replied Phoebe. **I have been sewing, and 
learning my lessons, and talking to Dick." 

Elizabeth was silent. It was clear that they 
had not been on the Glen Pool. Perhaps she 
had condemned Phoebe too hastily. And all the 
time Phoebe had been alone, whilst she had been 
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enjoying herself at Seaford. And Elizabeth felt 
very repentant. 

" Poor Phoebe ! " said she, " I wish you had 
been with me ; but you shall have all my shells 
and seaweed. And I must tell you of what has 
happened — quite a story of adventure." 

"Why, you are quite a heroine," said Dick, as 
she ended her narration. 

" Don't laugh at me, Dick," answered Eliza- 
beth. 

" I am not laughing ; for if you and Fisher had 
not been there, the girl would in all probability 
have been drowned. She was a brave little thing 
to hold on as she did to the rock : most girls 
would have got frightened." 

"Not seaside ones," said Elizabeth. "Fisher 
says it is wonderful how fearless they are about 
the water. Jane Roby was the heroine, Dick ; I 
only did what Fisher told me." 

" And many girls would not have done that : 
they would have been so frightened and be- 
wildered that they would not have been able to 
•do anything — certainly not to carry a message 
as clearly as you did." 

" But I was frightened at first," replied Eliza- 
teth. " My feet would not stir, and I 9hook, I 
^now I did ; so I don't think I could have been 
a heroine." 

"You are a dear honest Elizabeth," said 
Phoebe, warmly; "I don't know any one so 
honest as you are." 

And Elizabeth felt happier than she had done 
for some days. Janet must be wrong, Phoebe 
could not be so false and deceitful as Janet had 
said she was. 

But in a few days all this feeling was disturbed 
again, for Janet had heard from her brothers a 
distorted account of the game of cricket and the 
visit to the Vicarage, and she lost no time in 
communicating it to Elizabeth. 

"You are so easily taken in," she said; "Dick 
and Phoebe are always imposing upon you, you 
are so simple. I am constantly telling you that 
there are two sides to a story, and that it is ot 
no use to believe one until you have heard the 
other. Now, Bob and Tom tell me that they 
went up to the Vicarage intending to do a kind- 



ness to the Lees, and they took Harry Dickson 
our cousin, with them. They found the Lees 
and Dick and Phoebe in the rose garden, and 
Phoebe was displaying a bundle of all kinds of 
things; but he was only in time to s^e some long 
pieces of chintz and some covers, for Philip Lee 
rolled them up the moment he saw them, and 
Phoebe would not let him look at them." 

" Chintz ? " repeated Elizabeth ; " yes, Phoebe 
has certainly been sewing pieces of chintz lately, 
but I thought she was doing it for Aunt Susan." 

" Well, you see she wasn't; it 's just part of the 
scheme they are carrying on without you. Per- 
haps you know something of a blue star with R 
and L worked in white letters ? Bob picked it 
up, and Phoebe darted upon it like a little fury." 

"No, Idon*t know anything about it — nothing," 
said Elizabeth. " Blue, blue ? " she repeated, as 
if a new idea had struck her. " Yes, Phoebe was 
sewing something blue one day, and put it quickly 
iato her basket when I came into the room." 

"Yes, that was it. You see how everything 
fits in. Well, then Phoebe went off with her be- 
longings, and the boys had a game of cricket. 
Bob says that the cricket evidently spoiled some 
sport that the Lees had in hand, for Leonard said 
they had not been intending to play. So Bob 
and Tom offered to join in anything else they 
pleased, which was a fair offer ; but they said no ; 
they would play at cricket. And so they did ; 
but they were so disagreeable, that the Grants, 
who had also come up, went off in the middle of 
the game, and would not play any more. Then 
the Lees grew more uncivil, and wouldn't attend 
to anything, and Dick put himself right in the 
way of the ball, and got hurt. Then out came 
Mrs. Green, and raged at Tom and Bob, and told 
them to go home in the rudest manner possible. 
Mamma was so angry when she heard of it, that 
she was going to write to Mr. Lee at once, and 
demand an apology from all of them; only Harry 
Dickson, who is very soft-hearted, begged her not 
to do it. But she is very angry, and she says she 
shall never call at the Vicarage again." 

Elizabeth listened, and again she felt it must 
be true that Phoebe was deceiving her. Why 
had not Phoebe told her that she had been to 
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the vicarage ? Elizabeth knew that all about the 
chintz and the blue star was true ; and even if 
the Brownes had been rude, and partly to blame, 
it did not altar the fact that Dick and Phoebe 
were engaged in some project in which they did 
not wish her to take part. 

" Do you think Effie knows ? " she asked. 

"I should think sp, from the way she and 
Phoebe are always consulting together." 

" Yes,'* returned Elizabeth slowly, " I suppose 
she does." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

' iOE^^^"^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^' ^^^^"^oiselle Eliza- 
Rn/S! ^^^^ ^ " asked Mademoiselle, when 
=^™' the French lesson was over, and Eliza- 
beth still sat watching the nimble fmgers fashion- 
ing the delicate crochet-pattern. "Thou hast 
done thy work well, and art no longer an Spine; " 
and Mademoiselle laughed a pleasant little laugh; 
and laying down her work, she placed a hand on 
either side Elizabeth's face, and lifted it up, so 
that she might have a better view of it. " It is too 
tristCy^ she said ; " it should be smiles, and not 
the tears I see coming. It is not hard work to 
thee, this French with its grammar." 

*'No, Mademoiselle. I like it. I am getting 
on. Shall I ever speak it ? " 

" I do hope so. We will sometimes converse 
a little if you like." 

"Ah ! '' said Elizabeth, brightening up a little, 
"if you would speak to me, and see if I can 
understand, that I should like ; but I shall not 
be able to answer." 

Mademoiselle nodded. 

" We will have a little talk over it." Then she 
glanced at the clock. " There will be ten minutes 
before Mesdemoiselles Phoebe and Effie have 
done their speeches. Thou shalt look at my 
pictures. Thou must not be triste^ my child." 

Elizabeth waited for Mademoiselle to open her 
table-drawer; but she did not do so. She, on 
the contrary, locked it, and put the key in her 
pocket, saying, 

" Come with me." 
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And to the surprise of Janet Browne, Elizabeth 
and Mademoiselle disappeared through the door 
into the back hall, and if she could have looked 
through the door, she would have seen them 
ascending the staircase and mounting into the 
little chamber where Mademoiselle slept, and 
where all her belongings were arranged in a 
manner that best reminded her of her home in 
France. 

Elizabeth gave an exclamation of surprise. 

" Mademoiselle, I am going through a book 
of fairy tales. They began in Aunt Susan's 
drawing-room— that was a sort of Indian story, 
and this is a French one. I have not seen a 
room like this before." 

"You do like it?" 

" Oh, yes ! Is it not odd, Mademoiselle, that 
I like everything now that I had made up my 
mind to dislike ? I was so angry at having to 
come to school, and I said within myself I will 
learn nothing ; and now it is all different, and I 
learn my lessons, and I don't dislike them. It 
must certainly have something to do with fairy- 
land. Perhaps you are a good fairy ? " 

But Mademoiselle shook her head. 

" When I was at home," continued Elizabeth, 
"I never learned anything: Miss Prinne, my 
governess, came for four hours every day, and 
when she asked me to say my lessons, I said, 
* I have not learned them ; ' and every day she 
said she must speak to my father, but she never 
did ; and it would not have done any good, for 
my father never made me do anything I did not 
like. I think he was a little sorry sometimes, 
and then he talked to me about thorns, and that 
we must have trouble and work as well as plea- 
sure. French is a thorn." And Elizabeth looked 
into the little Frenchwoman's face. 

" But not a thorn to give pain. Wait till thou 
canst read French stories — *' Paui^re JosV — ah, 
that it beautiful! — and ^ Paul et Virginie* and 
the story of the cavern where Gabrielle and Au- 
gustine hid in the time of the French Revolution^ 
and ^Telkmaque^ — no, that thou wilt not like; it 
is not ot much interest for the young." 

Elizabeth heard without listening; she was 
more intent upon examining the room. There 
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were pictures and small mirrors hung up with 

bows of satin ribbon, and brackets and pieces of 

work, and vases and cups, and china figures of an 

old courtier and a court lady, and a shepherd and 

a shepherdess, and a Parisian shoeblack. There 

was a great pot 

of mignonette 

on the window- 
sill, also a white 

rose and a 

geranium. The 

muslin curtains 

were edged with 

lace,and looped 

back with blue 

satin rosettes. 
"It is not 

like a bed- 
room," said 

Elizabeth, after 

another survey, 

in which she 

discovered a 

writing-table, 

much gilt, and 

a bronze ink- 
stand in the 

form of a chariot 
and horses. 

"Oh!" she 
exclaimed, as 
Mademoiselle 
opened a comer 
cupboard and 
displayed some 
tiny Sdvrfcs 
china coifee- 
cups, a small 
coffee-pot, a 
sugar-basin of 
embossed 

metal-work, and some slender tea-spoons. " Oh, 
it is fairyland ! I cannot be at Mrs. Simming- 
ton's ! " And Elizabeth rubbed her eyes, as if 
trying to awake from a dream. But she was in 
no dream — nothing vanished, and Elizabeth 
clapped her hands. 



" Do you ever have coffee out of those cups. 

Mademoiselle ? " 

Mademoiselle nodded, and looked a little 

solemn. 

Elizabeth opened her eyes wide. " When ? " 

"Every Sun- 
day — that is 
my festival. On 
Sunday after- 
noon I sit in 
my room and 
read from my 
French Bible, 
and I light my 
spirit-lamp and 
make the coffee; 
and the scent 
of it makes me 
think of all my 
family, and of 
when I was a 
little girl and 
played with my 
sister L^onie. 
That is her pic- 
ture," said Ma- 
demoiselle, 
pointing to a 
small painting 
in a velvet 
frame. 

Elizabeth re- 
garded it with 
interest It was 
a portrait of a 
girl of thirteen 
or fourteen, with 
her hair brush- 
ed off her face 
and her eyes 
half closed, as 

though she were looking on the ground. 

"Why does she not look up? she is very pretty, 

even looking down ; but if I could see her eyes,. 

she would be prettier." 
Mademoiselle sighed. 
"She was blind, my L^nie; she never saw 
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the sun or the flowers or the birds ; but she knew 
all about them, for I used to sit on the grass 
beside her and tell her of them, and she felt the 
warm sunshine and heard the birds sing, and 
knew ever)' flower by its scent. L^onie and I 
were always together." 

Blind ! Elizabeth had never known any one 
who was blind : she had read of blind people led 
about by dogs, and once she had seen a blind 
man reading in the street ; but now she seemed 
really to have come quite near to blind people, 
because Mademoiselle's own sister was blind. 

" Did she ever play with dolls, as other little 
girls do ? " asked Elizabeth, after a pause. 

*' No, she did not care for dolls, but she had 
a little dog with long silky hair, that was never 
happy if he was absent from L^nie. He curled 
himself up and nestled close to her, and she loved 
Fifme almost as well as her sisters and brothers." 

Elizabeth nodded many times. 

"Yes, as much as I like Nep. A dog is a 
good friend, Mademoiselle. I often tell Nep 
secrets, and if I promise him anything I always 
perform it, for Nep would be so disappointed." 

{To be continued,) 



"Yes; so L^onie loved Fifme," said. Made- 
moiselle; "and when she died, Fifine pined away." 

"Oh, Mademoiselle, are they both dead? I 
am so sorry." And the tears came into Elizabeth's 
eyes. She had felt quite near to the little blind 
girl whilst Mademoiselle was talking, and now 
she had lost her. And then the thought of 
Mademoiselle's loss struck her. 

" But it is worse for you. Mademoiselle." 

" Yes," replied Mademoiselle; " I think of her 
much when I am alone on my Sunday afternoons,, 
and of my other pictures also. Some time you 
shall see them again. Now must you go. Some 
time," added Mademoiselle, "you shall drink 
coffee from my china cups." 

Elizabeth sprang up. " Thank you a thousand 
times. Mademoiselle," said she. 

As Elizabeth passed into the playground, she 
met Phoebe, who was coming to look after her. 

"Where have you been, Elizabeth ? " 

"Intoa French fairy story," answered Elizabeth. 
" It was so beautiful. But I cannot talk about 
it yet," she added, abruptly; "I must think of 
it." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OR a minute Edgar was silent and 
motionless, overcome with horror 
at the discovery of the shameful 
plan which he had just been hear- 
ing discussed with such cold- 
)oded wickedness. 

But the boy was both quick of thought 
and action, so he at once determined to hurry to 
his master, and make known to him what he had 
just overheard. 



Ere many minutes had passed, Edgar was 
within his master's chamber, and, rousing him, 
soon made him understand the purport of the 
conversation below the window. Hugo's indig- 
nation can easily be imagined, and his one 
thought was to warn the lady of his love without 
unduly alarming her. Accordingly he and his 
faithful young page hurried from the inn, and 
at once made their way towards Bridthorpe 
Castle. Hugo, by means of the page — who was 
well known to many of the attendants of Lord 
Fitzallen— managed to convey to Sybil's father 
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the news that he was waiting in the wood below 
the garden terraces, and that he would be glad 
of opportunity to speak to him without delay. 

While Hugo was waiting for Lord Fitzallen, 
he could not help his attention being directed 
to the beauty of the summer morning and <the 
spot on which he stood, in spite of the deep 
anxiety he was feeling. The trees were looking 
their loveliest in their summer garb, and wild 
flowers abounded on every side. The smell of 
new-mown hay was filling the air, and mingled 
with the perfume of the flowers which studded 
the ground. 

Hugo had not long to wait before Lord Fitz- 
allen joined him, and then the young man told 
the elder what his page had overheard. 

"I would fain know what seemeth best to you 
under these circumstances," said Hugo. 

" Hugo," replied the Lord of Fitzallen, "let 
prudence guide us in this matter. We are trapped 
here, and comparatively helpless. What are my 
handful of followers, and yours to boot, to com- 
pare with the small army that this man has round 
him on his own estate? No, for the sake of those 
dear ones, dearer to us than our own lives, we 
must play the fox until we can feel they are out 
of danger, and then I warrant you the fox will 
change to tiger, with teeth and claws. Now, I 
have a plan to propose, which is this. We must, 
unknown to this man, convey my dear wife and 
daughter from the castle, and dispatch them 
safely on their journey homewards — some hours 
ere our worthy host discover their absence.*' 

"Most excellently thought of," cried Hugo. 
" But how to carry out this plan ? You may be 
sure that the departure of the ladies* litters would 
be noticed, and then they might be stopped upon 
the journey, and the villain carry out his vile 
project." 

" No so," answered the Lord Fitzallen. "My 
plan will, I trust, be too well arranged and carried 
out to be frustrated by this base Baron. What 
I projwse is this. That you, my noble Hugo, on 
whose courage, quickness of thought, and devo- 
tion to our dear ones I can fully rely, should 
have a sailing-boat lying ready on the breast of 
the great lake, and that Elfrida and Sybil should 
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make their journey home by water, instead of 
land as they came here. You, I propose, should 
escort them with your followers to the boat, and 
once in it, they are safe. They will land at our 
own little village at the foot of the hill which 
slopes from Fitzallen, and Elfrida will have but 
to dispatch one of our people up to the castle, 
and litters will be brought down which viiW con- 
vey them in safety to their own home once more, 
which, indeed, would that we had never left." 

" I will lose no time, my dear lord, in making 
such preparations as you propose," answered the 
young man. ** I know that, once upon the broad 
breast of our lake, the ladies will be in safety. 
Then" — and he smiled, but not the pleasant smile 
that handsome Hugo's face was wont to wear — 
"then," said he, "we will return, and you and I 
will let the Baron of Bridthorpe know what we 
think of him in no measured terms. Shall it not 
be so, dear lord ?" 

The Lord of Fitzallen rested his hand upon the 
young man's shoulder, and said, " Gently, Hugo, 
gently. The longer we keep this man in ignorance 
of the ladies' departure the better, remember. And 
it is not my purpose to show my tiger teeth and 
claws ^^. I intend to leave this castle apparently 
on good terms with its master, but, good Hugo, 
it is my purpose to return here, and then you and 
I will see if we cannot crush this niffian." 

"Let me return and help you on ^^«r journey 
homeward, I pray you," pleaded Hugo. " The 
ladies once safe on the lake's gentle bosom, surely 
I may return to your succour?" 

"I wish much that you would accompany 
them on their voyage," replied the Lord of Fitz- 
allen. 

" Nay," answered Hugo, " when we know they 

are safe " He hesitated, however, for in very 

truth he longed to accompany the lady of his love, 
and only leave her when she and her mother were 
once more safe within the walls of Fitzallen 
Castle. 

" Dear Hugo, we must not tarry here longer," 
said the worthy master of Fitzallen ; " but, 
believe me, I would far prefer that you should 
be. beside my Sybil and her mother than remain 
in this neighbourhood ; so go, 1 prithee, in the 
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twat, and leave them only when they are safe in 
the dear old home." 

Hugo was about to answer *'It shall be as 
you wish,** when Edgar, who had been keeping 
watch that this secret meeting should not be 
interrupted, gave notice that some one was ap- 
proaching. In a few hasty words Lord Fitzallen 
explained to Hugo how arrangements were to be 
made for the embarking of his wife and daughter 
on board the boat which was to convey them 
across the lake. And then he hurried back to 
the castle in order to tell the Lady Elfrida and 
Sybil of this change in their plans. 

Ere Hugo left him it was understood that he 
was to return to the same spot in the wood a few 
hours later with a couple of horses, or rather 
ponies, in order to meet the ladies, and they 
were to make their way to the lake on horse- 
back, accompanied by Hugo, his faithful page, 
and such of his men-at-arms as he could collect 
at so short a notice, all armed and prepared to 
resist any attack that might be made upon them. 

When Lady Elfrida and her daughter were 
informed of the change in their mode of return- 
ing to their home, they were at first inclined to 
object to the plan; but finding that the Lord of 
Fitzallen, whose counsel was ever the wisest and 
best, was strongly in favour of their adopting his 
suggestion, they agreed to it. 

The Lady Elfrida knew all the dangers that 
delay would bring upon them, for she and her 
husband, in all their wedded life, had never 
known what it was to conceal a thought one 
from the other. But Sybil was wisely kept in 
ignorance of the dire necessity that existed for 
their early and secret departure from Bridthorpe 
Castle. She complained that the way by water 
was longer, and was altogether averse to the new 



mode of returning home; however, when she 
heard that Hugo would be the escort, she ceased 
compbining, and at the time arranged the ladies, 
without any interview with the Baron of Brid- 
thorpe, were waiting under the trees where the 
Lord of Fitzallen and Hugo had met in the 
morning. 

It must be remembered that the departure of 
the Fitzallen family and their retainers had been 
fixed for the morning, therefore the Lord of Fitz- 
allen, in his new character of the fox, had been 
obliged to make apologies to the Baron for the 
non-appearance of the ladies, by saying that 
Sybil was taken with a chill, and was so indis- 
posed that her mother was unable to leave her, 
and perforce they must delay their journey home 
until the evening. To this the Baron acquiesced 
with many expressions of sorrow, and made his 
arrangements accordingly. 

In the meanwhile the Lady Fitzallen and her 
fair daughter had descended the terraces, met 
Hugo and his men, and successfully accomplished 
their long ride on horseback to the banks of the 
lake. Hugo, in obedience to the wishes of his 
friend, would have accompanied the ladies in 
the boat, had not the Lady Elfrida implored of 
him to return to her husband. 

*i We are safe,'* she pleaded, " while he is at 
the mercy of the wicked Baron, with only a hand- 
ful of men against an army. Let there be two 
brave men to stand together, however unequal 
the fight." 

Hugo consented to remain, and, watching the 
Lady Elfrida and Sybil embark, he, with Edgar 
and his men-at-arms, saw the frail bark glide into 
the golden light of the setting sun, while they 
stood upon the shore, waving their arms in fare- 
well. 



(To be coHtinmd,) 
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OWING on the river, 

Children you can see, 
The water flowing gently 

Brightly as may be; 
Now it gleams in sunlight, 

Now it hides in shade. 
Now the colours gaily shine, 

Now all seems to fade. 



Rowing on the river. 

See the oars now rest. 
Now the boat floats idly 

On the river's breast; 
Water ripples softly, 

Music in the sound, 
Summer breathes enjoyment 

On everything around. 



Rowing on the river. 

By the flowered bank, 
Blossoms sweetly blooming, 

Weeds and rushes rank; 
Gliding past the meadows. 

Hear the cattle low; 
Bending to the oars well, 

Swiftly onward row. 

Rowing on the river. 

Dream away the days 
Of the happy summer-time 

And all its pleasant ways. 
I can well remember. 

But it's long ago. 
Many happy summer-times. 

Many a happy row ! 



Rowing on the river 

In the days long past, 
Earth and air and water 

Seemed too fair to last; 
Just a glimpse of fay-land 

Touched with magic light 
From a world of shadow 

Gleaming warm and bright. 
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'LL be your second," 
said the fox; "and 
the great field on 
the other side of 
the wood, two 
miles hence, shall 
be the place of 
battle : there we 
shall be out of ob- 
servation. You go 
first, I '11 follow in 
half an hour — and, 
I say — hark ! — in case he does accept the chal- 
lenge, and you feel the least afraid, I *11 be in the 
field, and take it off your paws with the utmost 
pleasure ; rely on wr, my dear sir ! " 

Away went the rabbit. The dog was a little 
astonished at the temerity of the poor creature ; 
but on hearing that the fox was to be present, 
willingly consented to repair to the place of con- 
flict. This readiness the rabbit did not at all 
relish : he went very slowly to the field, and seeing 
no fox there, his heart misgave him, and while 
the dog was putting his nose to the ground to 
try if he could track the coming of the fox, the 
rabbit slipped into a burrow, and left the dog to 
walk back again. 

Meanwhile the fox was already at the rock ; 
he walked very soft-footedly, and looked about 
with extreme caution, for he had a vague notion 
that a griflSn papa would not be very civil to 
foxes. 

Now, there were two holes in the rock — one 
below, one above, an upper storey and an under; 
and while the fox was peering about, he saw a 
great claw from the upper rock beckoning to 
him. 

" Ah, ah ! " said the fox, '* that 's the wanton 
young griffiness, I '11 swear." 

He approached, and a voice said, " Charming 
Mr. Reynard ! Do you not think you could 
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deliver an unfortunate griffiness from a barbarous 
confinement in this rock?" 

"O heavens ! " cried the fox tenderly, "what 
a beautiful voice ! and, ah, my poor heart, what 
a lovely claw! Is it possible that I hear the 
daughter of my lord the great griffin ? " 

" Hush, flatterer ! not so loud, if you please. 
My father is taking an evening stroll, and is very 
quick of hearing. He has tied me up by my 
poor wings in the cavern, for he is mightily afi-aid 
of some beast running away with me. You know 
I have all my fortune settled on myself." 

"Talk not of fortune," said the fox : " but how 
can I deliver you ? Shall I enter and gnaw the 
cord?" 

" Alas ! " answered the griffiness, " it is an im- 
mense chain I am bound with. However, you 
may come in, and talk more at your ease" 

The fox peeped cautiously all round, and 
seeing no sign of the griffin, he entered the lower 
cave and stole upstairs to the upper storey ; but 
as he went on he saw immense piles of jewels 
and gold, and all sorts of treasure, so that the 
old griffin might well have laughed at the poor 
cat being called an heiress. The fox was greatly 
pleased at such indisputable signs of wealth, and 
he entered the upper cave, resolved to be tran- 
sported with the charms of the griffiness. 

There was, however, a great chasm between 
the landing-place and the spot where the young 
lady was chained, and he found it impossible to 
pass; the cavern was very dark, but he saw 
enough of the figure of the griffiness to perceive, 
in spite of her petticoat, that she was the image 
of her father, and the most hideous heiress that 
the earth ever saw ! 

However, he swallowed his disgust, and poured 
forth such a heap of compliments that the grif- 
finess appeared entirely won. He implored her 
to fly with him the first moment she was un- 
chained. 
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" That is impossible," said she, " for my father 
never unchains me except in his presence, and 
then I cannot stir out of his sight." 

"The wretch!" cried Reynard : "what is to be 
done?" 

"Why, there is only one thing I know of," 
answered the griffiness, " which is this — I always 
make his soup for him, and if I could mix some- 
thing in it that would put him fast to sleep before 
he had time to chain me up again, I might slip 
down and carry off all the treasure below on my 
back." 

"Charming!" exclaimed Reynard. "What 
invention! what 
wit ! I will go and 
get some poppies 
directly." 

"Alas!" said the 
griffiness," poppies 
have no effect up- 
on griffins. The 
only thing that can 
ever put my father 
fast to sleep is a 
nice young cat 
boiled up in his 
soup; it is aston- 
ishing what a 
charm that has 
upon him ! But 
where to get a cat ? 
— it must be a 
maiden cat too ! " 

Reynard was a ** ^^^ ^^'^ **^ ^ S"^^' ^^^^ ^'°"" 
little startled at so singular an opiate. "But," 
thought he, " griffins are not like the rest of the 
world, and so rich an heiress is not to be won 
by ordinary means. 

" I do know a cat— a maiden cat," said he, 
after a short pause; "but I feel a little re- 
pugnance at the thought of having her boiled 
in the griffin's soup. Would not a dog do as 
well?" 

" Ah, base thing ! " said the griffiness, appear- 
ing to weep, " you are in love with the cat, I see 
it : go and marry her, poor dwarf that she is, and 
leave me to die of grief." 



In vain the fox protested that he did not care 
a straw for the cat ; nothing could now appease 
the griffiness but his positive assurance that, come 
what would, poor puss should be brought to the 
cave and boiled for the griffin's soup. 

" But how will you get her here ? " said the 
griffiness. 

" Ah, leave that to me," said Reynard. "Only 
put a basket out of the window, and draw it up 
by a cord ; the moment it arrives at the window, 
be sur« to clap your claw on the cat at once, for 
she is terribly active." 

" Tush I " answered the heiress ; " a pretty grif- 
finess I should be 
if I did not know 
how to catch a 
cat!" 

" But this must 
be when your 
father is out," said 
Reynard. 

"Certainly. He 
takes a stroll every 
evening at sunset." 
"Let it be to- 
morrow, then," 
said Reynard, im- 
patient for the 
treasure. 

This being ar- 
ranged, Reynard 
thought it time to 
decamp. He stole 
theupper rock beckoning tohim." ^^^.^ the Stairs 

again, and tried to filch some of the treasure by 
the way ; but it was too heavy for him to carry, 
and he was forced to acknowledge to himselt 
that it was impossible to get the treasure without 
taking the griffiness (whose back seemed pro- 
digiously strong) into the bargain. 

He returned home to the cat, and when he 
entered her house, and saw how ordinary every- 
thing looked after the jewels in the griffin's 
cave, he quite wondered how he had ever 
thought the cat had the least pretensions to good 
looks. 

However, he concealed his wicked design, and 
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his mistress thought he had .never appeared so 
amiable. 

" Only guess/* said he, "where I have been ? — 
to our new neighbour the griffin ; a most charm- 
ing person, thoroughly affable, and quite the air 
of the Court As for that silly magpie, the griffin 
saw her character at once ; and it was all a hoax 
about his daughter. He has no daughter at all. 
You know, my 
dear, hoaxing is a 
fashionable amuse- 
ment among the 
great. He says he 
has heard of no- 
thing but your 
beauty, and on my 
telling him we 
were going to be 
married, he has 
insisted on giving 
a great ball and 
supper in honour 
of the event. In 
fact, he is a gallant 
•old fellow, and 
dying to see you. 
Of course, I was 
obliged to accept 
the invitation." " "^ ^°*P^°'^ ^^' ^° ^^ ^*^^ ^^™ 

"You could not do otherwise," said the un- 
suspecting young creature, who, as I before said, 
was very susceptible to flattery. 

" And only think how delicate his attentions 
are," said the fox. " As he is very badly lodged 
for a beast of his rank, and his treasure takes up 
the whole of the ground floor, he is forced to 
^ive Xki^fcte in the upper storey, so he hangs out 
a basket for his guests, and draws them up with 
his own claw. How condescending ! But the 
^eat are so amiable 1 " 

The cat, brought up in seclusion, was all de- 
light at the idea of seeing such high life, and the 
lovers talked of nothing else all the next day. 
When Reynard, towards evening, putting his head 
out of the window, saw his old friend the dog 
• lying as usual, and watching him very grimly, " Ah, 
that cursed creature ! I had quite forgotten him. 
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What is to be done now? He would make no 
bones of me if he once saw me set foot out of 
doors." 

With that the fox began to cast in his head how 
he should get rid of his rival, and at length he re- 
solved on a very notable project. He desired the 
cat to set out first, and wait for him at a turn in 
the road a little way off. " For," said he, " if we 

go together we 
shall certainly be 
insulted by the 
dog; and he will 
know that in the 
presence of a lady 
the custom of a 
beast of my fash- 
ion will not suffer 
me to avenge the 
affront. But when 
I am alone, the 
creature is such a 
coward that he 
would not dare 
to say his soul's 
his own. Leave 
the door open, 
and I *11 follow 
immediately." 
the moment she was unchained.** 'Y\i<^ cat's mind 

was so completely poisoned against her cousin 
that she implicitly believed this account of his 
character, and, accordingly, with many recom- 
men dations to her lover not to sully his dignity 
by getting into any sort of quarrel with the dog, 
she set off first 

The dog went up to her very humbly, and 
begged her to allow him to say a few words to 
her ; but she received him so haughtily, that his 
spirit was up, and he walked back to the tree 
more than ever enraged against his rival. But 
what was his joy when he saw that the cat had 
left the door open ! " Now, wretch," thought he, 
"you cannot escape me," So he walked briskly 
in at the back door. He was greatly surprised 
to find Reynard lying down in the straw, panting 
as if his heart would break, and rolling his eyes 
in the pangs of death. 
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"Ah! friend," said the fox, with a faltering 
voice, " you are avenged ; my hour is come. I 
am just going to give up the ghost. Put your paw 
upon mine, and say you forgive me." 

Despite his anger, the generous dog could not 
set tooth on a dying foe. 

"You have served me a shabby trick," said 
he ; " you have left me to starve in a hole, and 
you have evidently maligned me with my cousin : 
certainly I meant to be avenged on you, but if 
you are really dying, that alters the affair." 

" Oh, oh ! " groaned the fox very bitterly ; " I 
am past help ; the poor cat is gone for Doctor 
Ape, but he'll never come in time. What a 
thing it is to have a bad conscience on one's 
death-bed ! But wait till the cat returns, and 
I'll do you full justice with her before I die." 

The good-natured dog was much moved at 

'seeing his mortal enemy in such a state, and 

endeavoured as well as he could to console him. 



" Oh, oh ! " said the fox ; " I am so parched 
in the throat — I am burning." And he hung his 
tongue out of his mouth, and rolled his eyes 
more fearfully than ever. 

'•' Is there no water here ? " said the dog, look- 
ing round. 

" Alas ! no — yet stay — yes, now I think of it, 
there is some in that little hole in the wall ; but 
how to get at it ? — it is so high that I can't, in 
my poor weak state, climb up to it ; and I dare 
not ask such a favour of one I have injured so 
much." 

" Don't talk of it," said the dog. " But the 
hole's very small; I could not put my nose 
through it." 

** No ; but if you just climb up on that stone, 
and thrust your paw into the hole, you can dip 
it into the water, and so cool my poor parched 
mouths Oh, what a thing it is to have a bad 
conscience ! " 



' The fox said, * Put your paw upon mine, and say you forgive me.* " 
( To be continued. • 
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THE CONCEITED PIG. 

FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 

O W how do you do, you four little pigs ? 
How do you do, I say ? 
I have come from the cottage in 
mother's arms, 
To bid you all good day." 

The piggies grunted — grunt, grunt, 
grunt ! 

And then said " wee, wee, wee ! " 
And one looking up with a vain, vain smile, 
Said, " The visit 's paid to me. 

"For I am the eldest piggie, child. 
And / am the finest far; 
Amidst the pigs in the pig-stye here 
I shine like a brilliant star. 

" My mother scolds that I grunt so loud. 
And I droop my tail so low; 
But strangers tell me my voice is sweet. 
And wish all pigs' tails were so. 

** I am just the size that a pig should be — 
Certainly not too tall — 
Somebody said my legs were long, 
But then hers were much too small." 

She made such a noise that the farmer stopped 
And said, ** What a terrible din ! 

I must kill that pig with the uncurled tail, 
Although she is somewhat thin." 
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SOMETHING ABOUT BEARS- 
HE other morning I was standing be- 
side my little boy's bedside giving 
him his breakfast, for he had been ill 
and required petting and cosetting 
up still, when there was a cry from 
the next room from Lily. "Do 
come, mamma, quickly, and do bring 
Maurice; there is a bear in the road in 
front of the house." 

*^\Vhere, where?" cried Maurice. And he 
sprang out of bed, bustling on his dressing-gown 
as quickly as possible, and putting his feet into 
his slippers. 

He and I were soon beside Lily at the window, 
and, looking out, what should we see but a grey 
bear accompanied by two Frenchmen, who were 
showing him off. The bear was muzzled, and I 
was sorry to see that he had a ring through his 
nose, by which he was led about; but still the 
men seemed kind to him, and the muzzle was 
quite loose, so that he could easily eat through it. 
The bear shouldered arms and marched about, 
withagreat long pole for a musket; then he turned 
head over heels, and he walked for some distance 
carrying one end of the pole while one of the men 
carried the other. He seemed most obedient, and 
went through his drill, obeying the word of com- 
mand in the cleverest way. I am sure many a 
recruit might have learnt a lesson from this poor 
baby grizzly bear, for he was but a baby, being 
but five months old, so his master told us when 
we went downstairs, which we all presently did, 
Maurice making a very hurried business of his 
dressing, in order to scrape closer acquaintance 
with the bear. 

When, however, we went out to look at him, the 
Frenchman would not let us come too near him, 
for he said he might perhaps bite us, though he 
was very gentle to the men and stroked them with 
his great shaggy paw, which was armed with such 
formidable claws. We gave the poor bear some 
milk to drink, which he took greedily, making a 
noise as he fed very like a pig. The men told us 
that he was a native of France, though I doubt it, 
as although brown bears are found in some parts 
of France and Switzerland, I never heard of grizzly 
bears being found in either of those countries. 

The bear finished his performance by dancing 
for us, in time to a tune sung by one of his friends, 
and then, making us a bow, he went off, having 
amused us very much, though I could not but 



have misgivings that perhaps his cleverness and 
gentleness may have been caused a little by fear. 

I suppose you, my little friends, all know that 
the real grizzly bear — to which, I fancy, the bear 
we saw the other day is a sort of first cousin — 
inhabits America. Those found in the Rocky 
Mountains (the great chain of mountains which 
commences on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
and runs southward through the North American 
continent) are very large animals. Some that 
have been killed have measured as much as one 
of the great white polar bears, which, I daresay, 
you may have seen at the Zoological Gardens, 
and I have read that they weigh about five 
hundred pounds. 

The grizzly bear is more savage, if possible, 
than the lion or tiger, and he is quite as strong, 
though not as swift. His teeth are sharp and 
strong, his paws are enormous, a full-grown one 
leaving a track in the mud of twelve inches long 
by eight broad, and the claws are often six inches 
long. The claws are blunted by the animal's 
habit of digging up small creatures, such as 
burrowing squirrels and marmots, and also roots, 
many of which it is fond of eating. Still, the 
nails are • sharp enough to scalp a man, or even 
claw the hide off a horse or buffalo. 

The colour of the grizzly is greyish or brownish, 
with white hairs on it. He cannot climb trees 
like the black bear, and he does not inhabit 
forests. He lives by the banks of streams. He 
devours fish, fiesh, and fowl ; also frogs, lizards, 
and other reptiles — he also devours the larvae ot 
insects, which are often to be found adhering to 
the undersides of decayed logs. The grizzly 
will roll over these logs and hck off the larvae. 
He is a large animal with a large appetite; he can 
root up like a pig, and often does so turn up land 
for quite a long distance. He devours fruit also, 
as he is very fond of sweet things. 

i have been jading about grizzly bears lately, 
and I read that though several attempts had been 
made to tame young grizzlies, yet that they had 
not proved succcessful, for as soon as they grow 
up, their natural ferocity appears, and this 
dangerous quality generally leads to their being 
obliged to be destroyed. 

I only hope that our friend may remain as 
gentle and obedient as he was when we saw him 
the other day, whether he be a true grizzly — as 
his masters wished us to believe — or only a distant 
relation. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

EAR GIRLS, — Two little words, 
within your verse, 

Convey good counsel sound ; 
Begin at once, shun the reverse, 

Your efforts will be crowned. 



Crown'd with success, the sweet effect 

So well defines this first — 
You cannot be of charm bereft. 

If here your state 's expressed. 

2. 

Now if you study well " Colenso," 
By when you 're twelve you 'II prove 

You 've passed this second, then, and know 
That you have made a move. 



And if this little sum above 
You master, we shall say. 

Surprisingly, you are the third — 
You must be bright as day ! 



Dear Girls, 1 11 lead you to the fourth. 
There genius reigns supreme ; 

Servant to works of greatest worth, 
Upholding such, I ween. 



Alas ! a lurking foe I spy 
To all my counsel good ; 

We '11 flee the hateful enemy. 
Its ways are ne'er approved 

SQUARE WORD. 
Would you neatly form a square — 

Find of letters four ; 
The Policeman's round will give a word, 

Without a tedious pore. 
AVould you find the second word — 

Repose, the best suggestion — 
The opposite of trouble seek. 

An aid to good digestion, 
A Quarter of the Globe comes next, 

" Only " to put in now ; 
For fourth, go find the sorrowful. 

And mark the sign of woe, 

CHARADES. 
I. 

My first is a shining heat ; 

My second is an insect ; 

My whole is only beautiful at night 

2« 

M:^ first is never the lowest ; 

My second is a mile ; 

My whole is worn on the head. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES. 



Page 192. 



Answer to Double Acrostic in 
Number, page 160, omitted i 
the annvers in June. 

1. V R 

2. I U 

3. LemnoS 

4. LighT 


May 
imong 


Double Acrostic 
Eccentric 
N eve R 
Garibaldi 
Lethargic 
I n K 


Buried Towns. 
I. Torquay. 2. Bath. 

Buried Rivers. 
I. Thames. 2, Tagus. 


5. A n t I 

6. GracE 

7. EnniS 
Village Rustics. 
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S courg E 

H i T 

English Cricket. 


3. Elbe. 4, Nile. 
5. Garonne, 6. Ebra 
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EPPS'S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

JAMES EPP8 & CO.. Homoeopathic Chemists. 





EMBROIDERED NAMES 

FOR MARKING LINEN 

Your Jiame Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turlcey Red, wt\icti can 
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ENQUIRE for, and order of your HOSIER or DRAPER. 



BRYANT 



AND 



MAY'S 
MATCHES! 
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COUNTRY BOOKS. Fcap. 8vo, with Numerous Illustratioft^, in fancy bbanli^ is. 



^'hootinir, by Dinkey, illastrationfi by H. Writ 

The Sheep: I'omeiitio Breeds aDd Trcntmi iit, by W. C. L. Martin, 

ilhistratioDB bv Rarvev. 
Flax and Hemp: their Cultnre and Manipulation, by Dolamer, 

pbitee. 
Cattle : their History and various BroedA. Mnnnt'ement, Treatmenti 

and Disenses, by W, C. L. Mntti'i, leviscd by W. and H« 

Rnynbird. 
Bees : their Habits and Manaffement. Ky Rev. |. Q. Woo4. 
Cage and Sinffisff Birds, by H. G. Adntns. 
The Kitchen O^rden, l^ V. 8. Delamer. 

The Ckmunon Ql^eofes of the Ooantry. ^ 

WoodUuids, Heaths, and Hedges, by W. 8. Colemtii« 
British Qptterfliss, by Coleman. 
Hints and Faots for Farmers, by E. ^cott Bim. 
A Field Foil of Wonders, by C. Smith Choltnam. 
British Moths, I7 Rev. J. tf. Wood. 
British Be«tleii, bv the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
The Cottage Qflirden. by A. Meikla. 
Fly Fishing, by H. C. Pennell. 
Bottom Finhing, by H. G. PenneU. 
The Demestic Oat^ liy Dr. Gordon Stables. 
Rinks and Boilers 1 a Guide to the Skating Rink. 



) !:ite Swimming, by R. H. Danlop, G.B. 
1'he Colorado Beetle. 

The foUowingr are boand in oloth. 

Angling, and Where to Go, by Blak«r. 

Pii.'eonB and Rabbits, bj E. 8. Delayer, fRtfa {Bostratinna by 

The Ponltry Yard, by K. Watta, innntratc^ by H. Wetr. 

1'he Horse, by Cecil, illnstrations by Wqll< 

Fmall Farms, and how th^ ongrht to qa Maoagad. by if. 1>07l9< 

1'he OomTQon Ol^eots of the Sea Shore. 

British Ferns, by Thomaf Moore, F.L.a.. illoftralcd with eoloored 

pli^tea. 
Favonrite Floweif ; How to Grow Them, hy Satton. . . 
British Birds* Bgga and Nests. X/v Rev. J. O. Atkinl^nl. 
Food. Feeding, and Manure, by Sibeon. 
Taa Pig: How to Ohoose, Breed, Rear, See ), and Onre. hy I 

Sidney. 
The Fresh and Sett Water Aqnariom, by Itov. J. O. Wood. 
Window Gardening, l^ A. Melkle. 
G>>oloffy fbr the MtlUon. 
Trollintr, by H. U. Pennell. 
T.ie Canary, by J. 0« Bamseby. 
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(For Children wider Fourteen,) 

N.B. — Prize-winners are not eligible as Candidates for the Prize Competition in the }f amber following that in whtch Ch^ 
gain a Piize. 

1. A Prize, of One Guinea, for the best Answers to Puzzles on page 224. If moie Ifaaa one conpctitor 1 

answer all correctly, the prize will be given to the youngest 

2. A Prize, of One Guinea, tor the best Six Verses desoriptiTe of pictures on page 222, 

3. A Prize, of Half-a-Guinea, for the seoond-beet 

4. A Prise, of Half*a-Gainea, for the best made Photograph Fnune, in any material. 

(For ChUdrm under Ten.) 

5. A Prize, of One Guinea, for the best drawn and painted Study of Fruit 

6. A Prize, of Half*a«Guinea, for the second-best 
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the right of withholding the prize. 

4. Essays are to be written on one side of the paper only, 
and the seprate sheets to be firmly fixed together at the 
top of the left-hand comer. 

5. We cannot, under any circumstances, return any 
article sent for competition. 

6. Correspondence on any other subject must not appear 
on the same sheet of paper as the Essays. 



7. Any articles that are not prepaid^ or AfSS^ 
insttfficitntly stamped^ are not taken in iy us. 

8, All competitors must be under the age of 14 j 
must state their exact age on every subject snbnittef 
declare the work to have oean done ent 
inrithout assistance. 

All articles sent' in oonrpetition must be divvied i 
before the loth of the month, to the Uttor of 
Wideawake, care of Messre. George KovTtMf^m ■ 
Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, Undon, CfX 

*#* Successful competitors shovM aildmi I 
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Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and NOT to the ^ 
envelope should be marked, **l4ttif Wdeamtt* 
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Willoughby Luxton (aged 10 yean and 2 months). 

2» Prestonville Terrvce, Brighton. 
First Prize for best set of Riddles.— Lilian Jones (aged 
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By MRS. O'REILLY, 

AUTHOR OF "DINOLEFIELD," "OUR HERO/' ETC. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MINDING THE SHANTY. 

HE salt SO frequently 
is forgotten at a 
picnic, I Ve noticed 
that all my life," 
said my aunt. 

"Why, mother, 
there was plenty 
of salt,'* exclaimed 
Tom. 

My aunt looked 
at him very 
gravely, but she 
said nothing. Janie blushed, and then, behold ! 
there came a fine colour into Tom's round cheeks 
also. Jack hung his head and looked sheepish, 
Meg and Liz took hold of one another's hands, 
and I bestowed a hasty kiss upon Bertram, but 
it appeared to surprise him. Bertram was the 
only one amongst us who did not know perfectly 
well what his mother meant. 

We had been spending a long day out of doors, 
one of those days we so loved to spend roaming 
over the country with only Dan and the donkey 
responsible for us, with Janie and Tom in com- 
mand, and with the light hearts and careless spirits 
of children who do not know what care means. 
There were too many of us for the donkey-trap, 
so we had taken to the raft This raft was a 
vehicle of our own invention — or, rather, so we 
believed until we had given the order for its 
construction to a friend of ours who was a wheel- 
wright. It was runioured in the school-room 
that Tom had serious thoughts of patenting our 
idea. We imagined it quite a novelty, but I 
must confess that when the wheelwright had heard 
us to the end, he first took off his cap, looked 
Q 



into the crown of it, put it on again, and then, 
a slow smile spreading itself over his countenance, 
said these words, 

" A costermonger's truck, sir ; I '11 see to it." 

We were a little mortified; but as, when it came, 
we took to calling it the raft, it did not much 
matter what the wheelwright called it. And it 
answered the purpose admirably. To be sure we 
discovered that Bertram was rather mixed in his 
mind over a story of a shipwreck once, for his 
idea of a " raft " was of something much larger 
than a ship, and capable of containing a great 
many more persons than could possibly get into 
the original vessel. Our original vessel, the 
donkey-trap proper, only held four. When seven 
wished to set out in company, we had to " take 
to the raft." 

On this particular afternoon I am now writing 
of, Tom and Jack as usual sat in front, with their 
feet on the shafts; Meg, Liz, and I curled up cross- 
legged in a group, occupied the middle of the 
truck ; Janie, with Bertram beside her, sat at the 
end, her feet swinging comfortably in the air. It 
was we three in the middle who guarded the goods 
— the camping-out kettle, the tin mugs and spoons, 
and all the eatables we had contrived to collect, 
and the salt, for, though for a minute or two we 
thought it had been forgotten, we found it again. 
As Tom said, there was plenty of salt — of one 
kind. 

It was on occasions of this sort that my cousins 
used to play with us — Jack and myself — at seeking 
our fortunes ; but, oddly enough, we never really 
cared for such a game as we did for the mysterious 
story play always going on between ourselves. 
Still we enjoyed it. Jack had lately built a private 
wigwam of his own in the Shrubbery Wood. He 
had allowed no one but me to help him, and I 
had kept the secret faithfully. It was to this 
wigwam we now conducted the others, and it 
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was here we were to leave the goods, and return 
to it at tea-time. 

Really, I think we had been successful, Jack 
and I. We could all seven of us get into the 
wigwam, and it was only Tom and Janie who could 
not be permitted to stand upright, for fear of 
knocking off the roof. The stockyard was pali- 
saded, and there was a pit for the capture of wild 
goats on the true Robinson Crusoe plan. To be 
sure everything was on a small scale. Janie did 
not see the stockyard until it was pointed out to 
her, and Liz mistook the pit for a hole in which 
to set the provision-basket. There was no mis- 
take, however, about the fireplace, for which Tom 
gave us immense credit. We were all as merry 
as possible, when the first little uncomfortable 
suspicion arose that something had been forgotten. 
I wonder if any of you will be able to guess what 
it was ? 

The raft was unladen, Jeremy the donkey turned 
loose, the goods bestowed safely, and the question 
was, what next ? 

The sun was still high, as Jack obser\^ed — he 
had, as he always did, adopted language suitable 
to his surroundings — the sun was still high : thfe 
shanty must be left in charge of the women while 
the explorers looked about them. It was only 
three, and we were to have tea at five; the women 
did not choose to spend two hours in the shanty, 
they also preferred exploring. There was nothing 
we any of us liked better than tearing over the 
country, finding out new places and naming them 
for ourselves; and it was an amusement in which 
Jack and I always felt we ought to take the lead 
— ^we were so accustomed to making discoveries, 
and Jack in particular had ten ideas on such 
subjects where the others had not half a one 
between them. I was quite sure if any one was 
left in the wigwam it would not be me. 

Though we had a great deal of liberty, still 
it was generally within bounds — the shrubbery 
wood, and the fields and meadows immediately 
surrounding the house. We were not very often 
allowed out of bounds, and when we were we 
almost always discovered some new place. To- 
day the explorers were bound for a wooded hill 
we had marked from the school-room windows. 
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None of us had been there; we did not know the 
name of the wood, nor the nearest way to it It 
would have been easy enough to have asked both 
— easy, but asking is not exploring. This wooded 
hill was our goal to-day. There was plenty of 
time; the baggage was to be left in camp, and the 
women were to " mind the shanty." 

If Jack had not used those exact words, I might 
have rebelled more decidedly than I did ; but 
when he said them a sudden remembrance came 
across me of our childhood's home in London, 
of the day when mother had left us, and of asking 
Jack what /should have to do in the new life 
before us. One of the things he had mentioned 
was to mind the shanty, and that was exactly what 
I had never had an opportunity to do till now. 
I said I would stay ; that, if the other women 
objected, since the shanty certainly belonged to 
Jack, it was only fair I should be the one left in 
charge of it. 

All would have been well if only Janie would 
have understood^ but she did not. She said it 
was rubbish one being left alone, and that one 
of the youngest : we could " pretend " some one 
was in charge. 

" Pretend ! " Well, of course there was a good 
deal of pretence in our play, but never more than 
we could help. I shrugged my shoulders, looked 
scornful, and told Janie she knew nothing about 
it. Upon that she called me an impertinent little 
thing, and said if I chose to spend two hours alone 
I might do so, for it was no concern of hers. Jack 
now fired up, and announced that 1 was the only 
one worth a rush or that knew how to play : he 
was very sorry to leave me alone, and it was an 
unheard-of thing that one woman should be de- 
serted in this way; but of course the shanty must 
be minded, and anyway I should have Bertram 
to keep me company. Liz, whom very few things 
disturbed, exclaimed that really Ma/ was too bad: 
why should little Bertram be kept to the shrubbery 
wood, where he might play every day of his life, 
when leave had been given to go farther afield ? 
In vain the little boy himself said he did not mind 
whether he played with Nell in the wood or went 
with the others ; Janie sided with Liz, and finally 
she and Tom, both agreeing that it was no affair of 
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theirs if I chose to be so silly, marshalled the rest, 
and they set off. I think Janie was so emphatic 
about its being no affair of hers, just because she 
felt in her heart it was her affair to keep us all 
together and happy ; indeed, as a rule she was 
the best of elder sisters, but on that unfortunate 
day we were all one more silly than another. 

I watched them go — Meg and Liz with cross 
faces, and hanging behind the rest, for Meg had 
suggested that Liz herself might offer to stay since 
she was so anxious Bertram should enjoy the fun \ 
and Liz retorted that for that matter why did 
not Meg stay ? or rather why should any one be 
left behind? The shanty could mind itself. This, 
Jack declared, was preposterous; and so they were 
all grumbling, and I was the worst of all, for, of 
course, instead of making such a to-do, if they 
none of them understood how real it all was to 
me, I ought to have given up my own fancy and 
gone with them. 

The funny thing was that I wanted to go very 
much, and I know Jack wanted me with him. A 
stem sense of duty nailed me to my post, and 
reconciled him to leaving me there. Kplay sense 
of duty, for if there was any real duty in the matter, 
it would have consisted in my running good- 
humouredly after the others. But, I repeat it, 
we certainly had forgotten something, with which 
it is well to be amply provided whenever a large 
party of children, or grown people either, start off 
on an expedition. 

Now, two hours really is a long time for a little 
girl to spend all alone. Even Jeremy had walked 
after the others, and Tom had caught at the hint, 
and said it would be a good thing to let him follow, 
in case Bertram should be tired. At first I felt 
pleased, and a little excited, to fmd myself faith- 
fully at my post ; I* then looked round upon the 
contents of the basket, now ranged in order inside 
the wigwam. All was safe. The grapes — they 
looked very nice : I tried one or two, and found 
them excellent — the loaf of bread, the cake, a pat 
of butter, the bag of gingerbread. I slipped a few 
of these into my pocket to nibble at as a help to 
passing the time — a knife, seven tin mugs, some 
sugar, some— no, there appeared to be no salt. I 
Jooked everywhere for it, but looked in vain. 
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Meg had packed the basket ; she must have for- 
gotten the salt. How stupid of her ! She was 
stupid, I said to myself. They all were ; they 
never understood. If they had done so, some of 
them would have stayed. There was plenty for 
the women of the expedition to do: the linen to 
wash, the food to prepare, the goats to feed, and 
later the fire to light, so that the men as they rode 
into camp might find pannikins of tea ready for 
them. Well, if only one woman was left, she must 
work the harder. 

I began by washing the linen (my own pocket- 
handkerchief), and hanging it out to dry. I 
washed it in the ditch : there was some running 
water there, not over-clean, of course, and I had 
no soap, but I beat the handkerchief on a big 
stone as Jack had taught me, and it looked quite 
white as it began to dry. Then I went to the 
pit, to feed the goats which had fallen into it 
during the night. Naturally there were no goats, 
but there was a little brown wood-mouse. What 
a triumph if I could catch it all by myself ! The 
mouse, however, had no idea of being caught, for 
it scampered up the side of the pit and disap- 
peared, when it became once more a goat that I 
had carelessly allowed to escape. I returned in 
rather low spirits to the wigwam, and took some 
more grapes to cheer me. That set me thinking 
of preparing some wine as a pleasant surprise for 
the men when they came into camp. I was at 
no loss how to do this. The grapes, you under- 
stand, were no longer grapes : they were cocoa- 
nuts, and I had read my '* Swiss Family Robinson." 
The cocoa-nut milk — in plain words, the juice of 
the last bunch of beautiful hothouse fruits en- 
trusted to my care — was soon set out in the sun 
in one of the pannikins to ferment, and I looked 
round for more work. 

I seemed to have been a long time alone, and 
I was the more convinced this was true from 
finding the gingerbread-bag sadly shrunk in its 
proportions. I had kept two or three in my 
pocket, and was confident I could not have eaten 
more than one every ten minutes or so ; and so 
many had disappeared that they must surely mark 
the passing of a very great many quarters of an 
hour. Clearly it was time to light the fire and 
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boil the kettle. The fire was soon alight : Jack 
and I had not camped out so often as had been 
the case for nothing ; I knew how to light a fire 
in the open air, and let me tell you it is not every 
one who does know. I filled the kettle, and while 
it boiled laid out the feast. 

Janie had insisted upon a cloth : she said when 
we had a picnic without a cloth, the "things "got 
lost amongst the moss and stones; you could not 
distinguish which was food and which grass, 
and were liable to find yourself sitting on part of 
your dinner. I spread this cloth, and set out 
upon it all there was left to set. How very few 
gingerbreads there were ! and how much prettier 
the feast would have looked with those lovely 
purple grapes in the middle ! However, nothing 
had happened to the cake, for the very good 
reason that to cut cake or bread was fortudden 
to all school-room people younger than Jack. 
The bread I had broken : it was necessary to do 
so, you know — what else was there to feed the 
goats in the pit with ? After the only goat had 
run away, I had given the bread to the poultry. 
That really had been a pleasure : the little birds 
had picked up crumbs joyfully when I had hidden 
myself, and it was surprising how soon they cleared 
the ground. I think it was the pleasantest part 
of all that afternoon, the half-hour or so in which 
I had crumbled up nearly half theloaf and watched 
the birds. I was rather sorry so much of the loaf 
was gone, but then it was only breads and we none 
of us cared for that on a picnic when cake was to 
be had, cake and— well, there was some ginger- 
bread left. I was glad the cake was a large 
one. 

That kettle would not boil. There was a 
beautiful fire, as big a one as I dared make, red 
and glowing embers, with little jets of flame 
whenever I tossed on a well-chosen bit of dry 
stick : not cUl flame and smoke, on purpose to 
smoke the water and spoil the tea when it came 
to be made— I knew better than that. Still, the 
kettle was obstinate. I sat down before it. The 
fire was very warm on that warm afternoon ; I 
began to feel dull too. 

How cross of neither Meg nor Liz to stay with 

me ! and still crosser of Liz to carry off Bertram, 
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who would have stayed gladly enough if no one 
had interfered, and of course women and children 
should be left in camp. Back again to the old 
grumbling frame of mind, nursing my grievances 
and — beginning to wish devoutly that I had not 
eaten so many gingerbreads. It was certainly 
growing sultry ; there would be a storm. I did 
not mind that for myself, but fancy the trouble 
of moving all the feast back to the wigwam ! It 
must be getting dreadfully late. Where couid 
they be? had they lost sight of the trail? But 
I would not be anxious, for Jack always carried 
a compass; and then there was that awfully 
mysterious thing he used to trace with a sharp 
stick on the ground: that scheme for finding 
your way on the prairie, which he got out of a 
little old book of my uncle's called " The Art of 
Travel; " a scheme for not going round and round 
in a circle, which to me looked all circles, and 
which I never could understand but Jack delighted 
in. I don't know whether it was thinking of these 
circles made my thoughts wander round and round 
in a kind of maze ; all I know is, that it was not 
till I woke that I realized I had been asleep. 

What woke me was something gently pushing 
against me. I was a little astray for a moment ; 
then I heard a deep breathing, and a sort of— yes 
— a sort of munching sound. I rubbed my eyes 
and turned round. It was the soft hairy side of 
Jeremy that had pushed against me, and Jeremy, 
all by himself, was placidly eating the cake! It 
took me quite a minute to understand what I saw 
before my eyes. When I did understand it I 
jumped to my feet, doubled miy fists, and be- 
laboured Jeremy in a way that utterly astonished 
him. Such a thing had never occurred to him 
before. But then he had never stolen before. 
But then, again, he had always been in the habit 
of finishing up after a picnic, quite as a matter ot 
course, so that, finding the things left standing 
and the company gone, of course he thought he 
was doing no harm. No harm ! The cake on 
which I had depended to appease the appetites 
of the men, the cake was — gone! The great 
mouthful in Jeremy's mouth was all that was left 
when I awoke. 

I looked at the fire— it was out The kettle 
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had boiled over: the state of the ashes betrayed 
that sad fact, and I burst into tears. 

As I sat with my face bent down upon my knees, 
I was just aware that Jeremy stood anxiously 

watching me, and that he was puzzling in his own 

mind as to what 

had brought 

upon him such 

an unusual 

punishment / 

could have ex- 

plained;andthe . 

thought that I 

had been un- 
just to the poor 

dear beast made 

me sob the 

harder. 
And then I 

heard them all 

coming into 

camp, that is, I 

heard their 

steps and felt 

them moving 

all about me, 

for they were 

strangely silent. 
The first to 
speak was of 
course Jack, 
who came up 
to me to ask 
what on earth 
was the matter. 
Was I hurt? 
Had I been 
molested? Dear 
old Jack I He 
did not exclaim 
at the black- 
ened embers or the state of disarray amongst the 
tea-things ;^his first thought, though he expressed 
it in his odd play language, was whether I was 
hurt or unhappy? Bertram, too, put his arm 
round my neck* 

"What is it, Nell?" he said. "I wish I'd 



stayed with you if you were dull, and I Ve made 
a song about you, and it 's called, * Watching till 
the men come home,* and I *11 sing it to you when 
we Ve done tea." 

If Jeremy had been surprised to be thumped, 

Bertram was 
more surprised 
still when I 
pushed him 
roughly away, 
and said it was 
all his fault. If 
he hadn't been 
such a goose as 
not to know his 
own mind just 
be<;ause Liz pre- 
tended to know 
it for him, he 
would have 
. stayed with me, 
and nothing of 
all this would 
have happened. 
"Nothing of 
all what^ if you 
please?" asked 
Janie, her eyes 
flashing as she 
drew her little 
brother to her. 
" Don't you 
see?" said Tom 
coolly, "she's 
spilt the water, 
put out the fire, 
eaten thegrapes 
and the ginger- 
bread, and 

the " 

"Jeremy ate 
the cake!" I cried; "and I didn't eat all the 
grapes : no more than my own share would have 
been. I made wine for you." 

"There!" exclaimed Jack, "and I tell you 
what it is, Tom, I won't have her bullied. If she 
let the fire out, why, she lit it first: no wonder she 
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fell asleep when you left her alone; and, as for 
the cake, that 's our own fault for letting Jeremy 
go on by himself, when Bertram got down last 
time. There is bread and butter, at all events, 
and the wine," — Jack lifted the mug to his lips 
— "very good thought of Nell's to make wine," 
he eyed the concoction doubtfully, "splen — did." 
Splendid stuff was what Jack tried to say, but the 
wine was too much even for him. He turned 
his head away, and softly set down the "pannikin." 

If I had been good-humoured even now, said 
I was sorry, and made the best of things \ if the 
others had been good-humoured, and laughed at 
Jack^s discomfiture and Jeremy's mistake — it 
would be absolutely libelling the donkey, to call 
it theft — why, the half-holiday might have had a 
pleasanter ending : as it was, the half-holiday was 
a failure. I heard that even the exploring party 
had been cross : Tom had refused to follow Jack's 
suggestions and called him a "cheeky young 
beggar," and then had walked on with Janie, 
exactly as though they were simply and solely 
taking their younger brother and sisters for a walk ! 
When they got to the wooded hill no discussion 
as to its name was permitted, the others were 
merely told it was now time to turn. Meg and 
Liz had as nearly quarrelled as they ever did. 
Only Bertram had been quite unconcerned, and 
as nobody had paid very much attention to him, 
had composed a song. 

Tom now observed that at least there was salt 
to put upon the bread and butter, and milk to 
drink with it ; and I was viciously delighted to 
cry out that of course there was no salt, since 
Meg had been the one to pack the basket. Meg 
only looked at me, and then quietly produced 
the little packet from the corner of the hamper, 
where I had overlooked it. She would not have 
any bread and butter, or even the one gingerbread 



that was hers by right — there were just six left — 
but walked off home through the wood, evidently 
very niuch " misunderstood " indeed. As soon 
as he had taken a drink of milk, Bertram followed 
her with Dan trotting after him — the child said 
he was going home to tea. 

Tom and Janie presently took their departure 
also, Janie coolly desiring J^ck to see that that 
troublesome child did no more mischief, and to 
be sure to bring the raft and Jeremy safely home. 
Liz, who was never cross for long together, would 
not desert me. We did not say much as we 
packed up, nor as we jolted home together on 
the raft; and when we reached Holme Hurst we 
found the rest of the cheerful party assembled in 
my aunt's room. 

It was after hearing our misadventures that my 
aunt made the remark with which this chapter 
began, and upon due consideration we all agreed 
that, though the real salt had not been forgotten 
at this picnic, we had all of us left behind the salt 
of good humour. 

I must say we had as a rule a very plentiful 
stock of that necessary household store, which 
made it the more remarkable we should have 
fallen short of it upon this occasion. It taught 
us, however, that even good qualities that are a 
family fashion, and require little effort on the part 
of its members, do require cultivating, just as 
common flowers that bloom with little trouble 
will die of neglect if no pains whatever are taken 
with them. 

My aunt said something a little more serious 
than this when tall Janie, stooping over her for a 
kiss, whispered, "Well, I did think we were a 
good-tempered set, if we were nothing else." 

" Dear child," my aunt said, " you are a good- 
tempered family; but *Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.* " 
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FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 

HE children had been for a long walk, and they 

were very tired. The day was unusually hot, 

even for August. It was true harvest weather. 

"Oh I" cried small stout Blanche, ''I cant 

go one step farther ; my little fat legs is too 

tired." 

''Well," said Frankie, "I would \xy and talk 

better grammar, Blanche. Your legs are two, 

you, know. Oh dear I but I 'm are thirsty ; when shall we have 

tea?" 

This speech of Frankie's made us all laugh, and, I think, put 

the little ones in a good temper, in spite of heat, thirst, and fatigue. 

We were some way from home still, and I knew a little time 

must elapse before the children could have their tea, so I looked 

about for some shady place that they could rest in. As I glanced 

round, I saw a farm-house down in a hollow, at a short distance 

from us, and I at once directed my steps towards it, telling the 

children that we might probably be able to procure some milk 

to drink there. They were delighted with the idea, and we were 

soon standing in front of a curious porch, cut out of an old yew-tree. 

Standing near the porch was a pleasant-looking young woman, 

with a little boy toddling after her, and close beside her, thrusting 

its nose into a pail which she carried, was a good big lamb — almost 

a sheep. When I told the woman what we were in need of, she 

kindly offered to fetch us some new milk at once, and proposed 

that we should rest in the porch and drink it there, as we should 

find it cooler than if we went into the farm-house. As she 

spoke, she turned into the house, followed by child and lamb ; and 
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when she came back, they were still one on each side of her. Of 
course, the children were delighted with the lamb, and were anxious 
to know how it came there, how it was so tame, and, in fact, the 
whole history of the soft little creature ; and, much to their satis- 
faction, the kind farmers wife told them about it while they drank 
their milk. 

"Poor Billy, as we call him," said she, "was left an orphan 
very early. He is a dear, affectionate little fellow — almost too 
loving, in fact. He belongs to my little girl, who is now at school ; 
and he is a rare trouble to her sometimes, for he follows her 
everywhere, even into the school-house, and gets her into trouble ; 
and he often walks upstairs and jumps on her bed. He was found 
in the snow lying beside his poor dead mother, this spring, when 
we had some very cold weather. My little girl was coming home 
from school, trudging along through the snow, when she heard a 
soft bleating in the field, and running into the house, she got 
Tom, our plough-boy, to come out, with Rob the collie, and 
searching in the snow, the good dog found Billy lying bleating 
beside his poor dam. And so Tom just lifted the little lammy 
in his arms, and, with Rob on one side, and Mary on the other, 
he made the best of his way home. But I am sure I do not 
know what we shall do with Master Billy soon, he is so impudent : 
you see how he has emptied the pail that had food for the chickens 
in it, just while I was talking to you ; and he is that jealous ot 
Baby, that when I take him up to nurse him a bit, Billy jumps 
on my lap and pushes the boy off. And I do assure you, ma'am, 
that he bounces into the house as if it was his own ; and if we 
offer to turn him out, he just buts at us." 

As you may suppose, all the way home, Blanchie and Frankie 
were longing to have a lamb like Billy, which I was very glad 
they had not. 
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UGO and his fol- 
lowers now turned 
from the water's 
edge, and putting 
spurs to their 
horses, made the 
best of their way 
back in the direc- 
tion of Bridthorpe 
Castle. 

The little party 
had just entered 
a dark ravine when they heard the sound of 
approaching horsemen, and were both pleased 
and startled tohear friendly voices accosting them, 
and in another moment the Lord of Fitzallen 
and Hugo had reined in their horses side by side. 
In a few words Lord Fitzallen explained to 
Hugo what had happened at Bridthorpe Castle 
since the morning. 

" I put off the departure of the litters as late 
as I could," said Lord Fitzallen, " as I knew that 
in doing so I gave so much the more time for 
my beloved wife and daughter to be placed in 
safety. However, I presently became fearful that 
the departure of the ladies might become known, 
so I first ordered the litters to be borne from the 
castle with drawn curtains, and then I went to 
make my adieux to the Baron on my own part 
and that of my lady wife and Sybil. He received 
me somewhat churlishly. However, he sped me 
on my way, and now, Hugo, let us drive home- 
wards at as good a pace as we can to avoid a 
surprise ; and we will return ere long to punish 
yon dastard." 

The untenanted horse-litters were placed in 
the midst of the little cavalcade, and the party of 
horsemen were soon, swiftly and silently, making 
the best of their way in the direction of Fitzallen. 



Ever and anon they stopped to listen, fancying 
they heard the sounds of pursuing horsemen. 
These sounds being indistinct, if present at all, 
they continued their journey. 

They were about half-way between the two 
castles at a part of the road — if such it could be 
called— where banksof short grass and brushwood 
rose oh either side, and the track took a sharp 
cut to the right at some few yards' distance, 
when the sound of horses' hoofs beat, without 
doubt this time, upon the ground, and they were 
drawing nearer each second, but approaching, 
not following ; and as the moon came out from 
behind a cloud, a party of horsemen dashed 
round the corner, their shields and helmets 
shining in the silvery light. At the head of them 
rode the Baron of Bridthorpe. In a moment the 
horse-litters were siurrounded, the Baron's party 
being more numerous than that of Lord Fitzallen, 
and the latter being taken by surprise. The Baron 
lost no time in drawing aside the curtains of the 
litters, when, finding they were empty, he was 
met by the scornful laugh of Lord Fitzallen. 

"The bird is flown,** said he. "And now. 
Baron of Bridthorpe, false friend, false knight, 
unworthy of mercy, answer to me for your evil 
intent, so happily frustrated ! I had intended to 
delay thy punishment, but as things have turned 
out, thou shalt take it now !*' 

So saying. Lord Fitzallen dismounted, and 
climbing the bank, followed by the Baron, they 
each drew sword and fell to fighting. The Baron 
appearing worsted, one of the squires joined in 
the fray, when Hugo, as may be supposed, 
allowed not his sword to rest in the scabbard, 
and the fight waxed fierce and furious. A third 
of the Baron's men was rushing up to aid his 
side, when Hugo was conscious that Lord Fitz- 
allen was wounded from a severe thrust of the 
Baron's, and in another moment the noble 
knight fell heavily to the ground. 
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AM a little dog — 
some people say a 
very pretty little 
dogy and I believe 
I am — and I am 
going to tell you a 
little story about 
myself. The kind 
lady who edits this 
magazine is going 
to get it nicely 
translated from dog 
language into your language, so that you may 
understand it. 

It is very odd that we understand all that you 
say to us, and you do not know our language 
nearly so well. However, that is neither here 
nor there ; I am going to tell you my story, and 
you are to listen to it. 

To begin at the beginning. I have lived all 
my life in one family : the family live in the 
country, in a very nice house, with a nice garden 
and park — ^and a very nice family they are. There 
is a father and mother and two little girls. The 
youngest of these little girls is my own peculiar 
property; that is, I am supposed to be hers — 
but it is all the same. Her name, I believe, is 
Mary, but she is always called Poppet, or even 
sometimes Pop, but I have never considered that 
respectful. My proper name is Pet, but I am 
sometimes called Poppina and Poppetina, after 
my mistress. 

Well, I think I have told you that it is a very 
nice house, with a nice garden full of pretty 
flowers. I do not care at all about them myself, 
but my mistress does, so I do not object to them, 
and do not hurt them more than I can help when 
I am gambolling about. All the servants are 
very kind to me, as well as the family, and I love 
everybody in the house. 
But I had almost forgotten to tell you about 



the other animals. There are a great manyn 
three other dogs and several cats, horses, cows,, 
sheep, and pigs, to say nothing of poultry of all 
sorts and birds in cages and out. 

I am very friendly with the other dogs. One 
is a very large dog — ^an awkward, unwieldy kind' 
of creature — so large that, poor thing! he cannotr 
come into the house, which he would like to do 
very much, but has to live in a kennel out in the 
stableyard (so dull !) instead of sitting on some 
body's nice soft lap — by the way, I prefer a. 
woollen gown very much to a silk one, the silk 
ones are so slippery — and sleeping on one's, 
mistress's nice warm bed. I have heard some 
one say that he can dig people out of the snow^ 
but I do not see much use in that, as here, thank 
goodness ! there is never snow enough to bury 
any one in. He is very amiable, and does noti 
interfere with me at all. 

The other dog, named Nelly, belongs to the- 
other little girl, and we are great friends : we nin* 
about together, and tumble over one another, and 
enjoy ourselves thoroughly. We sit side by side 
at luncheon and dinner and get titbits, and never 
think of taking one another's share— we are per- 
fectly well-mannered, and wait patiently for om: 
turn. In the winter we sometimes lie close to- 
gether on the rug by the fire, to keep ourselves, 
warm. 

As for the cats, I do not dislike them at all, and' 
would be very friendly with them also ; but the 
moment they see me they set up their backs and 
hiss and spit, which I do not consider polite, so 
I never take much notice of them. Then the 
sheep : I should like so much to run after them, 
and make them scamper, but I have been par- 
ticularly told not to do so, and as I am very 
obedient I do not go near them. The cows do 
not interest me, except that I am told they give 
the milk which I like so much. The pigs live in 
a place called a stye, and I never saw them but. 
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once, when I was lifted up to see twelve little new 
ones; but they did not seem very nice and clean, 
so I did not wish to visit them again. The horses 
are good useful beasts, and I like of all things 
going out with my mistress in the carriage which 
they draw. 

But now I am saying so much about my happy 
life at home, that I shall have no time for my real 
•story, and I have not told you half enough about 
my. mistress. She is the best and the kindest 
"human creature I have ever known ; she is true 
and gentle and considerate of every one, whether 
they >valk on two legs or on four. She is very 
pretty, too. I think, my dear young lady who is 
now reading this, that she is very much like you; 
%\it I cannot be quite sure, as I never saw you. 

Well, this last summer it was settled that we 
were all to go to London for a little time. When 
I say we^ I do not mean the sheep and the cows 
.and the cats, but the important part of the family : 
the master and mistress, the two little girls and 
•myself, and some of the servants. There was a 
^reat deal of discussion as to whether I should go 
or not : the mamma said she thought I should 
l)e safer at home, but my mistress said she could 
not go without me, and I (knowing nothing about 
■it, but thinking how miserable I should be without 
her) stood on my hind legs and did all my little 
tricks, by way of making myself necessary to them, 
till at last the mamma said very well, I might go. 
The papa said they would regret taking me, but 
I and my mistress were delighted — I wagged my 
tail nearly ofii and she jumped- for joy. Ah ! we 
neither of us knew anything about • it. 

Nelly, who is a serious dog, did not seem to 
care about going, nor her mistress about taking 
her, so there was no talk about the matter ; but, 
indeed, I never supposed that Nelly and her 
mistress loved one another as I and Poppet do. 

The day came very soon. My mistress and 
her mamma had a great deal of packing to do, 
putting all sorts of things into boxes. I had only 
a brush and comb of my own, and one little coat 
in case I should be cold, which my mistress put 
into her box ; my only ornament, a very pretty 
collar, I carried on my own neck, so my prepara- 
tions were soon made. I have often pitied human 
»3« 



creatures, who do not come into the world so well 
provided for as we do, with our little coats so 
pretty and fitting so well, instead of having so 
much trouble about their clothes as they have — 
the ladies especially, poor things ! 

But, however, at last we were ready, and drove 
to the railway station. My dear mistress hid me 
under hersh^wl, so that I was not obliged to 
travel in the dog-van. She told me to keep quiet, 
so of course I hid myself and did not move till 
we had started, when I put out my head and 
looked round. Luckily they were very kind 
people in the carriage, who laughed and said I 
was very pretty and stroked me, which I allowed 
them to do without growling, although they were 
perfect strangers, as of course under the circum- 
stances I was on my very best behaviour. 

In the evening we arrived at a very nice house, 
and it seemed quite like being at home. I sat 
on the carpet by my mistress's side, and had my 
nice little biscuit and cake ; and then I sat upon 
her lap, and she talked to me and stroked me, 
and I went up with her to bed, and slept at the 
bottom covered over just as usual. In the morning 
she brushed me and combed me, and then she 
said, 

" And now, darling, we will go into the park, 
which is just like the country, and you can run 
about just as you do there." 

Her mamma said, "Put the chain" — I had 
a very pretty chain — " to Pet's collar, or you may 
lose him." And so she fastened on the chain, 
and we went into the park. 

At first I was very frightened : I had never been 
iu London before, and there were so many people 
and horses and carriages, that I thought I must 
be run over or trodden upon, and I kept close to 
my mistress. But by-and-bye I got used to it, 
and I saw plenty of other dogs, and thought I 
should hke to run about as they did ; so I stood 
on my hind legs, and begged to have the chain 
taken off. 

My mistress knew what I meant — she alwa)'S 
does know — and so after a little time, although 
her mamma said, " I advise you not to take it 
off," she did, and I ran about very happily and 
enjoyed myself almost as much as if I had been 
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at home. But then they turned out at a great 
gate, much larger than our lodge gates, into what 
my mistress called " the streets," and she said, 

"Now we are going to cross, and so I must 
carry you." And she took me up in her arms and 
carried me, as she said, across the road. 

I like being carried generally, but I saw other 
dogs running about, and I began to struggle and 
kick till she put me down. Oh ! how little I 
thought at that moment how long it would be, 
and how much would happen, before I was in 
that dear, happy, warm nest again ! 

I ran a little way, then there came a great crowd 
of people, and when I looked round I could not 
see my mistress, nor her mother, nor her sister at 
all. If I were to live to be the oldest dog in the 
world, I never should forget the misery of that 
moment. I ran backwards and forwards, and 
hither and thither, as fast as my poor little legs 
could carry me ; then I ran straight on, thinking 
my Poppet must be at the end of the street — but 
no, she was not to be seen. Every now and then 
some one tried to catch nie, but they were strangers, 
and I flew from them. I am sure I must have run 
for nearly two hours, and the anguish of my poor 
little mind who can describe ? At last it became 
nearly dark, and I was so tired that I sank down 
on a heap of stones by the side of the road, and 
I thought, 

" Now I must die, and I shall never see my 
dear mistress again. Oh ! to be in her arms, and 
for her to give me some water and something 
to eat ; I am so hungry, and thirsty, and tired. 
Oh, my dear mistress ! " 

Just then a man came up, looked at me, and 
took me up in his arms, for I was too weak and 
tired to run away. He carried me a long way, 
and took me into a house and put me down among 
a number of other dogs. 

How unlike my own home it was ! no nice 
carpets and soft arm-chairs, only boards and straw 
and rails at the end. There were a great many 
dogs, but they almost all looked sad and half 
star\'ed, and I found out that they were all dogs 
who had been lost in London like me. Some 
were large dogs like ours at home, and how they 
longed to run about out of doors again ! and some 



were what they call sporting dogs, that is, dogs 
that help men to kill other animals ; and some 
were poor little dogs like me, who had been petted 
and made much of all their lives. How wretched 
they looked ! and how they longed to see their 
masters, even if they had not been always kind 
to them ! And some were quite vulgar dogs, who 
had dragged little carts, or even perhaps had no 
masters at all. But I did not talk much to them, 
as I have always been for keeping up distinctions 
of rank. 

I think I must have been in that dreadful place 
two days, and I began to despair, when I saw two 
gentlemen looking in between the rails, and one 
of them I remembered seeing at home, and that 
he used to like to see me do my little tricks ; so 
I began to beg and to sit up, hoping he would see 
me — I would have jumped through a hoop or 
anything else, but there were no hoops there. 
Alas ! if he saw me he did not know me, and I 
can scarcely wonder at it, so dirty and draggled 
and thin had I become. All the poor dogs tried 
to attract their attention, but I do not think any 
of them found a friend. 

Then I was so disappointed, and I said, "Now 
I will lie down and die." And the next day I 
think I was nearly dead, when looking through 
the rails I saw our dear old coachman, and he 
said, " There is my dog. Pet, my beauty." And 
they gave me to him. 

I was too weak to bark,*I could only whine and 
moan, but my heart was glad within me. He 
called a cab and took me with him, and said, "I 
came here to look for you, and, oh ! will not the 
little missy be glad to see you ? " 

We drove a long way, but at last we arrived at 
the same house we first came to in London, and 
there was my own dear mistress. She cried for 
joy, and though I had scarcely strength to wag 
my tail, she knew how glad I was. The papa said, 
"Did I not tell you not to take Pet to London?" 
and the mamma said, " Ah ! if you had kept on 
the chain it would not have happened ; " but we 
were so happy together that we could afford to 
be scolded, and my dear mistress only said she 
would not bring me another time unless I would 
promise to be very good. But I must own that I 
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thought to myself that I should never wish to 
come into those dreadful streets again. 

Well, then my mistress fed me with her own 
hand and the nicest pieces, and then I was washed 
and brushed and combed, and went to sleep on 
her lap, curled into a little ball, till we went to 
bed together. And the next morning, when she 
had put round my neck a beautiful new collar 



of the colour most becoming to my .complexion,, 
except that I was very mucli thinner, you would 
never have supposed Kiat I had suffered so 
much. 

And now I come to the moral of my story :— 
Little dogs and little children, always take the 
advice of those older and wiser than yourselves 
and submit to be led by them. 
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XCE upon a time 
there was a very 
good King; but the 
Emperor Matapa, 
who was his neigh- 
bour, was more 
powerful than he, 
and as they waged 
war against each 
other the Emperor 
conquered , and 
took possession of 
the King's capital city, the King with difficulty 
escaping. This poor young King gathered round 
him a small army, and issued a proclamation re- 
quiring all gentlemen of his kingdom either to 
come and fight for him in person, or to send one 
of their sons to do so. 

Now, there lived on the frontier an old noble- 
man who was eighty years old, and he had no 
sons, only three daughters. The youngest of 
these, named Belle-belle, determined to proceed 
to the wars in order to spare her poor old father. 
He was much against her doing so ; but at length 
she prevailed upon him to allow her, and accord- 
ingly she set forth to the wars, after bidding her 
family a fond adieu, in a young man's dress, and 
mounted upon one of her father's farm horses. 
In passing through a meadow she found an old 
240 



shepherdess, who was trying to pull a sheep out 
of the middle of a deep ditch. 

"What are you doing there, shepherdess?"" 
said Belle-belle, stopping. 

" I cannot do anything more, my lord,** an- 
swered the old woman ; " ever since daylight I 
have been trying to save my sheep. I am so 
weary, and I fmd no one to assist me." 

" I am truly sorry for you," said Belle-belle, 
"and I will help you, if you will let me;" and 
jumping into the ditch, in spite of a bruise or 
two, she managed to rescue the sheep. 

" You have not obliged an ungrateful person," 
said the shepherdess. " I know you, charming 
Belle-belle. I am a fairy, and take pleasure in 
heaping benefits upon those who deserve them. 
You have but a poor horse — I will give you one." 
She struck the ground as she spoke with her 
crook, and immediately Belle-belle heard a neigh- 
ing behind a bush. She turned, and saw the most 
beautiful horse in the world. She was delighted ; 
and the fairy calling the charger to her, touched 
it with her wand, and said, " Faithful Comrade, 
be better harnessed than the Emperor Matapa's 
best horse." Instantly Comrade had on the most 
splendid trappings that ever were seen. The 
fairy told Belle-belle that the horse had many 
wonderful and excellent qualities. " He knows 
the present, past, and future," said she, " has the 
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gift of speech, and will give you the best counsel 
possible." 

Then striking the ground with her wand, a 
arge trunk appeared, filled with most costly 
clothes for the young girl-soldier. Belle-belle was 
ordered by the fairy to choose the suit which 
pleased her best, and then the fairy assured her 
the trunk would come to her wherever she was, 
filled with whatever she stood most in need of, 
if she only wished it to appear. 

So Belle-belle continued her journey mounted 
on her wonderful horse. They soon approached 
a large forest, when Comrade said to the girl- 
soldier, " Master, there is a man who lives here 
who might be of great service to us; he is a 
woodcutter, and one who is gifted by the flEuries. 
You must engage him to go with us." 

Belle-belle rode up to where the man was kneel- 
ing down, chopper in hand, to a part of the wood 
where a good many trees had been felled, and 
asked him what had become of the men who had 
helped him to cut down so many trees. The 
woodcutter assured her that he had done it all by 
himself and he had been a short time about it, and 
must cut down a good deal more to make a load 
for himself, as his strength was extraordinary. 

" You must make a great deal of money," said 
Belle-belle. 

"Very little," replied the woodcutter; " every 
one is so. poor about here, and works for him- 
self." 

"Since you are poor here," said Belle-belle, 
" you had better come with me ; you shall not 
want for anything, and when you wish to return 
I will give you the money for your journey." 

The woodcutter, whose name was Strongback, 
agreed, and followed his new master. 

Seven times altogether did Belle-belle add to 
her retainers while travelling to the rendezvous 
of the King's forces. Just outside the wood the 
horse whispered to his master, " Here is another 
gifted man." And Belle-belle perceived a man 
who was tying his legs together. 

" How is this ? " inquired the girl-soldier. "Can 
you run better thus?" 

"No, my lord," replied he; "but I outrun all 
the game I wish to hunt if my legs are free. 
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My name is Swift; I am well known in this 
country." 

Belle-belle proposed that he should travel with 
her, and the man agreeing, she proceeded with 
her new servants upon her journey. The next 
morning they came upon a man who was binding 
his eyes. Belle-belle inquired the reason of this, 
and the man assured her that it was because he 
saw too well that he did so. His name was Good- 
marksman, he said, and if he did not bind his 
eyes he could see and kill all game within four 
miles round. This new servant was willing to 
accompany Belle-belle also. At Comrade's insti- 
gation she also engaged a man called Fine-ear, 
who could hear the grass grow by putting his 
head near the ground, and another man called 
Boisterous, whose sighs tore up great trees from 
the earth by their roots. Then came two more 
gifted men who also agreed to accompany the 
girl-soldier and her little train. One was named 
Tippler, as he could empty a lake-full of water at 
one draught, and the other was called Eater, as 
he could demolish sixty thousand loaves at a 
meal. 

Belle-beUe and her followers soon reached the 
place of rendezvous; but before she was intro- 
duced to the King, Comrade called his gifted 
friends round him, and said, 

"Listen to me, Strongback, Swift, Good-marks- 
man, Fine-ear, Boisterous, Tippler, and Eater. 
If you would please me and our young master, 
you must keep your gifts a secret from every one." 

They all promised to do so. 

The King was most gracious to his new soldier, 
and Belle-belle was indeed delighted at her re- 
ception. She often wished for her Turkey leather 
trunk, sometimes wishing it filled with money — 
a portion of which she caused to be sent to her 
father and sisters — and sometimes in order to 
take out some splendid new uniform in which to 
appear before the King, for whom she could not 
help feeling an immense admiration and esteem. 
These feelings seemed to be returned by his 
Majesty, for he certainly showed the young cava- 
liers unusual kindness. 

One day she found the King looking very melan- 
choly. She hovered near him, gazing with such 
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anxious eyes at him that the King at last spoke of 
his trouble, which was that the wicked Emperor 
Matapa continued in possession of all the treasure 
that he had taken from him in the war. Belle-belle 
felt she would willingly risk her life and all she 
had in the world to please her dear master and 
get back his treasure ; so, hurrying to her good 
horse Comrade, she took counsel with him. Com- 
rade bade her be of good cheer, and accordingly 
Belle-belle, riding upon Comrade and accom- 
panied by her seven companions, all well mounted 
and beautifully dressed, started ofif to the city in 
which the Emperor Matapa resided. Belle-belle 
demanded an audience of the Emperor, and an- 
nounced her embassy. The Emperer laughed, 
and said, 

" If you were at the head of five hundred thou- 
sand men one might listen to you, but you have 
only seven, they tell me. You will never succeed 
in persuading me to give up the treasure unless 
you can find a man who can eat for his breakfast 
all the bread baked for the inhabitants of the 
city." 

Belle-belle was delighted, but only said, "I 
accept your offer. Order all the bread in the 
city to be piled up in the great square, and you 
shall see him eat it." 

The next morning Belle-belle arrived with her 
little retinue at the square, in which she found six 
great mountains of bread. Eater at once fell to, 
and the bread quickly disappeared. There was 
no bread left in the city! The Emperor was 
much irritated, and said now a thirsty man must 
be found who could drink all the water in the 
place. This was no sooner said than done. Tip- 
pler emptied every tank, reservoir, and lake in or 
near the city. 

The Emperor then proposed that a man should 
be found who could run a race with his daughter 
and win it. 

"I swear," said the Emperor, *'that if my 
daughter is beaten I will give the King, your 
master, back his treasure." 



The next day the faithful Swift came forward 
to run against the Princess. She drank some 
wine before she started, and he asked for some 
also. The Princess gave it to him, and after he 
had run a few yards he fell down asleep. The 
Princess started off far in advance. Belle-belle 
was at the winning-post and saw the Princess, but 
could not perceive Swift Fine-ear came forward, 
and, putting his head on the ground, declared 
that he heard Swift snoring ten leagues off. Good- 
marksman said, ''Let me remedy that," and, 
taking an arrow, he shot it into the tip of Swift's 
ear, who jumped up smarting with pain, and won 
the race in the twinkling of an eye, with the arrow 
still fast in his ear. 

The Emperor would not yet give up the treasure, 
but he said Belle-belle might take as much as 
one of her followers could carry. Now Strong- 
back came forward, and in a short time had dis- 
mantled the Emperor's palace and carried off all 
the treasure. The Emperor was so furious that 
he pursued Belle-belle and her men with a large 
army. 

She had just forded a river, as they had no 
boats and Tippler had drunk it lower for them, 
but the Emperor's men soon jumped into boats, 
and would quickly have overtaken the girl-soldier 
and her friends if Boisterous had not inflated his 
cheeks and blown such a hurricane that the 
boats were upset, and all the Emperor's army 
perished. 

Belle-belle returned in triumph to her master, 
the King, who welcomed his handsome young 
cavalier most warmly, and the seven followers 
were all handsomely rewarded. Commde dis- 
appeared, but soon returned prancing before a 
chariot in which sat her old friend the fairy, 
who, whispering in the King's ear the news that 
Belle-belle was a beautiful young lady, with a 
stroke of her wand caused the young girl's father 
and sisters to appear upon the scene, and in a 
short time the King and the lovely Belle-belle 
were happily married. 
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DOWN BY THE SEA! 

FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLK 

OWN by the sea ! Feel the cool breeze, 
Fresher and sweeter than under green 

trees; 
Look at the waves as they dance gaily 

in — 
Sometimes the white horses will make 

a grand din, 

Down on the sands ! Fine castles we make, 
And then a deep trench for the moat or a lake. 
Then deeper and deeper we merrily dig, 
Till wearied with that, our toy boats we rig. 

How lightly they float ! How easily sail ! 
Let us nope that they never will meet with a gale. 
Sometimes the tide will go down from the sand, 
And then a poor boat is left dry on the land. 

But that matters little ; we know by-and-bye 
The tide will come up and rise very high ; 
We know that our poor little dry-stranded boat 
Will ere very long be once more afloat. 

We search for the seaweed — brown, pink, and grey. 
And gather bright shells the whole of the day ; 
We catch funny fish, that we put in a pail. 
And finish, perhaps, with a row or a sail. 

Hurrah for the sea, then — the glorious sea ! 

To hear it, to smell it, is pleasure for me. 

There is nothing you find throughout the whole land 

Like the beautiful sea, so wondrous, so grand ! 
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THORNS AND ROSES. 

By JULIA GODDARD. 



CHAPTER XX. 

UNT SUSAN," said 
Elizabeth, after tea, 
**were you ever in 
France?" 

"Yes, Elizabeth, 
many years ago, 
when your grand- 
mother was alive. 
I had had a long 
illness, and an en- 
tire change was 
necessary, and I 
went to stay in the North of France at a little 
village not far from the sea." 

"Perhaps like the one where Mademoiselle 
lived when she was young," suggested Elizabeth, 
dreamily. 

" It was the very same. I was staying in the 
house of Madame Lemaire, who was not rich, 
and was glad to take an English lady for a 
time. Madame Lemaire was Mademoiselle's 
mother." 

" And did you see L^one and Fifine ? " asked 
Elizabeth, becoming quite excited. 

** No, L^nie had died the year before ; but I 
saw her grave, and Fifme's also." 

" That was something ! " said Elizabeth. 
" And' it was through me that Mademoiselle 
came to Mrs. Simmington's after Madame Le- 
maire's death." 

" Poor little Mademoiselle ! " said Elizabeth ; 
'^ it was good for me that she came, or I should 
not have learned French. It is just on her account. 
Aunt Susan, that I have made up my mind to 
understand it." 

" I hope, for other reasons as well." 
Elizabeth made no answer : she was pursuing 
a train of thought in her own mind. 

" Aunt Susan," she said^ after a short silence, 
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" I seem to be going through the chapters of a 
story: as if my life were like a book, in which 
things were happening that made it iato a tale — 
events coming in that I never thought of, such 
as Jane Roby, for instance; and now to-day 
Mademoiselle's room, with so many pretty things 
in it, just like a corner of a fairy palace, where 
one might expect to meet with an old woman 
spinning, or a fairy godmother. Do you know 
what I mean ? " 

" Yes, Elizabeth ; oiu: lives are very much as 
tales that are told. We are turning over new 
leaves every day, and each one is making a story 
as he or she goes along ; and we have to try to 
make our lives good and pleasant stories, and 
not bad disagreeable ones." 

" Ah ! " replied Elizabeth, " now your are talk- 
ing just as my father used to do. He said we 
must have as many roses as possible, and only 
the thorns that come of themselves, we must not 
plant any. Yes, there are roses and thorns to 
everything. French is a thorn, but Mademoiselle 
and her little room are the roses that take away 
some of the prick. I think if people always knew 
both sides it would be a good thing." 

" In what way, Elizabeth ? " 

" Why, all the girls at Mrs. Simmington's sec 
little Mademoiselle working away at her grammar 
and her book of historical anecdotes, and hear 
her finding fault with the bad exercises and the 
bad lessons, and they think her very cross, and 
don't take any pains, or else they laugh at her; 
i and all the time she is another Mademoiselle as 
well, and she has L^nie and the S^vrbs china, 
and all the people to think about, and the village 
in France by the seaside. They only see the 
tiresome side ; if they could see both it would 
be better. I am glad these stories are coming 
into my life. Aunt Susan ; it makes it prettier, 
and I am beginning to like being at Mrs. Sim- 
mington's. At furst, Aunt Susan, I thought it was 
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wrong of jott to send me there, and I was going 
to write to my father to take me away." 
Aunt Susan smiled. 

"Well, you have forgiven me now," said she. 
"Of course I have. But I always get very 
angry with any- 
thing I do not 
like to begin 
with, and I 
think all that is 
bad of people, 
and that they 
are wrong and 
I am right; and 
I feel as if I 
should not 
mind what hap- 
pened to them, 
and that they 
deserved every- 
thing bad that 
could come. I 
suppose it is 
wicked, but it 
comes to me 
naturally," said 
£ 1 izabeth, 
very thought- 
fully. 

"And if you 
wait a little, and 
let your indig- 
nation cool, you 
find that they 
are not alto- 
gether wrong, 
after aU?" 

"That is just 
the difficulty — 
I can't wait ; 
everything 
seems to whirl round, and all to go one way, 

and " 

" Elizabeth, Elizabeth," cried Phoebe, bursting 
into the room, " who do you think has come ? 
Some one has walked ten miles to bring some- 
thing for you." 



Elizabeth considered with herself for a few 
moments. 

" Ten miles," she repeated : " that is as far as 
Seaford. Is it any one from Seaford? Is it 
Fisher? or, perhaps — is it — can it be — Jane 

Roby?" 



Chapter XXI. 

Yes, it was 
Jane Roby, and 
shehadbrought 
a great basket 
of shells. Where 
had she got 
them from? for 
there weresome 
beautiful po- 
lished ones, and 
pieces of coral 
and strange 
stones, such as 
were not to be 
found on Eng- 
lish shores. 

She looked 
at Phoebe and 
Elizabeth with 
a quick sharp 
glance, then 
she turned to 
Elizabeth. 

"Are you Miss 
Elizabeth? "she 
asked. 
"Yes." 
"Then I'm 
come to thank 
you myself, and 
to bring these 
shells for you. . I Shan't forget how you ran, miss. 
I watched you from the- rock when the water 
was getting higher and higher up to my neck. 
I thought I should be drowned, and I knew my 
only chance was your finding some one to come 
to me. I did watch you." 
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" Did you feel frightened, Jane?" asked Eliza- 
beth. 

" Yes, miss ; but for all that I seemed to see 
everything as. clear as clear could be. I knew 
what Mrs. Vemey's maid was doing, and I saw 
you come back; and I heard the oars long before 
you'd have thought, and then I heard father 
shout." 

" You will be more careful again, Jane." 

"Indeed and indeed I shall, miss. I was 
worse frightened after than even at the time. I 
kept waking up and screaming for nights after- 
wards, thinking that the water was coming over 
me, and I couldn't escape. I don't know, miss, 
that I should ever have been seen if it hadn't 
been for you and Mrs. Fisher." 

''But where did you get all these shells 
from?" 

" Oh, some I picked up, and some the children 
picked up, and some father brought from foreign 
countries. He said you were to have all of them, 
miss, and hell bring you a lot more his next 
voyage, if you like them." 

'' But I don't like to take them all, Jane," said 
Elizabeth, in whose eyes the shells were of in 
estimable value. 

" Oh, but you must have them, please," said 
Jane, looking disappointed : ^ father said so^ and 
mother said so, and I can't take them bacL If 
only you like them, miss, it will be such a pleasure 
to us." 

" And did you walk aH the way, Jane ? " 

"Oh, yes, miss; it is not so far, and the carrier's 
cart will take me back. He's my uncle, the 
carrier is, and he's gdng over to Seaford to-night, 
for there 11 be a lot of fish for him to bring back 
to-morrow morning." 

All this time Phoebe and Dick had been con- 
sulting together. Elizabeth did not hear what 
they were talking about, but she heard Dick 
whimper, " 1 11 manage it" 

And when Jane Roby went to the kitchen to 
rest and to have some tea, Dick slipped out after 
her, and when he returned he nodded to Phoebe, 
and said, " It will be all right" 

Elizabeth was emptying her treasures into 
another basket, and Aunt Susan said that Anne 
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should pack Jane's basket with some cake and 
fruit for her little brothers and sisters. 

"And I should like to give Jane something for 
all these beautiful shells," said Elizabeth. 

"Not now, Elizabeth," replied Aunt Susan. 
" You will spoil Jane's present if you give her 
anything in exchange for it. She wants to give 
you something to show her gratitude, and you 
must not pay her for it" 

Elizabeth looked doubtful for a moment, then 
her face cleared. 

" Yes," she replied, " that is right ; she only 
wants my thanks, and for me to have them." 

"Another time you may give her something — 
perhaps when we are staying at Seaford in the 
holidays," said Aunt Susan. 

"Are we really going to Seaford?" exclaimed 
Dick and Phoebe; "and shall we bathe in the 
sea, and have a boat, and go excursions, as we 
did before, and do all sorts of delightful things? 
O Elizabeth ! you don't know how pleasant it is!" 

" Yes, I do," answered Elizabeth a little stiffly, 
for suddenly all that Janet Browne had said came 
to her recollection. Perhaps they would go boat- 
ing by themselves, and she should be left alone. 
However, she should know Fisher and Jane Roby, 
so perhaps it would not so much matter. 

" What are you going to do with your shells, 
Elizabeth?" 

"I don't know." 

And then a sudden thought struck her. 

"What have you done with the shells I brought 
from Seaford ?" she asked. 

Phoebe did not reply, but looked at Dick, who 
did not answer at once. Then he put bn a half 
serious and half joking air, 

** Some time you shall know and see : 
Until then pray don't ask me." 

And he made a bow. 

"Poetry again," thought Elizabeth — "just to 
put me off." And she said aloud, in rather an 
angry tone, " Perhaps they are where the water 
rushes gushes." 

" Perhaps you are a prophetess," returned Dick, 
with another low bow. 

" Detestable boy ! " said Elizabeth to herself, 
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feeling at the moment that she disliked Dick as 
much as she did Otto or any of her London 
cousins ; and she began shovelling her shells into 
the basket she had brought down for them. 
« Can I help you ? " asked Phoebe. 
*' No," returned Elizabeth, shortly : '' leave 
them alone." And she gathered them up quickly 
and went off with the basket 
: "She's in a temper about something," said 

Dick; "but it will blow over, I suppose. She 
takes offence very easily." 
Phoebe looked annoyed. 
" It 's never been the same since the secret of 
Cnisoe's Island, Dick. When that is at an end, 
well never have any more mysteries, but we'll 
all work together." 

'* You are a regular damper, Phoebe — alter all 
the trouble and the grand surprise there is to be 
at the banquet, and Elizabeth and Aunt Susan 
in the places of honour. There 's only one more 
visit for you to make, just for fmishing-touches, 
and on Thursday week will be the day of days. 
The boat will have the flag hoisted, and we shall 
row the company across." 

"Well, a week is not long," said Phoebe; "and 
when are you going over to finish the castle ? " 

"The day after to-morrow. Jane Roby's uncle 
will leave the great basket of cockle-shells at the 
Vicarage to-morrow. We just wanted something 
to finish off with round the hut." 
Phoebe considered. 

"Yes, that wiU do. Elizabeth will be busy with 
her composition and her music, and we can slip 
off without her suspecting anything. Yes, we 
can get away quietly, and I am very glad that it 
will be for the last time." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

|OR once in her life Elizabeth deter- 
mined, if possible, to satisfy her sus- 
picions; so when she went to say 
good bye to Jane Roby, finding that she was 
alone in the kitchen, it occurred to her that she 
would try to discover what Dick's errand had 
been about. 




Therefore, when Jane, asked unsuspiciously, 
"And is there anything, miss, I can get for you 
as well as for Master Rose ? " 

Elizabeth replied, " No, thank you, Jane ; but 
what is it you are going to send for my cousin?" 

" Only a great basket of cockle-shells, and it 's 
to be left at the Vicarage. Father will laugh at 
the store set upon the cockle-shells." 

Elizabeth nodded. 

"Yes, yes; I daresay he wilL But cockle- 
shells are useful sometimes. But I don't want 
any, thank you, Jane. And I am very, very 
much obliged to you for the beautiful present 
you have brought me; and I shall come and see 
you and your father and mother at Seaford." 

And then Elizabeth went away murmuring to 
herself, "Cockleshells, cockle-shells; it's part 
of the work they are engaged in. And they've 
used up my shells as well, and never told me 
about it It 's something at the Vicarage. Yes, 
the Lees and Phoebe and Dick are all in a plot 
against me." 

Elizabeth felt very near crying, but she bit her 
lips, and determined that they should not see 
that she cared for their unkindness. 

But she would consult with Janet Browne, in 
whom she was more than ever disposed to trust. 

"Cockle-shells — ^the Vicarage; and your shells 
gone ! " said Janet Browne. " Depend upon it 
they are making a grotto, and it 's somewhere 
by the water. Most likely near the Glen Pool, 
for there are some very pretty nooks about under 
the trees. And no one goes there much; the 
Lees have it pretty much to themselves, though 
they 've no more right there than any one else." 

" Yes, I suppose it has something to do with 
the Glen Pool," said Elizabeth, with a sigh. 

" Suppose 1 " repeated Janet ; " you may say 
certainly it has. But we will find it all out, and 
make them ashamed of themselves and their 
unkind ways. I have got a sort of idea about 
it all ; and you must keep your eyes open, and 
if you find that Dick and Phoebe are slipping off 
anywhere on Wednesday, just follow at a distance 
and see where they go to, and the rest leave to 
me. Bob and Tom are on the track as well, and 
between us we shall unravel the mystery." 
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Elizabeth remembered her former attempt at 
following Dick and Phoebe, and how it had been 
stopped by Aunt Susan's taking her to Seaford. 
And she began to wonder if Aunt Susan was not 
also in league against her. 

"What has made Mademoiselle so polite to 
you ? " asked Janet, suddenly. 

" I was looking sad, and she was sorry for me." 

Janet Browne burst out laughing. 

''You'll have to learn double lessons and a 
piece of French poetry into the bargain. It 's 
just what Mademoiselle tried to do a year ago 
with little Amy Dottrell ; but Amy rebelled just 
as a French poem of ten verses appeared." 

"I shall not rebel," said Elizabeth; ^I shaU 
learn the French poetry." 

Janet stared at her. 

" You are an odd girl ! What do you want to 
learn French poetry for ? " 

" I don't particularly want to learn it," replied 
Elizabeth, "but if Mademoiselle asks me to learn 
it, I shall do so." 

"Why?" 

" Because I like her." 

Janet screwed up her face. " I suppose you 
will like Mrs. Simmington next" 

" I don't dislike her — she is just, even if she 
is strict But I do not know her, — ^perhaps I 
never shall, as she is so old ; but I like Miss 
Alice." 

" Oh, Miss Alice is nobody ; no one thinks 
anything of her." 

" I do," said Elizabeth, solemnly. 



"And Effie Lee?" said Janet, suddenly. 

Elizabeth coloured. "I don't thmk I quite 
like her," she answered. 

"I am sure I don't, or her brothers either," 
responded Janet. 

" I wish I had never come to Rosdeigh," said 
Elizabeth. " I have begun several letters to my 
father asking him to fetch me away, but I have 
torn them up, because I remembered that I had 
promised you not to tell about the Glen Pool ; 
but it makes me very miserable." 

" I daresay 4t does, and no wonder. But it 
will not do to talk about the Glen Pool at present; 
wait until we have found out the whole plot, and 
then you can write and tell your father how badly 
your cousins have treated you. Your aunt, too: 
I don't think she should let Dick and Phoebe 
behave as they are doing." 

"Perhaps she does not know," suggested 
Elizabeth. 

" If she were not your aunt," returned Janet, 
" I could tell you some opinions of her that she 
would not like to hear." 

And Janet looked very wise, whilst Elizabeth 
felt very uncomfortable. 

" Don't be afraid, I 'm not going to tdl you," 
said Janet " But cheer up, and don't look so 
downcast In a few months— or, perhaps, in a 
few weeks — you will be with your father again ; 
at least, I know I should be if I were in your 
place." 

"Yes," said Elizabeth, "I think I shall, for I 
am not at all happy here, Janet" 



(Ta be amtinued) 
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THE WOOINQ OP MASTER FOX. 

By EDWARD LORD LYTTON. 



HE dog sprang upon 
the stone, and, 
getting on his hind 
legs, thrust his 
front paw into the 
hole ; when sud- 
denly Reynard 
pulled a string 
that he had con- 
cealed mder the 
straw, and the dog 
found his paw 
caught tight to the wall in a running noose. 

"Ah, rascal ! " said he, turning round ; but the 
fox leaped up gaily from the straw, and fastening 
the string with his teeth to a nail in the other 
end of the wall, 
walked out, cry- 
ing, "Good bye, 
my dear friend ; 
have a care how 
you believe here- 
after in sudden 
conversions!" So 
he left the dog on 
his hind legs to 
take care of the 
house. 

Rejmard found 
the cat waiting for 
him where he had 
appointed, and 
they walked lov- 
ingly together till 
they came to the 
cave. It was now 

dark, and they saw " '^^ ^^ ^^"^^ ^^ P*^ 

the basket waiting below. The fox assisted the 
poor cat into it. " There is only room for one," 
said he; " you must go first" Up rose the bas- 
ket ; the fox heard a piteous mew, and no more. 



" So much for the griffin's soup ! " thought he. 
He waited patiently for some time, when the 
griffiness, waving her claw from the window, said 
cheerfully, " All 's right, my dear Reynard ; my 
papa has finished his soup, and sleeps as sound 
as a rock. All the noise in the world would not 
wake him now, till he has slept off the boiled 
cat, which won't be these twelve hours. Come and 
assist me in packing up the treasure ; I should 
be sorry to leave a single diamond behind." 

«So should I," quoth the fox. " Stay, I '11 
come round by the lower hole: wiiy, the door 's 
shut! pray, beautiful griffiness, open it to thy 
impatient adorer." 

" Alas ! my father has hid the key. I never 
know where he places it : you must come up in 

the basket ; see, I 
will lower it for 
you." 

The fox was a 
little loth to trust 
himself in the same 
conveyance that 
had taken his mis- 
tress to be boiled; 
but the most cau- 
tious grow rash 
when money's to 
be gained, and 
av^ice can trap 
even a fox. So he 
put himself as 
comfortably as he 
could into the bas- 
ket, and uphe went 
in an instant 
caught tight to the waU." j^ rested, how- 

ever, just before it reached the window, and the 
fox felt, with a slight shudder, the claw of the 
griffiness stroking his back. 
" What a beautiful coat !" quoth she caressingly. 
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"You are too kind," said the fox; "but you 
can feel it more at your leisure when I am once 
up. Make haste, I beseech you." 

" Oh, what a beautiful bushy tail ! Never did 
I feel such a tail" 

"It is entirely at your service, sweet griffiness/' 
said the fox ; " but pray let me in. Why lose an 
instant ? " 

"No, never did I feel such a tail ! No wonder 
you are so successful with the ladies ! " 

"Ah, beloved griffiness, my tail is yours to 
eternity, but you 
pinch it a little too 
hard" 

Scarcely had he 
said this, when 
down dropped the 
basket, but not 
with the fox in it ; 
he found himself 
caught by the tail, 
and dangling half- 
way down the rock 
by the help of the 
very same sort of 
pulley wherewith 
he had snared the 
dog. I leave you 
to guess his con- 
sternation: he 
yelped out as loud 
as he could, for it 

hurts a fox exceedingly to be hanged by his tail 
with his head downwards, when the door of the 
rock opened, and out stalked the griffin himself, 
smoking his pipe, with a vast crowd of all the 
fashionable beasts in the neighbourhood 

" Oho, brother ! " said the bear, laughing fit to 
kill himself; "who ever saw a fox hanged by the 
tail before?" 

" You '11 have need of a physician," quoth 
Doctor Ape. 

"A pretty match, indeed — a griffiness for such 
a creatm-e as you ! " said the goat, strutting by 
him. 

The fox grinned with pain, and said nothing. 
But that which hurt him most was the compas- 
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sion of a dull fool of a donkey, who assured him 
with great gravity that he saw nothing at all to 
laugh at in his situation. 

" At all events," said the fox at last, "cheated, 
gulled, betrayed as I am, I have played the same 
trick. to the dog. Go and laugh at him, gentle- 
men ; he deserves it as much as I can, I assure 
you." 

" Pardon me," said the griffin, taking the pipe 
out of his mouth, "one never laughs at the 
honest." 

" And see," said 
the bear, "here 
he is!" 

And, indeed, 
the dog had, after 
much effort, 
gnawed the string 
in two, and extri- 
cated his paw. 
The scent of the 
fox had enabled 
him to track his 
footsteps, and here 
he arrived, burning 
for vengeance, and 
finding himself 
already avenged. 

But his first 
thought was for 

his dear cousin. 
" Oh, what a beautiful bushy tail I " , , . , , 

** Ah, where 

is she?" cried he movingly; "without doubt 

that villain Reynard has served her some scurvy 

trick." 

" I fear so, indeed, my old friend," answered 
the griffin ; " but don't grieve ; after all, she was 
nothing particular. You shall marry my daughter 
the griffiness, and succeed to all the treasure — 
ay, and all the bones you once guarded so faith- 
fully." 

"Talk not to me," said the faithful dog, "I 
want none of your treasure ; and though I don't 
mean to be rude, your griffiness may go to the 
devil. I will run over the world, but I will find 
my dear cousin." 

"See her, then!" said the griffin; and the 
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beautiful cat, more beautiful than ever, rushed 
out of the cavern, and threw herself into the 
dogfs paws. 

A pleasant scene this for the fox ! He had 
skill enough in the female heart to know that it 
may excuse many little infidelities; but to be 
boiled alive for a griffin's soup ! — no, the offence 
was inexpiable ! 

"You understand me, Mr. Reynard," said the 
griffin, " I have no daughter, and it was me you 
made love to. Knowing what sort of a creature 
a magpie is, I amused myself with hoaxing her 



— the fashionable amusement at court, you 
know.** 

The fox made a mighty struggle, and leaped 
on the ground, leaving his tail behind him. It 
did not grow again in a hurry. 

"See," said the griffin, as the beasts all laughed 
at the figure Reynard made running into the 
wood, "the dog beats the fox with the ladies, 
after all; and cunning as he is in ever}'thing 
else, the fox is the last creature that should ever 
think of making love." 



** The beautiful cat threw herself into the dog's paws." 



'"■*. 
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AIR in such a tangled mass 
Round face rather tearful, 
A frown to pucker up the brow 
Won't make the world more cheerful. 

A pout upon the cherry lip 

Won't make the small heart lighter; 
But see, a smile is lurking there, 

Now all the world looks brighter I 
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EARTHQUAKES. 

^ELI^ my little friends, I wonder what 
you aU thought of the Earthquake 
which took place the other day, and 
was felt in London? I wish some of you would 
write and tell me if you had any personal ex- 
perience of it A great friend of mine, an old 
gentleman, who lives at the top of some high 
houses not a hundred miles from Kensington, 
and which houses are let in flats, told me that 
all the cups and saucers on the breakfast-table 
rattled, and some of the things in his room were 
quite upset, on the morning of the earthquake ; 
and he first declared to his wife and daughter 
that an earthquake was taking place, and then 
rushed down to the porter to inform him of the 
fact. His wife and daughter laughed at him, 
and the porter said, "Do you think so, sir?" 
and turned away smiling at the idea ; yet you 
see my old friend was right, after all. I have 
been reading a good deal about earthquakes 
lately, and fmd that different people have had 
different opinions as to the cause of these fearful 
convulsions of nature. The ancients supposed 
that earthquakes were produced by subterrane- 
ous clouds bursting out into lightning, which 
shook the vaults that confmed them. More 
modem opinions have been that there were many 
vast cavities underground having communication 
with each other, some abounding with water, 
others with vapours arising from inflammable sub- 
stances, such as nitre, bitumen, or sulphur. These 
exhalations they supposed to be lighted by some 
active flame gliding through some fissure from 
without, or by fermentation, and this occurring, 
must necessarily produce tremors and ruptures on 
the surface of the earth. 

Since these opinions were ventilated, earth- 
quakes have been set down by various learned 
men as being caused by electricity. In many 
cases, however, it appears probable that the im- 
mense power of water converted into steam by 
subtexianeous fires must contribute to increase 
the force which occasions earthquakes. 

Fortunately for us in England, earthquakes 
are not common in oiu- part of the world, and 
when they do occur, are not sufficiently severe 
to do the fearful havoc which is only too com- 
mon in other parts of the world. 

It has been observed that where there are 
volcanoes earthquakes may be more frequently 
expected than in countries where there are no 
burning mountains. And if a volcano has been 
longer quiet than usual, shocks of an earthquake 
may be expected, and the contrary. Earthquakes 
are generally preceded by a long continuance of 
dry weather. 



|NE of my little readers sends me the fol- 
lowing anecdote, showing 

THE REASONING POWERS OP 
THE DOG- 

A gentleman livinginSt Alban's Street, London, 
some years ago, had a dog of the small Newfound- 
land kind — a dog of remarkable sagacity. The 
gentleman's brother lived in Brook Street The 
dog, having navigated long in a revenue cutter, 
was named Boatswain. One day the Swedish 
butler of the gentleman who lived in Brook 
Street told him that Boatswain had come to his 
house between two and three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and had passed the night there. The gentle- 
man asked how that could be, as the house was 
shut up. The butler explained that he was awa- 
kened from his sleep by a single rap at the street 
door. He looked out of the window, and soon 
heard more raps, and then a noise as of some 
one falling. He ran down and opened the door, 
and immediately Boatswain ran in wagging his 
tail, and looking as if he were asking a favour. 
What that favour was he immediately showed to 
be a night's lodging, by curling himself up on the 
mat in the hall, and arranging himself to sleep. 
Thus he remained until the morning, when the 
mystery was explained. It seemed that on the 
preceding day Boatswain had behaved badly, and 
his master had given him a horse-whipping. Very 
indignant he fled from the house, and wandered 
about for some eight or nine hours, till his wrath 
was so far cooled as to lead him to seek an asylum 
in the house of his master's brother. He had 
learned the way to gain admission into a house, 
though his knocking was somewhat awkwardly 
performed by leaps, which brought his nose, or 
one of his paws, in contact with the knocker. 

Another little friend of mine sent me the fol- 
lowing anecdote of a cat : — 

Preston Dbanbky, near Northampton. 

Dear Editor, — I thought you might like me 
to send you a little anecdote for the Editor's 
Comer about a cat that a friend told me of. The 
people of the house were accustomed to throw 
bread to the birds every morning. One morning, 
after the crumbs had been thrown out, snow fell 
and covered them up. The cat saw this, and 
went to the place and began scraping with her 
paws in the snow. Presently she was seen to get 
up the crumbs of bread and lay them on the top 
of the snow ; she then went behind a tree, and 
watched for the birds to come, that she might 
catch them. I remain, yours truly, 

Marcella M. Singleton, 
Aged ID yean. 
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CHARADES. 



Y first is an old — Institution. 
Its service, if I set forth, 
Not easy to this — Institution 
Justice to do to its worth. 
Who uses this old — Institution ? 
As well the rich as the poor. 
Helps this manifold — Institution 
The sick, the sound, and the sore, 

This beneficent — Institution 1 
Helps on, both ragged and fine. 

T is a comical — Institution, 
Loves in gay colours to shine. 

This well-principled — Institution. 
Not only in sunshine bright, 

Like a generous — Institution, 
Comes out well, in clouds and night. 
Unprejudiced, broad — Institution. 
Ready to guide, nothing loth, 

Unlike a cramped— Institution. 
Tories and Radicals both 

Multifarious — Institution ! 
There *s none at home or abroad 

Who can say of this— Institution, 
It would not its help afibrd. 

Mark ! my second if robbed of a part. 

Of a primary, leading part. 
Most surely presages the sad decay 

Of a wonderful — Institution. 



My whole it is not worth a groat. 
Yet richer far than some, 

It really does possess a heart. 
And oft a tender one. 



My first it is wondrous fair, 
My first it is wondrous strong. 

My first it is so wondrous weak, 
It cannot stand alone. 

My second is wondrous fair, 

Growing on my first; 
T is beauty and elegance there, 

Over wondrous fountains for thirst 

My whole is part of my first; 

That the ancients admired they were wise, 
Whilst modems atrociously durst 

Its wondrous glory despise. 



SQUARE WORD. 



When we were in Rome we saw a famous build- 
ing noted for its connection with the Jews. We 
saw many rare things, besides wonderful bronze 
works, crabs, and curiosities, and a fine statue of 
the so-called Goddess of Health. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGE 224. 



Double Acrostic. 

£ ngagin G 

X I (read eleven) 

C leve R 

£ ase L 

L azines S 
£xcel — Girls. 

I. Glowworm. 



Square Word. 
B£AT 
£AS£ 
ASTA 
TEAR 



Charades. 



2. Topknot 
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PLAY AND EARNEST. 

By MRS. O'REILLY, 

AUTHOR OF *'DINGLEFIELD," "OUR HERO," ETC. 




CHAPTER X. 

A TRAGEDY. 

T was *' minding the 
shanty " that put it 
into my head to do 
useful things for 
Jack. I consulted 
my aunt. Shequke 
agreed with me that 
shanty-minding 
was woman's work, 
and said she had 
done it all her life 
herself, and ex- 
pected to go on doing it. What Jack said about its 
being preposterous to leave a shanty to itself, while 
the women went out with the men, was quite true. 
She had never done such a thing, and my uncle 
would have been much surprised if she had. She 
went on to tell me there were plenty of useful 
things I could do for Jack, which he could not 
do nearly so well for himself. For instance, I 
need not wash his pocket-handkerchiefs, though 
there would be no harm in knowing how to do it ; 
but I might hem them, and might also put new 
wristbands to his shirts : the old set were getting 
very much frayed. At this I pulled a face, for I 
hated needlework. I assured my aunt Jack did 
not in the least object to frayed wristbands, nor 
even to holes in his stockings. She shook her 
head, and remarked that there yrzs at once another 
thing I could do for Jack ; if he did not mind 
untidiness for himself, I could mind it for him. I 
had no idea the good it would do him. She did 
not really know what would become of Tom, had 
not Janie made him her especial charge in these 
sort of matters. When sisters showed they cared 
to have the boys trim and neat for meals, or in 
s 



the evenings, it did the boys a great deal of good. 
I must certainly mend the socks and put the 
wristbands in order. I might do it in her room 
if I liked, and keep my little work-basket there. 
This greatly reconciled me to the task, and many 
a happy morning have I spent working for Jack 
in that dear room where we all loved to sit. 

I found Janie had ever since she was ten years 
old worked for^^ boy, and I was fired with emula- 
tion, at once. Then Meg must needs join in, and 
begto be allowed to undertake Bertram's mending. 
I also kept Jack's room in order, one advantage 
of which was that I always knew exactly what was 
precious, and what might be thrown away. It is 
impossible for a housemaid to decide upon that 
point. She is apt to grow confused over collec- 
tions of broken birds' eggs, tangled heaps of string, 
stones, ends of pencils, old seals, and the mass of 
articles that go to make up a boy's "things." 
Jack was much happier for my undertaking his 
"things." He said he could now always find 
anything he wanted, or, if he could not, I could, 
and that was just the same. 

And now behold a wonder ! The pursuit had 
been discovered that could win Liz from her 
book! She announced solemnly one day that 
she should wish to dust, and, on being provided 
with a set of dusters of her own, she did dust — to 
such an extent that the servants began to depend 
a great deal too much upon Miss Elizabeth. 
Moreoyer, it was she who requested "a large 
working apron, if you please, mother," and got it 
at once, whereupon we all went in for aprons, 
also for mob-caps during working hours, also for 
brooms suited to our size and strength, also for 
housemaid's gloves and black-lead brushes. That 
last was my idea. I aspired to blacking the 
school-room grate, and accomplished the feat. 
Naturally I should have to do it constantly at 
the Cape. I don't know what I imagined our 
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life would be at the Cape, but I felt convinced 
there would be no one to black Jack's grate save 
myself. In fact, we all went in hard for domestic 
economy, though the study was not then the 
fashion as it has since become, and the boys 
began to have an unbounded respect for us. 

"Trot away, young people," said my aunt; 
" trot away upon your hobby as fast as you please: 
it will at least do you no harm. It is thorough 
woman's work, and your shanties will all be 
splendidly minded, as soon as you have them to 
mind. What do you say to a little cookery ? " 

This was a delightful notion. We flocked into 
the kitchen, and trotted our new hobby-horses so 
fast round tlie premises of the much-tried cook, 
that she was provoked to a remonstrance, and, 
when our ardoiu* had a little cooled down, my 
aunt put matters upon a reasonable footing. Two 
mornings we were allowed to cook; certain speci- 
fied rooms were made over to Liz and her duster; 
to Janie, who had for long been her mother's 
deputy, the key of the store-room was confided ; 
Meg was entrusted with the care of the house 
linen; and I, in view of my colgnial life to come, 
was allowed to do a little of everything. 

" The place is turned into an industrial school," 
said my uncle. 

"What better could it be," said my aunt, "where 
there are four girls to bring up to their 'future 
profession ? " 

It was beautiful to see the deep interest of the 
boys at dinner-time on Tuesdays, the day on 
which we were allowed to cook everything for 
ourselves. They really had a high opinion of 
us when they found their favourite tastes re- 
membered, and obeyed Janie as they had never 
done before when she proved capable of making 
rolled jam pudding that had actually jam enough 
to satisfy even boys, and was not all paste, as 
cook's was only too apt to be. But the great 
triumph was being permitted once to dress my 
uncle's dinner. 

We dined with him ourselves upon that bliss- 
ful occasion, and my dear aunt also dined down- 
stairs, which in itself constituted an event in the 
household. She had kept our secret faithfully. I 
forget what excuse she made for allowing the 
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school-room people such ah unwonted indulgence. 
There we were, at any rate, and in a state ot 
surpressed excitement such as I have seldom 
since experienced. 

The deep anxiety depicted on Janie's counte- 
nance when the covers were removed, her anxious 
furtive glances at my uncle every time he lifted 
his fork to his lii)s, her crimson cheeks ; Meg's 
sudden pallor — Meg always turned white when 
she was excited— as the entries were handed 
round, for she was responsible for the cutlets ; my 
irrepressible exclamation, "Is it nice^ unde.'" 
for which I was instantly frowned down by the 
others, when the soi^et appeared; and the stolid 
gravity of Liz, who had only peeled and washed 
the potatoes, and was quite easy in her mind ; 
all this I have never forgotten, and never shall 
forget, though I have dressed many a dinner 
since, and expect to dress many more. 

Janie had a decided talent for pastry. Not 
only did her tarts pass muster, so that my uncle 
might have supposed — as he did about the rest 
of the dinner — that they were cook's, but they 
were a very great deal better than cook had ever 
made in her life. Light, flakey, crisp — the poetry 
of tartlets ! 

My uncle was fond of pastry. Janie watched 
him as he ate. Her cheeks were flushed; she 
absolutely trembled. My uncle was. talking about 
not domestic but political economy; he appeared 
unconscious of what -he ate. The last crumb was 
gone. 

** Jt is an universally received axiom," he said 

to my aunt, "an universally James, bring 

back those tartlets." He helped himself to a 
second. "Do you know, love," he went on, 
"there is a saying you should not part with a 
good cook for any crime short of murder? I beg 
you will not part with the woman who made this 
pastry until she kills somebody." 

" I won't," said my aunt, demurely. 

But this compliment was too much for Janie. 

"/made them, father! I made them!" she 
cried. 

" You never do eat two tarts, father— so they 
must be good," remarked stolid Liz. 

And then the secret came out. My uncle was 
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well pleased with us for once in his life. He ate 
that dinner over again, in imagination, spoke of 
the unusual merit of the soup, recalled a certain 
something that had struck him at the time in the 
^i^y^ of the cutlets, even mentioned the souflet^ 
and wound up by saying once more, " James 1 
the tartlets ! " and actually partook of a third. 

But it was not only the inside of the shanty 
that now received attention at our hands. The 
garden and the poultry-yard were attacked in 
turn. Here the boys helped Tom was a very 
good gardener, and though Jack had no particular 
fancy for it, he liked to help at anything useful. 
As long as he was doing something, contriving 
something. Jack was perfectly happy. He also 
it was who became Meg's aide-de-camp in the 
poultry-yard. Of course the cooks and the house- 
keeper counted upon regular supplies of eggs 
and of fowls, of spring chickens and of good fat 
turkeys. Meg put in a special claim to make 
this her business, and she seemed to have a right 
to it, because of Punch. The personal friendship 
of one fowl marked her out for the care of the 
others. But, oh, dear me I we had none of us 
considered Punch's feelings 1 It was thoughtless 
of us, I confess. Fancy what it must have been 
to him to see Meg of all people in the world 
perpetually in and out of the poultry-yard ! To 
see her kind and unremitting attentions to his 
rivals, to the ungrateful Judies who had thrown 
him over, to all the tribe of little Judies and 
little Punches, with whom he was not allowed to 
be on speaking terms, and who were systema- 
tically brought up to despise him as an outcast ! 

He used now and then to follow Meg to the 
yard, only to be driven away by its occupants, 
and to return, striding over the lawn, to the safe 
shelter of his friend Hector's kennel. But we 
thought nothing of this : it had been going on for 
so long, you know. It was only afterwards that 
the idea struck us how painful it must have been 
to him to see the apparent desertion of his best 
friend. 

It was only apparent. Meg was as fond of 

Punch as ever. She would not intentionally have 

hurt his feelings for the world. It made her quite 

unhappy, later, to fear that her thoughtlessness 
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had added a pang to the last days of the poor 
bird For alas, alas ! — but I must not anticipate. 
Prepare for woe. 

Bertram did his share of work — or rather Dan 
did it for him, in searching for eggs laid astray by 
hens that, like human beings, would not be con- 
tent with blessings provided for them, but must 
needs try and fashion their lives for themselves. 
Never had there been so many eggs brought into 
the house, even the real cook owned, as since 
Miss Margaret undertook the fowls. ban,/i/j/ 
as soon as he understood what was ivgnted, found 
the eggs. Bertram brought them home. It has 
often made me thoughtful since to remember how 
those animals, with whom we lived on such a 
familiar footing, tried their best to do our bidding. 
It seemed the only thing they lived for. Puzzled 
they were now and then, especially Tramp. What 
did they mean ? what did they want now ? If he 
only knew, he would do it instantly. It was notice- 
able, too, that he was not happy or satisfied until 
he had made out our meaning. Even when we 
were inclined to give the matter up as beyond 
doggish brains. Tramp was miserable till he fully 
understood. Then^ if it were possible for him, 
the thing was done with exuberant delight, and a 
certain conceited air that was truly Trampish. If 
it were not possible, and he knew his own powers 
better than we did, he marched off with the 
deepest scom expressed in every one of his yellow 
hairs, arid the tip of his expressive, impertinent 
little tail. What! expect me to do such a thing 
as that? Not know that it is impossible? Well, 
I do think you might be ashamed of yourselves; 
all this trouble wasted in trying to find out some- 
thing that can't be done I Tramp was as indignant 
as Alice at the tea-party, when she was made to 
puzzle over riddles to which there was no answer. 

My uncle happened to be very fond of his 
garden, and when Tom took to the pursuit it 
drew father and son a great deal together. Tom 
very soon began to leave our own particular plot 
of ground to the tender mercies of Jack, and to 
spend all his leisure in the large garden and the 
greenhouses. He read scientific books my uncle 
lent him — books much too deep and wise for us. 
We looked upon him with awe, and I regret to 
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say Jack played experiments in our garden, when 
once Tom's eyes were ofT him. Jack sunk ponds 
that would not hold water, built grottoes, and 
planned islands, instead of cultivating flowers. 

My uncle about this time engaged a new gar- 
dener. 

How my pen 
lingers as I ap- 
proach the sad 
catastrophe it 
is now my duty 
to relate ! But 
it must be rold. 
Life has dismal 
moments as 
well as bright 
ones, and the 
fate of pets is 
proverbially 
tragic. 

The new gar- 
dener was a 
Scotchman. I 
believe there 
is a prejudice 
in favour ot 
Scotchmen as 
gardeners ; at 
all events, this 
one was first- 
rate. The neigh- 
bours began to 
come from far 
and near to look 
at our roses, 
our new bed- 
ding-out plants, 
to take hints, 
and to beg for 
seeds or cut- 
tings. The 

lawn grew like velvet, not a discoloured leaf 
or faded flower was to be seen upon the ribbon 
borders, and the roses had never done us such 
credit before. But all this perfection had its 
drawbacks. We admired ; but we regretted our 
lost freedom to tear about the pleasure-grounds 
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unmolested, and to gather flowers whenever we 
chose. The new gardener would submit to neither 
proceeding. We had our own beds and borders \ 
we must keep to them. He would do anything 
in the world to oblige us in the way of stocking 

our gardens ; 
we must not 
meddle with 
his. No won- 
der that he 
complained of 
Punch. 

The poor 
bird had fallen 
upon evil days. 
Where ivas he 
to go if the 
poultry-yard 
was shut against 
him, and he was 
to be hunted 
from the lawn ? 
I think now 
that it must 
have been very 
provoking to 
the gardener to 
find the marks 
of Punch's 
great feet all 
over his bor« 
ders, or to see 
him, in full 
flight, crashing* 
through the stifl 
succulent stems 
and leaves o^ 
the beautiful 
masses of gera- 

niums, leaving 

such havoc ot 
broken shoots behind him; but in those days I 
sided with Punch. 

Poor Punch ! He looked more disconsolate 
than ever : his feathers more ragged, and his voice 
sounding more dismal than it had ever done. 
The Scotch gardener remarked to my uncle 
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that the bird was no good,— no good cither to 
itself or to any one else. My uncle assented. 
The gardener said he had tried over and over 
again to catch him, but had not succeeded. They 
had a little more conversation of the same sort, 
and I am perfectly certain my uncle had no idea 
of the weight of his own words, no idea either of 
our affection for Punch, or of his for us. In what 
followed we never blamed him, we blamed the 
gardener ; and to this day, I fear, whenever any 
of us recall the sad event, w6 owe that gardener 
a grudge for his share in it. 

One fine afternoon, we were all at tea in the 
school-room, and hurrying over the meal that we 
might as soon as possible get out into the open 
air, when the sound of a shot somewhere near 
the house surprised us. The boys declared it 
must be the hawk dead at last. It had been a 
great excitement, this hawk. Even the girls, for 
Meg's sake, who had suffered many losses of little 
chickens, were eager to know its doom was sealed, 
and the gardener, for the last few evenings, had 
walked about with his gun, on the watch for the 
enemy. We rushed out to see. 

Yes, there sure enough was the gardener, with 
an air of triumph in his very walk, coming towards 
the house, and carrying a dead bird in his hand— 
the hawk, of course. Oh, how hard we all tried 
to believe it was the hawk ! But how mistake, 
even for a moment, the wide flapping wings, the 
red comb, the shabby plumage, and the long, 
long legs of Punch ? 

I think the gardener saw what we thought of 
him, for he pretended he had unfortunately mis- 
taken Punch for the hawk. So likely, as T«m 
remarked. My uncle, who, like ourselves, had 
come out at the sound of the shot, and hoped to 
find his enemy slain, did not at first appreciate 
our feelings, or form any proper estimate of the 
tragedy that had been enacted. It was to him 
that the gardener — ^he was afraid to address us — 
tried to explain how, being out after the hawk, 
he had unfortunately taken Punch for it ; and I 
distinctly saw him wink as he spoke. The bird 
was " no good," you see ; my uncle and he had 
agreed upon that point. The bird was mis- 
chievous, there was no keeping it out of the 



garden, what better could be done than make a 
little mistake and — shoot it? All this did the 
wink of that perfidious gardener plainly express. 
He certainly expected praise from his master 
He did not get it The sight of Meg's tears, and 
the sorrowful, downcast looks of the rest of us, 
seemed to touch my uncle. 

" This is not my fault, children," he said, " I 
would not have had this happen for the world. 
Poor old Punch ! Bury him wherever you like, 
in the middle of the geranium-bed, if you have 
any fancy for it." And so saying, he turned away 
to — or so we thought — break the blow gently to 
my aunt, and left the gardener staring after him 
in astonishment. 

So we buried poor Punch, not in the gera- 
nium-bed, but in a corner of our own garden, and 
Hector was chief mourner on the occasion. He 
appeared so grieved and low-spirited that we let 
him loose for half an hour, while we ourselves 
talked over the sad event as we sat together upon 
the school-room steps, and — oh, that I should 
have to relate it ! — Hector took advantage of the 
opportunity to scratch up his old friend, so that 
we had to bury Punch over again. 

" I shall never forget him," said Meg ; and it 
was then the sad idea occurred to her, and to us 
all, that jealousy might have embittered his last 
days. " He was always fond of me, and took to 
me from the first, and I shall miss him more than 
any of you will, except Hector." 

"Yes, indeed, you ought to have a fellow-feeling 
for Punch," replied Janie ; "there was a great bond 
of sympathy between you — he was cruelly mis- 
understood." 

I think it shows how wonderfully Meg was im- 
proved in temper when I tell you that, far from 
having a "mood" at this terrible speech, she 
only laughed. 

But Meg was growing older every day of her 
life. We all have that opportunity of growing 
wiser, but we do not all use it as well as she did ; 
and she and Janie were coming nearer together. 
Janie tyrannized less, Meg was more willing to 
submit ; and, as for me, ever* since we had buried 
the hatchet, Meg had been good to me, and was 
perhaps my best-loved cousin amongst them all 
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Punch was the only death amongst the pets 
while I was at Holme Hurst, so that the tragic 
event was much talked of and long remembered. 
It really was strange to see how Hector missed 
him, and would stand looking out at the kennel- 
door, wondering and wondering Punch never 
came. Of course we explained, and we thought 
it stupid of Hector not to know what had hap- 



pened, after he had actually seen Punch buried 
once; we took care to prevent his witnessing the 
second funeral. Perhaps it was being kept 
chained that made Hector less intelligent than 
the other dogs, or perhaps his great devotion to 
and delight in his own proper business, left no 
time to cultivate other talents, for he was the 
wisest watch-dsig I ever knew. 



{To be continued,) 
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A Tale of the Middle Ages. 
By the editor. 



CHAPTER IX. 

D fell the worthy 

knight and gallant 

gentleman, the 

Lord of Fitzallen, 

Sybil's father and 

Hugo's best friend ! 

The young knight 

stood boldly over 

the dying man — 

for, alas ! his life's 

blood was ebbing 

away — and smote 

his enemy with many a stalwart blow, avenging 

the murder of one whom he held so dear. Ere 

many seconds passed, the Baron of Bridthorpe 

felt he was worsted in the fight, and rushing down 

the bank, remounted his horse, and, followed by 

those of his men-at-arms who were in condition 

to do so, rode off rapidly in the direction of his 

own castle ; and Hugo was left kneeling by the 

all but hfeless body of his friend. 

The poor knight looked wistfully into the trou- 
bled eyes of the young mart, and pressing his 
hand with such strength as remained to him in 
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his sorry strait, he murmured, " Hugo, I leave 
them in your care ; I know you will not desert 
my wife and child." 

His voice grew faint, and Hugo raised him 
tenderly in his arms and wiped his forehead. 

"Tell Elfrida my last thought was of her," 
whispered the dying man ; and with one more 
pressure of the hand, his kindly spirit went. 

Terrible was the march through that heavy 
night, and terrible indeed was the morning that 
dawned when Hugo and his followers arrived 
in the courtyard of Fitzallen Castle, bearing 
the chief, the noble Lord of Fitzallen, home — 
dead. 

He was borne home in one of the horse litters, 
and thus, when the Lady Elfrida and Sybil hurried 
down anxiously to the great door of the castle to 
welcome their dear ones, on hearing the sounds 
of the horses' hoofs and clattering of arms in the 
courtyard below, they were surprised at seeing 
Hugo alone hastening towards them, while the 
men-at-arms stood silently round, with downcast 
and sorrowful looks, as a closed litter was drawn 
up to the foot of the castle steps. 

Sybil glanced round, and then turned pale as 
she noticed her father's charger standing near 
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with empty saddle. She threw her arms round 
her mother and whispered, 

" Oh, mother, have courage ! Let us pray that 
we may have help given us to hear the worst." 

Lady Elfrida held out her hands to Hugo, her 
eyes piercing his heart as she cried piteously, 

" Hugo, where is my husband ? " 

Taking her gently by the hand, Hugo led her 
in, and the litter, with its sad burden, was un- 
horsed and carried into the great castle hall after 
them. Then, taking the widowed lady and her 
daughter apart, Hugo told the sad and terrible 
tale of the wicked Baron's revenge. 

How the poor lady and her daughter bore this 
sad trial I have not space to tell you, and indeed 
it would make your young hearts ache were I to 
dwell on the unhappy subject. A few days after, 
the gallant knight was carried to his last resting- 
place, and the Lady Elfrida and her daughter 
were left to mourn alone the loss of one of the 
best husbands or fathers ever knowp. Hugo, it 
, is true, did not leave the castle, for he remem- 
bered Lord Fitzallen's last injunction to him to 
care for the loved ones remaining ; yet now he 
felt that it was better to leave the ladies for the 
present to indulge their grief alone together, and 
therefore he kept a watch over their safety, yet 
he rarely, for the first week or so after their loss, 
intruded into theifpresence. Sybil bore up bravely 
for her mother's sake, though the poor girl felt 
most acutely the murder of her father, as they 
could not help considering the mode of Lord 
Fitzallen's death — though he fell sword in hand 
— arid poor Sybil could not help feeling that her 
dear father had lost his life in some measure 
through her, though by no fault of hers. 

And so the dark days of sorrow wore away. 
Without, all was bright and gladsome. The sun 
shone, the birds sang, the flowers bloomed and 
shed their sweetness on the air, the trees were 
clothed in their green glory, and the outer world 
seemed to the unhappy widow and her daughter 
rejoicing in a cruel mockery of their grief. 

Edgar, the young page, was ever loving and 
watchful of his master. Indeed, in the fierce en- 
counter on that terrible night, had it not been for 
his strong though slender arm, Hugo would have 



fared but badly. Now the youth's thoughts were 
taken up in striving to discover more of the vile 
plots of the wicked Baron, he could not but feel 
sure that the Baron of Bridthorpe would not give 
up the idea of wedding Sybil in spite of all that 
had passed. In that lawless time evil men who 
had once made a project, however bad it might 
be, and however ruthless the carrying out of it 
might be, were only too apt to persevere, knowing 
that, alas ! " might was right " throughout in those 
hapless days. Edgar, therefore, determined that 
he would be on the watch, and sometimes ven- 
tured long distances, hanging about the village of 
Bridthorpe in order to discover what fresh plot 
the active and wicked brain of the Baron might 
be hatching. The page was too well known to 
allow himself to be seen in his own character in 
the neighbourhood, and many a bold man-at-arms 
who would soon have recognized the boy in male 
attire failed to do so when they were tormented 
by the solicitations of a miserable old woman %vith 
ragged skirts and tied-up face, who hovered near 
the hostelry and did nothing but squeak out in a 
palsied voice earnest entreaties to all passers-by 
for alms. 

Thus disguised — thus cleverly avoiding dis- 
covery, Edgar found out a worse plot, if possible, 
than the former one, conjured up by the brain 
of the wicked Baron. It was one day, some 
weeks after Lord Fitzallen's death, and Hugo 
was able again to pass much of his time in the 
society of Lady Elfrida and Sybil, wheii Edgar 
knocked at the door of the room — Sybil's tiring- 
chamber — where the widowed mother and her 
daughter now habitually sat. Hugo was with 
them, and answering the knock, was astounded 
at the pale, anxious look upon the young page's 
face as it met his own. 

" I fain would speak a word in yonder corridor 
alone with thee, good master," whispered the boy. 

" I will come ; wait there for me," softly an- 
swered Sir Hugo. 

Making some excuse to the ladies, implying 
that the youthful page was anxious to speak with 
him about some business or pleasure of his own, 
Hugo hurried with all speed to the corridor, and 
there Edgar made known to him the terrible news 
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which he had managed to pick up at Bridthorpe 
when disguised. The Baron, who had but just 
recovered from a severe wound dealt him by 
Hugo on the fatal night of the fray, had now 
determined to attack Fitzallen Castle, and by 
superior force conquer the small body of men 
guarding the ladies and their home, and then 
forcibly to carry off Sybil from the arms of her 
sonrowing mother. 

" There is no time to lose, dear master," cried 
the young page, "the Baron may march here, 
this very night even, with his men." 

*' Sybil must be in safety ere night," murmured 
Hugo to himself; then, turning to Edgar, he said, 
** You are sure of what you say, there can be no 
mistake?" 



" Alas ! " cried the page, " would I could give 
such hope ; but no, believe me, the Baron may 
be here at any moment." 

Hugo hurried back to the ladies, and broke 
the news to them as best he might. The Lady 
Elfridaat once determined to remain and defend 
her dead husband's castle, in spite of all that 
Hugo and Sybil could urge. But she insisted 
that no time should be lost in placing her child 
in safety, and to Hugo she entrusted her. At 
dusk that evening a boat was waiting at a little- 
frequented spot at some distance from the village 
of Fitzallen, and into that boat Hugo handed 
Sybil, as she made her escape for the second 
time from the wicked Baron of Bridthorpe* 
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SEPTEMBER. 

FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 

OOD BYE, good bye to Summer, 
Its sunshine now is past, 
The roses all have faded, 
The leaves are changing fast. 

The white corn rustles gaily. 
All ripe in yonder field, 

A sign that it will, in its time, 
A fruitful harvest yield. 

The swallow now will leave us 

And fly o'er the wide seas ; 
The song of birds is over. 

And hum of drowsy bees. 

The hedges now are heavy 

With berries rich and black ; 
We '11 fill our hats with plunder, 

Our baskets closely pack. 

The thorns may prick our fingers, 

And tear a rent or two ; 
But what is that when berrying, 

That we should make ado ? 

Then gather the sweet blackberries 

That grow in clusters thick. 
The more we gather every day 

The more there seems to pick. 
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THORNS AND ROSES. 

By JULIA GODDARD. 



CHAPTER XXIir. 

VERY pleasant sun- 
shiny afternoon, 
though it had 
rained almost all 
the morning. The 
gravel walks had 
dried, and the 
grass was drying 
too, and a gentle 
wind helped the 
sun to drive all 
the raindrops from 
the leaves. Elizabeth was practising in the old 
nursery ; her fingers moved very defdy over the 
piano, and the piece was a much more difficult 
one than she had yet learned; but Elizabeth 
had worked well at her music Dick had looked 
in and said, " Bravo ! bravo ! " 

But Elizabeth had taken no notice ; she had 
said to herself, " He wants Phoebe, and they are 
going away together," and she turned from the 
piano and sat down at the table. 

Presently Phoebe came in; she had her hat 
on, and started back when she saw Elizabeth. 
" I thought you had finished practising, and had 
gone downstairs." 

"No, I have not," answered Elizabeth, and 
she turned again to the piano. 

Phoebe went away, and then Elizabeth played 
a few notes ; but finally she closed the piano and 
hastened to her own room, where she put on her 
hat and jacket, and ran down as quickly as she 
could into the garden. She could hear Dick's 
voice, and knew that he and Phoebe were going 
in the direction of the Vicarage. 

She followed at a safe distance, and then as 

they crossed the road to the Vicarage gate, she 

turned in an opposite direction and made her 

way down to the banks of the Glen Pool, from 
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whence she could see the Vicarage boathouse. 
It was a very good place for observation ; she 
could conceal herself among the bushes so that 
no one could see her or guess that two sharp eyes 
were peering out from among the leaves. 

Elizabeth's heart was beating very fast, and 
she was almost breathless with the haste she had 
made. She was trembling too, and could scarcely 
* keep still, partly with passion, and partly with a 
sort of fear lest she should be discovered. She 
held her hands tight over her heart, for it went 
thump, thump, thump, till it seemed as if it would 
wear her out. She watched and watched, and 
seemed to have been for hours in her hiding- 
place, when she heard voices in the distance, and 
before long she saw two of the boys carrying a 
basket that appeared to be tolerably heavy. 

Then she heard Phoebe's voice saying, 

" It was a good idea of Dick's, was it not ? 
He thought several rows of cockle-shells would 
make a good finish." 

Elizabeth pressed her hands tighter and 
tighter. 

" It is heavy," said Leonard, as they lifted the 
hamper into the boat Now, Phoebe, you shall 
steer, and we will be at the island in no time." 

"The island!" 

Elizabeth's heart gave a great leap. She had 
so wished to go to the island over and over again. 
But they were having all their fun without her. 
And, moreover, they had had many excursions 
there, and had left her at home to amuse herselt 
as she best could. 

She could scarcely prevent herself from spring- 
ing up and giving a loud cry of pain and anger. 

" I hate them," said she, in smothered tones, 
"and I will write to my father this evening and 
ask him to send for me home." 

She pushed through the bushes, and was turn- 
ing homewards, when it suddenly struck her that 
she should like to see the boat land. So she 
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skirted along under the trees, until she rame in 
sight of the island. 

The boat had nearly reached it, and merry 
laughter and merry voices rang over the water. 

"Yes, I hate them," she said, clenching her 
hands, "and the Lees as well. I will write to 
my father." 

Then she remembered that she had promised 
Janet not to speak about it It was Janet who 
had told her aboift the Glen Pool, and she must 
not break her word. 

"If Janet had not told me, I think I should 
have been happier," thought Elizabeth; "and yet 
perhaps it is better to know how false Phoebe is. 
And my shells that I brought from Seaford have 
gone to the island to make a grotto ! And I 
shall never see it !" 

The boat had now reached its destination. 
Elizabeth saw Phoebe and the boys jump ashore ; 
then the hamper was hauled out, and then she 
saw no more, for she sat down and covered her 
face, and began to cry. 

"Oh, my child ! my child ! why wilt thou be 
trhie when thou shouldst be gay ? " 

And an arm was passed round Elizabeth, and 
Mademoiselle Lemaire sat down on the grass 
beside her. Elizabeth started. 

" What art thou doing here all alone ? " con- 
tinued Mademoiselle. " I like not to see thy 
tears. Thou shalt come with me, and we will 
have coffee together. In my httle room all is calm 
and still, and we will dry thy tears, and all shall 
be sunshine again. Come with me." 

Elizabeth sprang to her feet. She did not 
make any answer, but she walked beside Made- 
moiselle in the direction of Mrs. Simmington's, 
wondering what explanation she could give, and 
fearing that she had betrayed herself; and it was 
not until she found herself in the little French- 
looking room, and saw Mademoiselle light her 
spirit-lamp, and prepare to make the coffee, that 
she spoke. 

** Mademoiselle," said she, "will you please 

not tell any one that I was sitting by the Glen 

Pool crying? Will you please not tell?" 

" Hast thou been quarrelling with thy cousin?" 

" No, not with any one ; it is something I can't 



talk about yet ; but some day. Mademoiselle, I 
can tell you. No one knows anything about it 
but myself and one person. And I was silly to 
cr}'." 

"Can I not help thee?" 

" No, it will soon be over." 

And Elizabeth looked round the room. 

" I wish I Hved in this room," she said. " I 
think I should like to do lessons all the time by 
myself, and never see any one." 

" That would not be good," answered Made- 
moiselle, ringing the bell for some milk, and at 
the same time bringing a paper of cakes out of 
the comer cupboard. 

Elizabeth leaned back and shut her eyes, and 
as the fumes of the coffee rose up, she tried to 
forget the Glen Pool, and think of the French 
village and of Ldonie. 

" It's going," said Elizabeth; "one thing puts 
another out of one's head." 

" What is going ? " asked Mademoiselle, pour- 
ing the milk and coffee into the S^vr^s cups. 

" All that I was crying about. It is all diffe- 
rent now I am here, as if it had gone away and 
I didn't care. And I don't care," added Eliza- 
beth, vehemently; " I don't care for anything or 
anybody ! And I shall take my own way ; and 
I don't want any one to like me ! " 

"Elizabeth!" 

"Yes, Mademoiselle, you are shocked; you 
think my thoughts are bad. Perhaps they are ; 
but you don't know, Mademoiselle." And Eliza- 
beth's eyes flashed. " Sometimes I think I hate 
every one and everything." 

"What has come to the child?" wondered 
Mademoiselle ; then she said aloud very gently, 
" If there is any trouble, why not tell me or tell 
your aunt?" 

" Aunt Susan ? " exclaimed Elizabeth, indig- 
nantly. " I should sooner tell you if I told any 
one. But I don't want to tell any one. Made- 
moiselle, I am getting mean and suspicious. I 
was always passionate, and got angry directly ; 
but that went away. But to-day I am beginning 
to be mean, and I despise myself; but yet I'm 
not quite wrong, Mademoiselle ; but I 've done 
a very mean thing to-day." 
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The little Frenchwoman gazed in some sur- 
prise and in some pity upon Elizabeth. 

" Thou art tired ; thou hast been working too 
hard, and it has made thee excited." 

Elizabeth, who had sat down again and was 
leaning her head against Mademoiselle's chair, 
looked up. 

"No, it is not that, the work has not been 
hard, though I have worked so that I might have 
a prize as well as Effie and Phoebe. I wonder if 
I shall have one ? '.' 

"That is not for me to say," returned Made- 
moiselle. " But now drink thy coffee and take 
one of these cakes, most like to French ones of 
any I can get, and let us be happy and dream of 
pleasant days, with troubles at an end — we will 
have no kpinesr 

And Elizabeth drank the coffee, which to her 
tasted unlike any coffee she had ever tasted before. 
Perhaps the S^vrfes cups, that had belonged to 
Madame Lemaire, had something to do with 
it, and gave it a foreign flavour. At any rate, 
Elizabeth sipped, and thought of Ldonie and 
Fifine. 

Gradually a more peaceful feeling stole over 
her as Mademoiselle stroked back her hair, and 
then patted her on the shoulder, saying, 

'^Patience! courage!^* 

" For how long ? " asked Elizabeth, quickly. 

*• For life," answered Mademoiselle; *'but just 
now until the holidays come. If anything frets 
thee, come to me, and we will try to smooth it 
between us." 

" Mademoiselle," said Elizabeth, clasping her 
hands and looking up eagerly, " will you help me 
in this way ? Please do not let any one know 
that I went to the Glen Pool, and that I have 
been angry and vexed, so angry in this dear little 
room of yours— and so sad, too," added Elizabeth, 
choking down a sob. 

Mademoiselle smiled at Elizabeth's eagerness. 

" It shall be a secret," she said. 

" I hate secrets," began Elizabeth, — " no, I 
don't mean that; I mean I am very much obliged 
to you — I was thinking of something else. I 
thank you, Mademoiselle ; you are very good to 
me." 
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And Elizabeth finished her coffee and looked 
once more at L^onie's picture. And then Made- 
moiselle showed her the portrait of Madame 
I^emaire, and a little view of the French village 
on the sea-coast where her Aunt Susan kid 
stayed. 

" Don't you know Aunt Susan now ? " 

" Yes, but I do not visit my friends in school- 
time, only in my holidays. Miss Rose is very kind 
— she is my true friend, and she has invited me 
to stay with her at Seaford this summer to remind 
me of my old home in France" 

Elizabeth gave a cry of joy. She clapped her 
hands and danced round and round, to the im- 
minent peril of the Sdvr^s china, and finally 
threw her arms round Mademoiselle's neck and 
kissed her. 

" That is good news ! " she said aloud. And 
to herself she added, "Mademoiselle, Fisher, 
and Jane Roby ; I shall not be lonely." 

As Elizabeth passed through the schnol-room 
she met Janet Browne, who started with sur- 
prise. 

*' Where have you come from ? " 

"I have been having coffee with Mademoi- 
selle." 

" Have you seen the French poem ? " 

"No." 

" I wonder ^hat in the world she is petting 
you for ? " said Janet. 

Elizabeth walked on. 

** Where is Phoebe? " inquired Janet " Have 
you seen her ? " 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

" In the boat on the Glen Pool, and they 
landed on the island." 

And then Elizabeth did not stay to say more : 
she hurried away with a dim vague feeling that 
somehow, without knowing it, she had betrayed 
some one. 

** Oho ! " said Janet, when she was out of hear- 
ing, " so that is it. I will put Bob and Tom on 
the trail, and we'll have our revenge on the 
Lees yet. What a little goose Elizabeth is ! " 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

DAY or two after Elizabeth's adventure 
there were other visitors to the Glen 
Pool. 
Two boys 

stole quietly 

down to the 

old bbathouse, 

keeping out of 

sight of the 

Vicarage win- 
dows : not that 

they need have 

been afraid, for 

Mr. Lee, and 

his sons, and 

Dick were safe 

m the little 

library on the 

other side of 

the house. 
Then Robert 

Browne pulled 

out his watch. 
" It 's now 

half-past ten," 

said he, "and 
Dick and the 
Txes are safe 
till near upon 
one. It will 
take us a quar- 
ter of an hour 
to get to the 
island, and a 
quarter of an 
hour back, and 
another quarter 
to look about 
us. We shall 
do it well in an hour." 

" We must drag the boat along the shore for 
a little way," said Tom, " or the oars may be 
heard." And he began to unloose the boat 
from its moorings. 

" Not the large one," said Robert ; " the small 



one will do just as well, and be swifter. There 

are only two of us." 

Tom re-fastehed the larger boat and jumped 

into the lesser one. 

" We can punt along for a little and the'n make 

for the back of 
theisland. Hey- 
day ! what 's 
here?" he ex- 
claimed sud- 
denly, as he 
espied a box 
standing among 
the rafters of 
the boathouse, 
" Table - cloth, 
dishes of all 
patterns and 
sizes, jugs, cups, 
glasses — such 
an assortment!" 
" Well, never 
mind them now, 
we must get to 
the island and 
back again as 
fast as we can.*' 
"Jump into 
the boat, then, 
and help me to 
punt along the 
shore." 

Robert leaped 
into the boat, 
and they went 
along cautious- 
ly enough for 
some distance. 
" It 's safe 
now,"saidTom; 
"take an oar." 
Smoothly and swiftly the boat flew over the 

glassy waters, and skirting round the island, 

Robert and Tom drew up in a small creek on the 

side away from the Vicarage. 

" This isn't the Lees* landing-piece," said Tom, 

as he tied the boat to the stump of a tree. " It s 
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a regular scramble to get ashore here; there 
must be some better place." 

" We must keep in the shade of the bushes," 
said Robert, "there's no telling where a pair of 
eyes may be spying in this direction." 

So the two boys crept cautiously through the 
thick undergrowth of wood, and made their way 
to the back of the hut. Cautiously they skirted 
round it, and Anally entered Crusoe Castle. 

The hut was lined with moss and shells, the 
windows at either side had chintz curtains hanging 
over them, and there was a heap of old mats and 
pieces of carpet piled up in one comer, ready to 
be laid on the pebble floor. There was a rustic 
bench against the walls of the hut, some old 
chairs covered with gay coloured chintz, and in 
the middle stood a table heaped up with odds 
and ends, and there were pictures and brackets 
placed at intervals upon the walls. 

" Not bad ! " ejaculated Tom. " They Ve been 
hard at work, and it does them ciedit But why 
they should have the place to themselves I do 
not see. They keep us out of everything." 

Robert had been gazing round and meditating, 
and he suddenly gave the table a great thump. 

" I see it all," said he : " they 're going to have 
one of their stupid surprises, and aunt this, and 
uncle that, and cousin so-and-so, and particular 
friends, are going to have a grand taking posses- 
sion and feasting in the hut. And that stupid 
little cousin isn't in the secret. I tell you what, 
Tom, we 11 have a picnic here on the opening 
day. We have just as much right to the island 
as they have, and we 11 all meet and see if we 
can't enjoy ourselves as much as they do. We 
can make up a party, and we '11 have a jolly time 
on our side the island whilst they are making 
merry in their hut. Janet will enjoy the fun 
above everything." 

"If we can but fmd out the day," said Tom. 

"It isn't at all badly done," said Robert, "and 
it 's where they were going the day we went up 
to the Vicarage. This is the chintz I caught sight 
of in Miss Phoebe's bundle. But it 's just like 
their coolness to take possession and to build a 
hut here for their own convenience, as if they 
were lords and masters of the whole place." 
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"And here 's a flagstaff," said Tom; "and here 
— why, here " — and he dived into a package on 
the table — " here 's the flag, and it 's got on it 
the star and the letters R and L. It's what 
Phoebe snatched away from you. R and L— 
Roses and Lees, indeed ! Well, we 've found out 
the plot at last, and if we don't steal a march on 
them, it won't be my fault." 

"Here," said Robert, "I've made a better 
fmd than you have." And he drew out a paper, 
on which was written : " July 5th. Opening of 
Crusoe Castle ! Grand Entertainment ! List of 
Company." 

"Are our names down. Bob?" asked Tom, 
with a laugh. 

" No, of course not. But what queer people 
the Lees are ! There 's that funny little French- 
woman from Mrs. Simmington's, Mile. Lemaire 
— her name is down. What can they want with 
her ? Janet says she can think of nothing but the 
French Grammar." 

" VVell," said Tom, " then we may decide that 
on the Fifth of July, at about the same time as 
the opening of Crusoe Castle by the Lees and 
Roses, there will be a grand picnic from Browne- 
field — Mrs. Browne, the Misses Browne, the 
Masters Browne, and a select company. There 
will be music, for I shall bring my cornet ; and 
I shall also bring some rockets to send up into 
the summer evening sky." 

The two boys put everything back into its place, 
and then returned to the boat, making their way 
homewards with as much caution as they had 
come. They fastened up the boat in the boat- 
house, jumped ashore, skirted round the field, 
nor paused until they found themselves in the 
road, about half a mile from the Vicarage. 

Then Robert turned round. " We 've done a 
capital morning's work ; I feel like a successful 
conspirator." 

" We must let Janet know all about it ; but 
she must keep her own counsel. If she lets that 
little cousin know, it is as likely as not that 
she '11 turn repentant, and tell Dick and Phoebe 
about it." 

" If she did it needn't prevent our going; we 've 
as good a right on the island as the Lees have." 
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"Perhaps so," returned Tom; "but half the 
fun will be in the surprise. As the Lees are so 
fond of surprises, they will have one more than 
they expect." 

Then the two boys laughed immoderately. 
Robert was in such good spirits over the plan that 
for once he did not quarrel with his brother. 

" And we must keep out of the Lees' way until 
the eventful day,'* said Robert ; " we must be as 
quiet as mice in all our arrangements." 

And that evening Janet had a letter from 
Robert, over which she smiled many times before 
she had fmished it ; but she did not mention its 
contents to any one, not even to Elizabeth. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

HE half-year was very near its close ; 
only a few days, and the work would 
be over, the prizes given out, the girls 
gone home, and the house deserted. 
Silence would reign where so many 
merry voices had been heard ; the pianos 
would have some rest; and Mrs. Sim- 
mington and Miss Alice would be paying their 
summer visits. 

Mademoiselle would pack away the treasures 
in her little room, and fold up the muslin cur- 
tains, and give the pots of flowers to the gardener 
to take care of in her absence, for she too was 
going away for the holidays. 

All would be changed ; indeed, the change was 
beginning already. Elizabeth felt it, though she 
did not understand it. Everything seemed as 
strange to her as it had done the first few days 
of her being at school. 

Mrs. Simmington was not as strict as usual ; 
Mademoiselle did not call the girls to order as 
«he so constantly did. In fact, no one seemed 
to notice what they were doing. There was a 
general derangement throughout the school, and 
each one appeared to be finishing up odds and 
«nds of work as it best suited her. Even Miss 
Alice was less vigilant, and allowed the girls to 
whisper to one another. Elizabeth was sitting 
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beside her with her slate before her, but she was 
not looking at the figures, and Miss Alice did 
not once say, " Elizabeth, attend to your sums." 

If she had done so, Elizabeth would have gone 
on with her work mechically; but now it seemed 
impossible to her to move her pencil unless she 
heard the sound of the familiar voice. 

All at once Mrs. Simmington spoke. 

" Young ladies ! " she began. 

Then every one turned to know what she was 
going to say. It was quite a relief to Elizabeth 
to hear Mrs, Simmington speak again, for every- 
thing was going into a sort of dream, and she 
said to herself that a new leaf was being turned 
over in the story of her life, and she was half 
afraid of what might be on the next page. 

" Young ladies!" continued Mrs. Simmington, 
" all of you who have written essays for the com- 
position prize will please to bring them up now, 
as they are to be examined this afternoon by a 
literary gentleman who will decide upon their 
merits."" 

There was a general hum of voices, an opening 
of desks, a rustling of papers, and suddenly there 
was a cry almost of distress from Effie Lee. 

" It is not here ; it is gone 1 I 'm sure I put 
it here yesterday after school." 

" What has gone ? " asked Phoebe, who was, as 
usual, close to her friend. 

** My essay ; it is not here — indeed it is not." 

"Let me look,'* said Phoebe ; " things are always 
where one does not expect to find them — and 
you have overlooked it." 

And Phoebe carefully took out each article from 
the desk ; but no essay was to be found. 

" Are you quite sure you put it in ? Try to 
think if you have not left it anywhere." 

Effie was silent for a moment. 

" No ; I am quite sure I put it here yesterday 
at twelve o'clock. I had fastened it up, and had 
written my motto outside, and had tied a ribbon 
round it." 

There was quite a heap of papers before Mrs. 
Simmington now. 

" Miss Lee, Miss Rose," said she, " what are 
you waiting for? All the essays are given in 
excepting yours. What is the matter ? " 
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Phoebe placed her essay beside the others, 
saying, "There is mine; but Effie's essay has 
gone out of her desk." 

" Gone out of her desk ? That is impossible, 
unless some one has taken it; and no one, I 
should think, would be likely to do that." 

And Mrs. Simmington called Effie up to her. 

" When did you last see your essay ? " 

" Yesterday, at twelve o'clock, I locked it in 
my desk." 

"And what did you do with the key ? " 

" Put it in my pocket, and I did not open my 
desk again until this morning." 

" You must have made some mistake. You 
thought you put the papers into the desk, but 
doubtless you will find them somewhere else." 

" There is no other place for me to put my 
papers in," answered Effie. " I am sure I put it 
in : it had a blue ribbon round it. Elizabeth will 
remember it, because she thought the colour 
such a pretty shade." 

" Miss Elizabeth Rose, do you remember see- 
ing the paper ? " 

"Yes," said Elizabeth, going crimson with 
eagerness, "yes, I saw Effie tie the essay up, and 
put it in her desk, and lock it up." 

Mrs. Simmington looked perplexed. 

" Some one must have unlocked it and taken 
the essay out. But yet I do not like to think 
that any one has done such a thing." 

And Mrs. Simmington made a pause and 
looked round. 

** Does any key open Miss Lee's desk beside 
her own ? " 

" I think not," replied Effie. " Never heard 
of one." 

" Let me have your keys, young ladies." 

There was a jingling of keys, and a shining 
heap lay before Mrs. Simmington. 

"Are these all?" 

" No, there are mine," said Janet Browne, ad- 
vancing, and ostentatiously placing her keys on 
the table. 

"And yours, Elizabeth, where are they?" 
asked Miss Alice, turning to Elizabeth, who was 
fumbling in her pockets. 



"I don't know ; I can't find them. I thought 
I had them with me," answered Elizabeth. 

" How did you open your desk this morning ?" 

" I didn't open it ; it was unlocked. I sup- 
pose I forgot to lock it yesterday." 

Mrs. Simmington was, in the meantime, try- 
ing the other keys ; but none of them fitted, 
and she gave them back to their owners. 

" Are there any other keys ? " she asked. 

"Yes," replied Miss Alice, "there are Eliza- 
beth's ; but she cannot find them — she has lost 
them out of her pocket" 

" Perhaps they are at home," said Elizabeth, 
calmly. " I thought they were in my pocket, but 
I may have left them on my dressing-table; I 
will look when I go home." 

" I will send and see ; it is not very far, and 
this affair must be cleared up." 

" Anne will find them if they are there," re- 
turned Elizabeth. 

And a maid was dispatched to Roseleigh, but 
returned with the intelligence that " Miss Eliza- 
beth's keys were nowhere to be found." 

" I can't think where they are," said Elizabeth; 
" not that it matters, because I don't suppose that 
my key opens Effie's desk." 

Just then the maid appeared again. 

The gardener's boy had found some keys in 
the playground, in a tuft of grass by the paddock- 
gate. Were they Miss Rose's ? 

"Yes, those are mine," said Elizabeth; "and 
there is a shred of ribbon on them just the colour i 
of Effie's. I wonder how it got there ? " | 

" Give the keys to me," said Mrs. Simmington. | 
"Yes," she said, "this key opens Miss Lee's 
desk. Now, Miss Elizabeth Rose, I shall ask 
you to explain how the ribbon came to be upon 
the key. And I am sorry to say that until this 
affair can be explained, I shall have to look upon 
you as the guilty person." 

" Upon me ? " exclaimed Elizabeth, suddenly 
awaking to a sense of her position ; "upon met 
You don't suppose that I have taken away Effie's 
essay ? " And she stood with flashing eyes before 
Mrs. Simmington. " How dare you suspect me 
of such a thing?" 



(To bt continued.) 
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ilT was really true at 
last ! After weeks 
of eager expecta- 
tion and longing, 
hot, dusty London 
was left behind, 
and Bertram and 
Nellie Chetwynd 
found themselves 
— together with 
Father, Mother, 
and Packham the 
inaid — established for two whole months at the 
seaside. It was the more delightful because they 
had never been to Sandcombe before, and there 
was so much to be seen and done, that the days 
seemed not half long enough for all they wanted 
to get through— donkey-rides along the sands, 
scrambles on the cliffs, even once or twice a row 
on the water, which was perfect bliss to Bertie, 
bat made Nellie feel a little nervous, though she 
wouldn't have owned it for the world, and only 
kept a secret hold of her mother's dress, which 
gave her a comfortable feeling of safety. But 
»he great desire of both was to go for a real trip 
on one of the big excursion steamers, which took 
people every day to visit different points of in- 
terest along the coast. It was promised that 
they should go some day, but time went on, and 
the day never came, until they began almost to 
despair of going at all. 

One morning the children went down to the 
sands by themselves, for father was in London 
for the day, and Packham had to go into the 
town on an errand for mother; so, with many 
injunctions, Bertie and Nell were sent off alone 
to play on the beach till Packham should come 
and join them. As they passed the pier, Bertie 
stood still, and gave a deep sigh. He was gazing! 
at the steamer, which lay alongside in readiness 
for the daily trip. 



"Oh, dear me!" he said; "doesn't it look 
jolly, Nell ? How I do wish we were going ! " 

" So do I," said Nell, " but we can't, you know, 
so it 's not much good wishing. Let 's go on, 
and not think about it." 

" Wait a moment," said Bertie, resisting her 
pull at his jacket. " I should like awfully to have 
a look at the boat. Suppose we go on the pier 
for a minute or two. I Ve got some pennies." 

" I don't believe we ought to go by ourselves," 
said Nell ; but Bertie had already handed two- 
pence through the pigeonhole, and was making 
his way through the turnstile. So there was nothing 
left for her but to follow him. He pressed on to 
the side where the plank was laid ready for pas- 
sengers to cross, and stood looking longingly at 
the vessel. 

" Coming with us to-day, sir ? " said a good- 
natured-looking sailor, who was standing beside 
the gangway. 

Bertie shook his head. " I wish we were," he 
said, ruefully. " Where are you going ? " 

" To Rocky Point, sir ; one of the finest trips 
along the coast, and the quickest. There isn't a 
boat anywhere about to beat the Lady Beatrice 
for speed." 

" It looks a very nice boat," said Bertie, coming 
a little nearer. " I say," he added, " might we 
come on and look at it for a minute ? " 

"Oh, Bertie, don't !" said Nell from behind. 
The sailor glanced at the clock. 
" Well, if you was quick," he said, good-na- 
turedly ; " she won't start for ten minutes. Come 
along o' me, and I'll take you round. Don't 
be afraid, missy," he added, seeing Nell's doubt- 
ful looks, " you '11 have plenty of time to get off 
again." 

" Oh, come on, Nell," cried Bertie impatiently,, 
runningacross thegangway, and his sister followed. 
They went quickly round^the steamer, examin- 
ing the different parts as the sailor explained 
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them, till there was a call of " Bill ! '* and he ran 
off, telling them that in a few minutes the plank 
would be taken up, and they had better make 
their way back to the pier. 

" Oh, but we haven't seen the cabins,*' cried 
Bertie; "come Nell, there's lots of time; it 
won't take two minutes to run back ; " and away 
he went downstairs, Nellie after him, afraid to 
lose sight of her brother, and yet longing all the 
time to be safely off the boat. But when she 
got to the bottom of the stairs, Bertie had dis- 
appeared, and to add to her agony, the whistle 
was sounding, and there was a call of "Any more 
on board ? " There was no one in the saloon, 
and she set off running wildly through little doors 
and passages, calling for Bertie, when he sud- 
denly came tearing back, looking a little frightened. 

" The thing 's beginning to move," he cried ; 
"we must run quick;" and they rushed upstairs 
again, but, alas ! only to see the pier fast receding 
I'rom them, and the people on it waving to those 
on board. 

" Oh, I say ! " shouted Bertie. " Stop, some- 
body I We aren't going, we must get off ! Oh, 
stop, please ! " 

But it Was too late. The Lady Beatrice was 
keeping up her character for speed, and they 
were abready too far off to put back, even if the 
captain had been disposed to do so for the sake 
of two small children. The sight of their dis- 
tress drew attention from some of the pas- 
sengers, and especially went to the heart of one 
old gentleman with white hair, who stepped for- 
ward as the ticket-collector was coming up with 
rather an angry face, and said kindly, 

" I think these little people are on board by 
mistake. Let the fare be my business," and he 
put some silver into the man's hand, while 
Bertie reddened to the roots of his hair, and 
said, 

" I 've got some money at home, and so has 
Nell, but it 's locked up in our treasure-box. If 
you will lend it to us now, sir, we '11 pay you as 
soon as we get back." 

" Well, so you shall," said the kind old gentle- 
man ; " but now tell me how this came about, 
and I will see what can be done, because your 
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friends will be wondering what has become of 
you." 

" Oh, dear, so they will ! " cried Bertie. 

" What will mother say?" put in Nell, in alow 
voice; and both were silent,. remembering how 
easily frightened she was, and the injunctions 
they had received that morning. 

Then Bertie began to explain to the old gende- 
man how it had all happened. 

" And you know," he ended despairingly, 
"when Packham can't find us she is sure to 
think we Ve been climbing up the cliffs and been 
killed, and she will run to mother and say so, 
and mother will be ill, I know she will ! She 
always is if she 's frightened." 

"Now, suppose when we get to Silverton I 
were to telegraph to your mother to say you were 
safe and coming back this evening, what then } " 
said their friend, smiling. 

"Oh, will you ? Then it would be all right," 
said Bertie, joyfully; "but it's very kind of you 
to take such trouble," he added, suddenly re- 
membering his manners, "when you've never 
even seen us before." 

The old gentleman smiled again. 

" I had some little children once," he said, 
slowly, " and if they had been in your place 1 
should not have liked them to be in trouble 
with no one to help — do you see ? So, as you 
are here, let us come and sit in the shade and 
make the best of it, shall we ? " turning to Nell, 
who stood silent and unhappy. 

She put her hand in his, and went without a 
word. The kindness of their friend was quite 
wonderful. He found a cosy nook under the 
awning, where they sat and listened while he 
told them all sorts of delightful stories about sea 
voyages and distant countries, making the time 
pass so pleasantly that they forgot all their dis- 
tress and began to feel as if it were quite natural 
to be gliding smoothly along in this big steamer, 
as they had so often wished to do. Before 
reaching Rocky Point, too, Mr. Joseph (for so 
he told the children to call him) took them down 
to the refreshment-room, and ordered a capital 
luncheon, to which Bertie and Nell did full jus- 
tice, for the sea air and exdtement had made 
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them pretty hungry. When they came on deck 
again the steamer was just drawing up beside 
the tiny pier of Silverton, which was only a small 
village, and was chiefly visited for the sake of 
some picturesque old ruins a few miles off. This, 
however, was not the object for which Mr. Joseph 
had come. They went first to the post-office, 
and sent off a telegram from Bertie to his mother : 
—"Carried off to Silverton by mistake. Coming 
back by return boat Mr. Joseph is taking care 
of us.'' 

This last by Nell's special desire, for she thought 
her mother would feel less anxious if she knew 
they had a protector. 

"And now," said he, as they walked away, " I 
have come here to-day to spend a few hours with 
a sick friend who lives on the hill yonder, but I 
am afraid you cannot come with me, because he 
is not fond of children, and ill besides. Do you 
think you can play about on the shore by your- 
selves till five o'clock when the boat starts again?" 
Of course they could. It was quite quiet now 
that all the excursionists had gone on to the ruins, 
and they would be as safe as on the beach at 
Sandcombe. 

"Well, be careful," said Mr. Joseph, "and mind 
you don't go far, but come back to the steamer in 
good time. If I am not there by ten minutes 
to five (you can see the clock), go on board and 
vait for me. I will give you your tickets." Which 
he did, watching Bertie put them carefully into 
his pocket, and the two skip happily away to the 
shore. "Take care of your sister!" he called 
after them, and Bertie waved his hat in answer. 
Oh, the delights of that beach! Rocky Point 
it might well be called, for there were rocks of 
all kinds, high boulders which had, of course, to 
be climbed over, craggy masses towering far above 
their heads, and flat rocks covered with seaweed 
and mussels. On they went round the point, 
scrambling from one rock to another, examining 
the sea-anemones in the clear pools, filling Nellie's 
pail with shells and other treasures, and altogether 
enjoying themselves thoroughly. After a long 
time of such wanderings, Bertie said, 

" Well, I suppose we had better be going back 
now, for I haven't the least idea what time it is. 



It was rather silly of us to get out of sight of the 
clock, but still it can't be nearly five yet." 

"We have got to get round two or three 
points, though," said Nell; and they set off pretty 
quickly. Somehow the way seemed much longer 
now than it had at first, and Nellie was tired, 
and every now and then stumbled a little in 
climbing the rocks. 

" Nell, we shall never get there if you don't 
come a little faster," said Bertie at last in despair. 

" Oh, Bertie, I can't,'' said poor Nell piteously ; 
" my feet do ache so ! Do you think it 's much 
farther?" 

But Bertie was standing stilL 

^^Lookr he said in a tragic tone, pointing to 
the sea. 

Nellie did look. There in front of them, 
gliding swiftly along towards Sandcombe, was 
the steamer. Yes ; there was no doubt about it 
From where they stood the name Lady Beatrice 
was plainly visible. They were left behind! For 
a moment it seemed too dreadful to be true, and 
they stood staring stupidly at the boat steaming 
so calmly and quickly away from them. Then 
Bertie recovered himself, and springing on a 
rock, waved his hat desperately in the air, shout- 
ing with all his might, Nellie too. Butj alas ! 
their small weak voices were blown back by the 
wind, and the boat went steadily on, no one 
paying any heed to the poor little pair standing 
so scared and helpless on the shore. Then Nell's 
courage forsook her, and she sank down in a heap 
on the sand, and buried her face in her arms, 
crying piteously, " Oh, come back, come back I 
We can't stay here all alone. Oh, mother, 
mother ! " and the tears came with a great rush, 
so that she could say no more, but lay sobbing 
hopelessly. 

Bertie stooped down and tried to lift her up. 

"Don't cry so, Nell," he said gently, though 
his own voice was shaking a little. " We must 
think what to do. Perhaps there's a railway 
somewhere near, and we could get back by train. 
But, oh, dear ! " he exclaimed in fresh dismay, 
*• we have got no money 1 '* 

This did seem the climax. Stranded alone in 
a strange place, miles from home, with not a penny 
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in their pockets, and no friend near to help, what 
was to become of them ? Mr. Joseph, too ! Of 
course he was searching for them all over the boat, 
and Bertie gazed after it with a sort of wild hope 
that when he could not find them he would make 
the captain put back ; but no, the vessel showed 
no sign of altering her course. Most likely he 
thought they were hiding somewhere, and woilld 
come out at the end of the voyage; and with that 
thought Bertie's heart, too, failed him, and, boy as 
be was, big tears gathered and rolled slowly down 
his cheeks. He brushed them away in a hurry, 
however, and knelt down by his sister, whose 
fright and distress added a fresh sting to his own, 
for had not he promised to take care of her? 
whereas, but for him, they might have been safe 
at home now. How could he be so stupid ? Often 
and often he had been told that his carelessness 
would get him into a scrape some day, and now 
the warning words had come true. 

"Nell, dear," he said softly, "don't let us stay 
here. We '11 go back to Silverton, and get some- 
thing to eat : you '11 feel better after that" 

"How can we, when we haven't got any 
money ? '* sobbed Nell, " and I do want my tea 
so." 

Bertie felt in all his pockets. There was string, 
a knife, and some marbles, and — yes, down in 
the far depths of the lining there was something 
fiat and round. It was a penny. 

"There, then," he said, triumphantly producing 
it \ " we can get a bun at least, and you can have 
it all, Nell, I don't want any — or, at least, only a 
little bit," he added, for he tvas hungr}', and the 
thought of going quite without food was a little 
too much for him. 

Nellie got up and dried her eyes, somewhat 
comforted by the prospect of a bun, and they 
proceeded on their way to Silverton. How long 
and weary it seemed now! The rocks were 
there, craggy and inviting as ever, but the spirit 
to climb them was gone; and they walked 
soberly round instead. At last — welcome sight ! 
— the village came into view, and they went on 
more briskly, down the quiet street, to a place 
where they remembered seeing a baker's shop. 
But when they reached it, the door was fastened, 



and in the window a green blind was drawn, 
which just showed the loaves beneath; and a 
large card was lying in it, with the words, " This 
establishment closes at five on Wednesdays." 

Here was the last straw. Too miserable and 
forlorn even for tears, they were turning away, 
when some one came bump against them out 
of the post-office next door, nearly knocking 
them down. 

There was an exclamation, and then Nell 
burst into a scream of joy, and clung to the 
stranger's coat-tails, crying, 

•' Mr. Joseph ! oh, Mr. Joseph ! " 

While Bertie stood still for a minute, and then 
said, 

" Oh, I say ! " in a tone of intense relief. 

"Well, young people, a pretty dance you've 
led me ! " said the old gentleman. " Here have 
I been hunting for you for the last half-hour, 
and asking every one in the village if they had 
seen you." 

The children looked very much ashamed, and 
Bertie murmured something about "awfully 
sorry ; " while Nell kept fast hold of Mr. Joseph's 
hand, and whispered, 

" We thought you were gone." 

"Well, here I am, you see," answered Mr. 
Joseph ; " and perhaps it 's just as well for you 
two little sillies that I am not gone, eh ? Did 
you think that when I found you were not on 
the steamer, I should go off and leave you 
behind?" 

" It was very, very good of you to stay," said 
Nell earnestly, giving his hand a squeeze. 

And Bertie, turning rather red, said hurriedly, 

"We were very wrong to give you all this 
trouble, sir, when you 've been so kind. Please, 
I beg your pardon." 

"It was my fault too," cried Nell; "I forgot 
just as much as Bertie did." 

"Well, well, never mind," said Mr. Joseph 
kindly, " all 's well that ends well. So we '11 go 
home by train presently; and, meanwhile, let 
us ask Mrs. Hasket here to give us some milk, 
for I daresay you both want your tea." 

In less than an hour's time the children were 
safe at home ; and what a mingling there was of 
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kisses, and scoldings, and eager thanks to Mr. 
Joseph, when they got there! It was a long 
time before either of them forgot it ; and when- 



ever Bertie was inclined to wish for adventures, 
he was sure to be told, "Remember the saape 
you got into on Rocky Point." 
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PRINCESS ROSEBUD. 



HERE once lived a 
King and Queen, 
who would have 
been the happiest 
couple in the world 
if they had had 
children, but un- 
fortunately they 
were childless. At 
last, however, to 
their great joy, a 
beautiful little girl 
was born to them, and as soon as this happened 
— as was usual on such occasions — the Queen 
dispatched invitations to all the fairies to come 
and see her little daughter, but she begged them 
to keep the matter a secret from the wicked Fairy 
Frightful, who had vowed vengeance against the 
King and all that belonged to him, as he had 
once put brimstone in her broth when he was a 
little boy. The Queen busied herself in making 
all sorts of pretty presents for the fairies. Five 
only accepted her invitation, and when they ar- 
rived they were warmly welcomed. They at once 
set to work to endow the Princess with precious 
gifts. The first endowed her with perfect beauty ; 
the second bestowed on her infinite wit ; the third, 
the faculty of singing admirably ; the fourth, the 
talent of composition in prose and verse ; but as 
the fifth was about to speak, the Fairy Frightful 
appeared down the chimney. Her feet turned 
in, her knees touched her chin, she had a great 
hump on her back, squinting eyes, and a skin 
blacker than ink. She shouted out as loud as 
she could, 

" I endow this little creature with ill luck in 
plenty, until she be twenty." 
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The Queen, in an agony of grief, implored 
Frightful to have pity on the Princess. The fairies 
joined in begging her to take off the spell, but 
the ugly fairy only grumbled to herself without 
replying. Therefore the fifth, who had not yet 
spoken, endowed the Princess with a long life of 
happiness after the period of the evil spell was 
over. Frightful laughed loudly, sang twenty songs, 
and then disappeared up the chimney again. 

The King and Queen after this made up their 
minds to bring up the young Princess in the 
strictest seclusion ; indeed, by the advice of one 
of the fairies, she was confined in a tower ex- 
pressly built for her, without any window, lighted 
entirely by artificial light. Here she was to be 
kept until she had reached her twentieth year. 
It was guarded by massive gates and many 
sentinels. 

The Princess had been named Rosebud, as she 
was so lovely — ^just like a sweet little half-opened 
rose ; she was good, clever, and charming, as the 
kind fairies had promised she should be. The 
King and Queen rejoiced as the years went on, 
saying, " Our Rosebud will reach her twentieth 
birthday without misfortune, and the Fairy 
Frightful will be outwitted." 

Rosebud's portrait was painted and sent to all 
parts of the world. She only wanted four days 
of being twenty, and every one in the city was 
anxious to behold the beautiful Princess. The 
news now came that King Merlin was anxious to 
marry her to his son, and had sent his ambassador 
Lord Blusterer to propose for her in due form. 

When the Princess was told of this, she was 
most impatient to get out of her tower before the 
time, and see the entry of King Merlin^s ambas- 
sador. She cried and fretted so terribly that the 
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Jadies-in-waiting, who were much attached to the 
Princess, determined they would make a hole in 
the tower, through which she could see the pro- 
cession. By dint of scraping they removed the 
plaster, and then the smaller stones, and they 
managed to make a little opening through which 
jou might pass a needle, but which was large 
enough for the Princess to look through with 
one eye at a time. Rosebud was at first dazzled 
by the daylight, but then when her eyes became 
accustomed to it, how delighted she was to see 
Lord Blusterer appear mounted on a snow-white 
horse, that pranced most . beautifully in time to 
ihe music of a band which preceded it ! Lord 
Blusterer wore a ditss embroidered all over with 
pearls, boots of clolh of. gold, a plume o( scarlet 
feathers, ribands in profusion, and such splendid 
diamonds that the sun was not to be compared 
to him for brilliancy. 

Princess Rosebud had never seen any one in 
the least to compare with this splendid gentleman, 
and she at once fell desperately in love with him, 
and made up her mind she would prefer marrying 
him to any one else. 

Now, this was the day on which the Princess 
was to be married to the ambassador by proxy. 
Rosebud was being attired in the most beautiful 
dress, for the Queen had just arrived to fetch her 
out of the tower, when the five fairies sent her by 
a dwarf mounted on an elephant, the most gor- 
geous presents possible. 1 hey sent her a crown, 
a sceptre, a robe of gold brocade, a petticoat of 
butterflies' wings, and jewels so rare and beautiful 
that the Queen nearly fainted away with admira- 
tion. 

The Princess now, dressed in these splendid 
presents, proceeded through the streets on foot 
over rich carpets, all the people crowding round 
to admire her. Presently the sky was overcast 
and rain fell. The Queen and all the other 
ladies drew their mantles over their heads, and 
Rosebud was about to do the same when a great 
owl flew past holding in his beak a black scarf of 
spiders'-webs and bats' wings. He dropped the 
scarf on the Princess's shoulders, and flew off" 
amid loud shrieks of hideous laughter, which 
showed that it was a trick of the Fairy Frightful. 



The Queen in despair tried to pull it off, but 
could not, and the Princess walked on, thinking 
nothing of the scarf, but only of the ambassador. 

To the surprise of Lord Blusterer, who was- 
going to make a grand speech when he saw Rose- 
bud, but which the spiteful fairy had made him 
quite forget, the young Princess whispered to him, 

" My lord ambassador, know that I love you, 
and instead of manying you in the name of your 
master, I will marry you in your own. We will 
fly to some retreat, and live happy ever after." 

The ambassador was delighted, and whispered 
back that he was only too glad to agree to her 
proposal. After the betrothal came the banquet, 
then a ball, a ballet, and a play, and then the 
people were so tired that they all fell asleep, King 
and Queen into the bargain. Not so the young 
lovers : they thought this a good opportunity to 
'escape, and they quitted the palace, the Princess 
taking with her the King's jewelled dagger and 
her mother's head-dress, which her Majesty had 
taken off in order to sleep more comfortably. 
There was neither moon nor stars ; but the car- 
buncle in the Queen's head-dress gave a wonder- 
ful light. There was also a precious stone in it, 
which could render the wearer invisible. The 
young people made for the Island of Squirrels. 
The poor King tore his hair and beard when he 
discovered the loss of his dagger, and the Queen 
tore her hair at the loss of her head-dress. But 
their grief was greater still when they found the 
Princess was gone : the King tore his hair and 
beard still more, and the Queen screamed like 
an eagle, and fell down in a swoon. 

They at once guessed that she had eloped with 
the ambassador, and sent in all directions to find 
them, but unsuccessfully. 

In the meantime. Rosebud, weary after her 
long voyage to the Island of Squirrels, lay down 
under some spreading trees and fell fast asleep. 
But Blusterer, whose hunger exceeded his love, 
did not allow her to rest long. 

" Do you think, madam," said he, " that I can 
remain here without food? Though you were 
fairer than day, I can't live upon love." 

The poor Princess wept bitterly at this cruel 
speech. 
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Princess Rosebud. 



"Would to heaven you were in your dark 
tower again ! " he exclaimed. 

" I should be content," cried the Princess, " if 
I were the only sufferer here ; I should not mind 
being starved if you had enough." 

"You might die for what I care," replied he, 
"if I had but as much as I wanted, but I am 
dying of starvation." 

Again the Princess shed tears at his unkind- 
ness. "I am in the same danger," said she, "and 
yet I do not murmur." 

The poor Princess sat down in utter despair 
beneath a bush covered with white and red 
roses. 

"How happy you are, young roses!" sighed 
she : " the dew bathes you, the sun embellishes 
you, the bees love you, and the thorns defend 
you ; while I, alas ! " 

To her great astonishment, the most beautiful 
of the roses answered her thus : 

" If thou hadst not loved, thy lot would have 
been as enviable as mine : who loves incurs the 
greatest of misfortunes. Poor Princess, thou 
wilt find a honeycomb in the hollow of that tree; 
take it, but do not be simple enough to give any 
to Blusterer." 

She took it, but at once gave it to her unworthy 
companion, who ate it all without giving her a 
mite, laughing at her at the same time. The 
Princess clasped her hands in sorrow, and cried, 
" Ah ! I have well deserved this for leaving the 
King and Queen, for having thoughtlessly loved 
a man of whom I knew nothing, and for having 
fled with him." 

Presently a nightingale, taking pity upon her, 
sang her a song, and then said, **Take courage, 
poor Princess. Look in the thicket, and thou 
wilt find therein sweetmeats and cakes, but do 
not commit the imprudence of giving them to 
Blusterer." 

The Princess this time commenced eating the 
cakes herself, when the greedy ambassador fiew 
into such a passion on seeing this, that he ad- 
vanced sword in hand to kill her. She instantly 
uncovered the jewel in the head-dress, which 
rendered the possessor invisible, and keeping out 
of his reach, reproached him bitterly. 



Ere long, however, the Princess suffered herself 
to become reconciled to the cruel Blusterer, and 
then, wearied with all the trouble she had gone 
through, she lay down on the grass, and was just 
dropping off to sleep when she heard a sweet 
little voice whisper in her ear, 

" Save thyself. Rosebud, for Blusterer would 
murder and devour you." 

Rosebud quickly opened her eyes, and saw, 
by the light of the carbuncle, the wicked Blus- 
terer with his arm already raised to stab her to 
the heart. She no longer hesitated what to do : 
she drew her father's dagger, and struck him such 
a blow that he fell dead on the spot. 

" Ungrateful wretch ! " she exclaimed. " Be 
thou an example to all perfidious lovers ! ". 

She threw herself upon the ground trembling, 
and waited anxiously for daylight. As she looked 
up to the sky, she saw, on one side, a splendid 
g9lden chariot drawn by chickens, and seated 
in it a beautiful lady most gorgeously dressed. 
There advanced from the other side another 
cnariot, drawn by six bats. In it was a frightful 
monkey-faced little woman, upon whose head sat 
a large toad. Presently the chariots advanced to 
meet each other, and a furious combat ensued. 
At length the beauty was victorious, and the fright 
flew off. 

The former now descended, and addressing 
Rosebud, said, "Fear nothing, Princess — the 
combat was for. your sake. The wicked Frightful 
wished to whip you for leaving the tower four 
days before you were twenty ; I have conquered 
her and put her to flight. Enjoy the happiness 
I have won for you, and come with me." 

So saying, she helped Rosebud into her chariot, 
and they flew rapidly through the air to the King 
and Queen's palace. Rosebud threw herself at 
her parents' feet and begged forgiveness, which 
was granted. 

Before long the son of King Merlin arrived in 
person to claim his bride, and Rosebud, who was 
wiser and better for all the sorrow she had gone 
through, fmding him a thousand times handsomer 
and more charming than the wicked Blusterer, 
was only too glad to marry him, and made a very 
good wife, and Queen, in time. 
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NIP AT THE SEASIDE. 

FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 




I hO does Nip belong to, you wonder. Well, I will tell you. 
He belongs to a little girl called Ida. Nip was given to Ida when 
he was quite a tiny puppy. He could hardly walk. Indeed, his walk 
Avas a very awkward proceeding, more a sort of sprawling scramble 
than an orderly dog-walk, and he had no more idea of barking than 
you have, or indeed half as much, for I daresay you have some idea 
of imitating a dog's bark. In spite, however, of his backwardness in 
dog accomplishments, Ida was more delighted than I can tell you 
when little Nip was given to her. He was such a dear, fluffy little 
ball of a creature. Then how attached he became to his little 
mistress, and when he did find out the way to bark, how he used to 
give vent to his joy at being taken out for a walk, in short sharp yelps 
of delight. He was always beside his mistress. He could not bear 
Ida to stir out of his sight, and when she went to the seaside, and 
taking off her shoes and stockings waded in the great pool of sea- 
water left by the tide as it went down, Nip would run beside the little 
girl, now keeping as good a footing as he could on the slippery green 
rocks, or even floundering along in the sea-water — although a batii 
of any sort was a thing Master Nip greatly objected to at any time, 
I am sorry to say. 

Ida would fill her little pail with all sorts of curious creatures — 
little hermit-crabs, shrimps, a prawn or two, and sometimes some 
beautiful sea-anemones. These things Nip did not think much of 
and, indeed, sometimes felt pity for his litth mistress, finding it a 
foolish fancy to set store upon what he considered useless and not 
very attractive objects. Still the good doggie would beg to carry 
Ida's pail for her, and if she trusted it to him, would take great care 
not to let it fall. 
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ONE, TWO, AND THREE, 
OR MOR"" 




N E little child, one merry child, 
One child with a bouncing 
ball, 
One crj^ing child, one tearful 
child, 
If that child gets a fall ! 



Yes, there are two ot them work- 
ing away. 

Drying the clothes on a fine summer 
day. 

Hanging the clothes on a line with 
some pegs, 

Standing on tiptoe with very short 
legs. 



Just now there were three, but now I see 

four ; 
Perhaps, if we look, we may find out some 

more. 
Never mind, little girls, how many you be, 
The greater the number, the merrier we. 



^i>:i^^o 
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EDITOR'S CORNER, 




VOLCANOES. 

TOLD you a little about earthquakes 
last month. I was reading the other 
day about volcanoes. You have all 
heard of the terrible eruptions of 
Mount Vesuvius, and have heard 
of the ruins of Pompeii. Well, I read that a house 
in Pompeii had been discovered long after the 
great eruption of Vesuvius, that had evidently 
been in a state of repair when the volcano-storm 
buried it Painters' pots and brushes and work- 
men's tools were scattered about. Spots of white- 
wash starred wall and floor. Pots and kettles had 
been bundled up in a comer all by themselves. 
Dinner, however, had not been forgotten. A 
solitary pot stood on the stove, and there was a 
brown dish in waiting before the oven, and on the 
dish a sucking-pig, all ready to be baked. But 
the oven was already engaged with its full com- 
plement of bread, so the sucking-pig had to wait; 
and it never entered the oven, and the loaves 
were never taken out till after a sojourn of seven- 
teen hundred years. The pig and the bread had 
been there since November 23rd, a.d. 79. M. 
Filorelli added the loaves to his museum at Pom- 
peii, twenty-one of them, rather hard, of course, 
and black, but perfectly preserved. 

Pompeii is about ten miles from Naples, and at 
the foot of Vesuvius. Its walls were once washed 
by the waves, but the sea has long retired to some 
distance. The Pompeiians were surprised one 
night in the year a.d. 79 by a terrible explosion 
and an eruption of smoke and ashes, which com- 
pletely buried the whole city, and covered the 
surrounding country with dismay. After fifteen 
centuries had passed, a countryman, as he was 
turning upthe ground, accidentally found a bronze 
figure. This discovery excited the attention of the 
learned, and further research brought numerous 
productions to light. The buried city has been 
again uncovered, and stands amongst other cities 
as much a stranger as any of its former occupants 
would be among his descendants of the present 
day. 

The HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH. 

I WONDER if my little friends all know the origin 
of that sweet melody called the " Harmonious 
Blacksmith." I daresay some of you do not, so 
I will now tell you what I have read about it. 
When Handel, the composer, was on a visit to 
the Duke of Chandos, at Edgware, he was one 
day overtaken by a heavy shower of rain. This 
great genius took shelter under a blacksmith's 
shop by the roadside (this shed was still 'to be 
identified by the residents in the neighbourhood 



some twenty years ago or so), where its laborious 
occupant was beating the iron on the anvil, and 
singing at his work. The varying sounds of the 
falling hammer on the metal, mingled with the 
rude tones of the man's voice, entered into the 
soul of the attentive listener. He carried home 
with him the inspiration of an idea admirable 
alike for the beauty and simplicity of its develop- 
ment, and gave us for a rich legacy the notation 
of the touching bars we have received under 
the name of the " Harmonious Blacksmith." 



A DENTIST AND THE CATS, 

I THINK you will laugh at reading the following 
anecdote about cats that I met with the other 
day. A famous German dentist had a very valu- 
able tortoiseshell cat, that for days did nothing 
but moan. Guessing the cause, he looked into 
his mouth, and seeing a decayed tooth, soon re- 
lieved it of its pain. The following day there 
were at least ten cats at his door, the day after 
twenty, and they went on increasing at such a 
rate that he was obliged to keep a bull-dog to 
drive them away. But nothing would stop them. 
A cat that had the toothache would come any 
number of miles to him. It would come down 
the chimney even, and not leave the room till he 
had taken its tooth out. It grew such a nuisance 
at last that he was never free from one of these 
feline patients. However, being one morning 
very nervous, he accidentally broke the jaw of an 
old tabby. The news of this spread like wildfire* 
Not a single cat ever came to him afterwards. 



A HUMMING BIRD'S MISTAKE. 

I DARESAY you kuow that humming-birds come 
from America. They are the sweetest, prettiest 
little creatures in the world. Fancy .what tiny 
little things they must be when an ordinary sized 
one only weighs the tenth part of an ounce avoir- 
dupois — about the weight of a silver sixpence. 
They feed by thrusting their bills and tongues 
into the blossoms of trees, and so suck the sweet 
juice and honey from them. They are called 
humming-birds because they make a noise like a 
spinning-wheel when they fly. I read the other 
day of a little humming-bird making a very funny 
mistake. A lady was sitting in her verandah at 
Flamington, New Jersey, working, and I suppose 
she sat very quiet, without moving at all. She 
wore a pair of slippers with gay flowers em- 
broidered upon them ; and presently a little 
humming-bird flew down, and perching on her 
slippers, began pecking at them, mistaking the 
embroidered flowers for real ones. 
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PUZZLE PAGE. 



DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

|Y initials and finals read downwards are 
two useful receptacles. 

1. A Moorish steed. 

2. An Italian river. 

3. Fond of home yet much abroad. 

4. A small cat. 

5. A slippery fish. 

6. An old-fashioned book. 



CHARADES. 

I. 

My first is one of four, 

My second is not cold, 

And my whole is a degree of temperature. 



My first is a musical instrument, 
My second is a liquid measure, 
My whole is best done by sailors. 



My first is to spoil. 
My second is a metal, 
My third is a hurricane, 
My whole is part of a horse's harness. 



HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY PROVERBS. 

I. 

c eeeee f hh iiii m nnnn 000 r sss 

tttt V y 

2. 

aaa b d e ii 1 m nn 00 r s tt 

u w y 

3- 
a bb ddd eeeeeeeeee hhhh rr tttttttt j 

4- 
aaa dd ee f iii mm nnn 00 r ttt w 

a d eee ii HI n t vv 

6. 

aa c d eee g h iii 111 nn o rr ss 

u vv y 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGE 256- 

Charades, • Square Word. 

, ARCH 



Cab-b-age, 



Vine^eat 



RARE 
CRAB 
HEBE 
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Shootififf. bj Bkikiir, ilhntntloB* to 

The 8li«ep: rooMiie Br«6dt aad Tiiliiniit> bj W. 0. L. ICvtia. 

ili nt wttoM hf Hnrrar. 
na md itaBpx tthsir Cuttara and lCaiil|ml«tion, by Ddammr, 

plates. 
CMtle » tbeir Ristetx mid tmrloas Breeds, VAnaseiiieBt, Trestment, 

•ad DieMeae. b^r W. O. L. Mnrtio, larleea ^ W. and if . 

Rajnbifd. 
BsM: their Habte end lUBanenent. by Ber. J. G.Wood. 
Gige MMl aiaoittir Birde. bj N. O. Adens. 
ne KftdiOTiGttdeiute K. 8. Ddaaer. 
Tbe Coaaofi OlijecM «lr the f Vmntry. 
WondludN, Heetb>>ifad HedfM, by W. 8. OolenuM. 
BrttWi BotterlUeir^r ttolMMii. 
HiBte end Fimm Ibr Flennert, by R. 8cottBnrB. 
An^M raV or Woiiden.byC;AQiihCh«ltti«B. 
Briiaeh Mcicha. by Ber. J. O. WW& 
Britieb netleii>fartbe Ber. J. O. Wood. 
Tbe GotasiB GuMi. by A. SMklo. 
Fly FkhiBir* by H. C. rannell. 

TbTRHbotfte tm^^br. Gordon Stabta. 

i:sOaldetotbe8ketiiigBink. 



Plate Swimmioff, by B. H. Donfop^ O.B. 
The Colorado Beetie. 

The following are bound in oloth. 
Angling, and Where to Go, by Blak^y. 
Pigiona and Babbiti^ by fe. 8/ Delamer, with ffloatnttona by 

H. Weir. 
The Poultry Yard, by B. Watta. iUaiitrated by H. Weir. 
The Horae, by Cecil, illastrationa by Welbi. 
Snoall Parma, and how thay oaght to be Managed, by IL Doyle. 
The Common Objeou of the Sea Shore. 
Britiah Feme, by Thomaa lloore, F.L.8.. illnatrated with eoloond 



Pkvonrite Flowera : How to Grow Them, by Sntton. 

Britiah Blrda' Bmra and Neate, by Rev. J. 0. Atkinson. 

Food. Feeding, and Manure, by Sibson. 

The Piff : How to Chooaa, Breed, Bear, Keep, and Onre. by Bemnel 

The Freeh and 8alt Water Aqnarina, by Bar. J. G. Wood. 
Window Gardening, by A. llelkia. 
Geology for the MUUon.. 
Trollins, by H. C. PwineU. 
The Canary, by J. G. Barnaaby. 
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(For Children under Fourteen.) 

K.B. — Prise-wimiert art not eligible as Candidates for the Price Competition in the NuAiber following that in which they 
gain a Prise. 

* t. ' A Prise, of Oar Gniitea, for the best Answets to Paxzles^ on pi^ 288. If more than one competitor should 
answer all correctly, the prize will be given to the yovngcat. 

s. A Prise, of One Gniaea, for the best Essay on Vanity, 

3. A Prise, of Half-a-Gninca, for the second-best 

4. A Prise, of Half-a«Gainea, for the prettiest Needlework. 

(For Children under Ten,) 

5. A Prize, of One Guinea, for the best drawn pictnrc of the competitor's favourite kind of Dog. 

6. A Prize, of Half-a-Guinea, for the second-best. 



RBGULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED BY COMPETITORS. 



1. Fimdy attach to every article sent in cmnpetition the 
printed notice of the subject cat from the cover. 

2. Write name, address, and age, on the back of drawings, 
&C., and j^rmly attach the same to models, jkc, where it is 
impractiGable to write on the article sent. 

3. Shonld there be less than three competitors, we reserve 
the right of withholding the prize. 

^ Essays are to be written on one side of the paper only, 
and the separate sheeto to be firmly fixed together at the 
top of the left:hand comer. 

r We cannot, onder any circumstances, return any 
article sent for competition. 

6. Correspondence on any other subject must not appear 
an the same sheet ol paper as the Essays. 



7. Any articles that are not prepaid ^ or MS,S. that arc 
insitfficiently 4tamped^ are notiaken in by us, 

8. All competitors must be under the age of 14 years, 
must sute theur exact age on every subject submitted, and 
declare the 'work to have been done entirely 
ivithout assistance. 

All articles sent in competition must be delivered on or 
l>efore the loth of the month, to the Editor of Litt/c 
IVideaTuahCf care of Messrs. George Koutlbdge and 
Suns, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

%* Successful competitors should address their letters 
to Messrs. George Routlkdgb and Sons, Broadwsy, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and not to the Editor. The 
envelope should be marked, '•Little fVieUawahe'*^I'nMiu 
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Best Answers to Puzzles on page 256.— Derwent Miall 
(aged 13! y. Southview, Mow tMay Road, Upper Nor- 
•, S.E. 



2. First Prise for Essay on Moral Courage.** Catherine £. 

Singleton (aged 13 and 3 months). Preston Deanery, 

Northampton. 
-t. Second Prise for same.— F. H. Roberts (aged 13). 
^ Manor Road, Calidboor. 



Prize for the prettiest Pen-wiper.— Ethel Helen Green 
(aged 9 years and 4 months). Chetwode Priory, Buck- 
ingham. 

First Prise for best drawn Boat— Daisy Crawford (aged 
9 years and 2 months). 21, Windsor Street, Edinburgh. 

Second Prize for same.— George Arthur Gaiger (aged 9 
yean aad 8 months). 2^ .^s^nght Villas, Station 
, Chcnsey- 
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PLAY AND EARNEST. 



By MRS. (XREILLY, 
AVTHOK or "dinolbfibld," "our hero," etc. 




CHAPTER XI. 

■ 
MRS, PAUNCEFORTE^S PARTY. 

MUST have been 
to more than one 
of Mrs. Paunce- 
forte's parties, but 
I have a clear re- 
collection of one 
alone, I suppose 
because of two 
things that nuide 
a great impression 
on me at the time 
— Bertie's shoe, 
and the proposal to sell Meg. 

We must have been ungrateful little wretches 
not to like Mrs. Paunceforte better than we did 
(though, to be sure, Meg liked her enough for 
all of us) ; but I fancy she " fussed "—we were 
not used to being fussed over at Holme Hurst. 
At all events, we liked her parties. In the first 
place, we were all asked, not only the children, 
but the dogs. Mrs. Paunceforte's parties were 
for young and old, great and small, and for that 
matter, for rich and poor as well, for she com- 
bined the school treat with her hospitality to her 
well-to-do friends. It was a great day for the 
young folk of the neighbourhood— or two great 
days, I should say — since she gave one of these 
entertainments at Christmas, and another at mid- 
summer. It is the midsummer one that I recol- 
lect so well. 

It was a fine sight to see Dan escorting Ber- 
tram, Chang at the heels of Tom, and Tramp, 
very much excited and full of self-importance, 
careering round the whole tribe of school-room 
people. The dogs knew perfectly well that they 
were going into society. We always walked — 
u 



or at least I think so ; at all events, we walked 
that day, and Mrs. Paunceforte welcomed the 
dogs just as kindly as she did their owners. 

After the first half-hour in the drawing-room, 
or amongst the grown-up people on the lawn, we 
got away to the school-children, and enjoyed 
ourselves thoroughly. Every one knows what a 
school feast is like. The hearty games of play, 
the swings, running, races, drop - handkerchief, 
thread-the-needle, cricket for the boys — Tom 
was captain of our eleven — and " nuts in May " 
for the girls — Janie head of one army, and 
choosing none but her own Sunday scholars, 
just because they were her own, and she loved 
them, and without any reference to their strength 
of arm. But then, as it was quite certain that 
our children would rather lose with Miss Janie 
than win under another leader, and more certain 
that none of them would have had the heart to 
pull against her, it was all right, and every one 
was satisfied. 

Then there was the tea, at which we waited 
on the children, our own feast being the conclu- 
sion of everything, and^not taking place till the 
little villagers had sung their last hymn, bobbed 
their last courtesy or pulled their forelock for the 
last time, and trooped away home. All day long 
it really was nice to see how the dogs entered 
into the spirit of the thing, and how popular 
they were. Chang, as usual, did not trouble him- 
self much about any one but Tom, and only 
honoured with his notice those whom Tom spoke 
to. Dan, too, looking so noble, dear fellow I 
. with his plumy tail and intelligent eyes, kept very 
close to Bertram, but was most amiable in play- 
ing with the little boys with whom Bertram 
chiefly consorted. Once I saw him deluded 
into joining the girls, and for a little while actually 
demoralized by their open and outrageous flat- 
tery, — going from one to another, pleased and 
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proud^ as he graciously submitted to their pett- 
ing, until he happened to catch my eye. Then 
he seemed ashamed of himself, shook himself 
free of his admirers, and bounded off to his 
master. But Tramp! Tramp outdid himself— 
here, there, everywhere at once. Barking him- 
self hoarse with excitement, ferreting with his 
inquisitive little nose into every basket, running 
in every race, snapping (harmlessly) at the heels 
of the children who were swinging, interfering 
with the cricket by stopping the ball, stealing the 
handkerchief when "kiss-in-the-ring" was played, 
and giving the girls a fme run before they could 
reclaim it; then throwing himself down panting 
with fatigue, and up again directly as busy as be- 
fore, that absurd little tail of his wagging till we 
really did* fear it would wag off at last. 

In a long day's pleasure of this sort, when an 
immense number of children are together, of 
course they are not all good, and therefore not 
all happy. The school-children were looked 
after — luckily for them. Any teazing or naughti- 
ness would soon have been put a stop to. The 
little ladies and gentlemen were more left to 
themselves, and they — or rather the gentlemen 
— took advantage of it. 

The Greenacre people were all there. We 
were good friends now with the girls, but had 
not met the boys before, and we did not take a 
fancy to them. For one thing, they did not 
treat their sisters quite as our boys treated us; 
they were a little rude to them. Then they were 
evidently bullies. Tom interfered hotly once 
when Graham was lording it over a knot of little 
schoolboys, and making them amuse Aim, instead 
of'trying to amuse them. And Jack quite boiled 
with indignation when he found one mite of a 
boy crying because Stephen had played that 
foolish and unkind trick of giving him a heated 
copper ; the penny had been as hot as it possibly 
could be, the wretched little six-year-old fingers - 
were burnt, and the child's feelings hurt Stephen 
would not have done it to a bigger boy. After 
that the two Greenacre boys went off to find 
kindred spirits amongst their equals, and left our 
friends of the village to themselves. It was then 
they began to teaze Bertram. 
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Bertram, though he was my age, always seemed 
even to us much younger. A very fair, delicate- 
looking boy, with something childish and inno- 
cent about him, and very small for his years. We 
knew that he was perfectly plucky, as brave and 
fearless a little man as ever trod, and wonder- 
fully independent But other people would never 
have given him credit for this, judging solely 
from his looks; and even we sometimes forgot 
it, and, indeed, at all times had the habit of 
petting and making much of him. That day he 
went throughagood deal of rough, unkind teazing, 
but he and Dan stood their ground bravely, and 
though for some time Tom kept an eye on him, 
he would not interfere, seeing that the child was 
merry enough, and not taking the bulljring to 
heart. By-and-bye Tom got interested in the 
cricket ; and, somehow or other, we all lost sight 
of Bertram, but that, again, we were in the habit 
of doing — when he had Dan with him, 

Mrs. Paunceforte's house was a beautiful one, 
and full of beautiful things. She had travelled 
in Italy a great deal, and had brought home pic- 
tures, bronzes, statues, and all sorts of what Liz 
informed us were virtuous objects. At all events, 
we thought it virtuous of Mrs. Paunceforte to 
have so many pretty things, and to allow us to 
see them. At one time in the afternoon, we four 
girls were strolling through the rooms, looking 
and admiring to our hearts' content, when Mrs. 
Paunceforte joined us. She was very kind in ex- 
plaining things, though, as usual, she devoted 
herself chiefly to Meg ; and then, in describing 
life in Italy, the beautiful climate, the lovely 
scenery, the picture-galleries, and all the rest of 
it; she also told us many amazing stories of her 
own travels. I should have mentioned before, 
that, when she was well enough for the exertion, 
my aunt always tried to be present at Mrs. Paunce- 
forte's parties. She was there now, resting in a 
large arm-chair in the library, and we all sat down 
near her to hear Mrs. Paunceforte talL Other 
guests kept coming in and out ; there was a stir 
going on all though the house ; we were never 
alone in the library for more that a minute or 
two, and Mrs. Paunceforte was constantly inter- 
rupted. By-and-bye, Meg wandered away to look 
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again at some lovely seals and crystals that took 
her fancy greatly, and then we distinctly heard 
Mrs. Paunceforte say, 
"Think of the advantage to her." 
" Yes, you can give her more advantages than 
we can ; but do you know, on the whole, we are 
not inclined to sell her." 

^^But—iox her good ! " and Mrs. Paunceforte 
spoke in the high-pitched voice, and with a cer- 
tain funny action of her arms, that used to make 
us laugh. 

Instead of laughing now, Janie looked dread- 
fully grave, and pinched my hand hard. I hap- 
pened to be nearest to her. Then Meg wandered 
back, and Mrs. Paunceforte at once asked her 
whether she would not like to go to Italy for three 
years, and see the beautiful sights, and lead thekind 
of life she had described. Meg answered, it would 
be lovely ; and then they went on talking about all 
she should do, and the masters she should have, 
and no regular school-room to be tied down to, 
no one to misunderstand her, and with no bonds 
and fetters save those of true affection and real 
sympathy, which was a speech just after Mrs. 
Paunceforte's own " funny " manner. Meg re- 
sponded heartily; she laughed with delight. Three 
years was not a very long time, she said. We 
should not quite forget her, and when she came 
back she would be too old to be cross or have 
moods any more. Mrs. Paunceforte looked 
triumphantly at my aunt. There was a certain 
wonder and pain in her dear eyes, but only just 
^or a moment, for it seemed to pass, and she 
laughed softly, as she said she would not inter- 
fere; she would sell Meg, if Meg decided to be 
sold. And then, in the middle of this, Dan 
marched in, his head held high, his plumy tail 
erect, and in his mouth — Bertram's s/we^ which 
he laid down at Janie's feet 

Janie was off like a shot. She stooped to kiss 
her mother, exclaimed, "There cati^i be anything 
wrong ! " and was out of the room and out of the 
house before we had fairly taken in what had 
happened. Then we all rushed after her, leaving 
Mrs. Paunceforte wringing her hands and — for my 
poor aunt's comfort, I suppose — ^imagining every- 
thing that could possibly have befallen the child. 



My aunt only sat quite still, and said, in a low 
clear voice, " Take Tom with you.'* 

Tom was in the field with the schoolboys. He 
and Jack came at our call, which was more than 
the Greenacre boys would have done for their 
sisters. They would have waited to be told what 
was wanted. It was enough for our boys that 
they were wanted. Janie and Dan were ahead 
of us, and Jack, the explorer, used to consider 
signs and their interpretation, pointed out at 
once that Dan was in no particular hurry, and 
seemed quite comfortable in his mind. You 
have no idea how much comfort this brought. 
Even Janie slackened her pace. 

Dan led us to the stack-yard. The men had 
been stacking the new hay, and earlier in the 
afternoon we had some of us been watching them 
at work. Anything well done is interesting to 
see, and the final thatching of a good big well- 
proportioned haystack is a pretty sight. The 
men left about five o'clock, and the stack was 
not quite finished. It was an immensely large 
one, unusually high, and there, perched on the 
very top, was Bertram. 

He seemed comfortable enough. The only 
danger of his position was the risk of his slipping 
down over the new straw to the edge of the stack, 
when he would have had a terrible fall. Up at 
the top, as long as he kept quiet, he was safe. 
Tom shouted to know how on earth he got up 
there, and what he meant by it. He said he got 
up the ladder, and he did not " mean " it at all. 
Graham and Stephen had dared him to go up as 
they had been doing, and come down the inside 
of the ladder by his hands. He thought he could 
do it, and had tried. But as soon as he got to 
the top of the ladder, they had shaken it till he 
let go and got upon the stack, and then had in- 
stantly carried off the ladder and left him there. 

"So I thought I 'd better climb to the top, and 
stick fast till they came back," said the little boy, 
without the slightest shade of anger on his face. 

They were a long time gone, and he found it 
dull, and tried to make Dan understand he must 
fetch one of the others. But Dan would not leave 
the bottom of the stack. There he sat, looking 
sorely perplexed and troubled, but totally de- 
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cljning to leave the spot. He knew his duty — 
his duty was to keep Bertram in sight. He might 
wonder what he was doing up there, where it was 
clearly impossible to follow him ; he might even 
feel hurt at such a distance being placed between 
them ; but leave him ? No ! It was all very well 
to be ordered off— oh, yes ! he understood : — Go 
and fetch the others. But he did not understand 
the reason of the order, and ^tir he would not. 

Then Bertram bethought him of sending Dan 
with something to give to one of us. He had 
been trained to that, and would understand thai 
order. It must be something we should all re- 
cognize as his, so the clever little fellow threw 
down his shoe, and desired Dan to take it to 
Janie. Dan's surprise was unbounded. Never 
had his little master behaved in such an eccentric 
manner before. Dan sniffed at that shoe, took it 
in his mouth, and made frantic efforts to walk up 
the haystack with it. Finally, however, he obeyed. 

"And now I'd like to come down," says Bertie. 

" We must see for the ladder," Tom began ; 
but Jack the practical had gone off at once after 
the ladder, and now returned with it, borne by 
two of the farm men. Bertram was soon safely 
on the ground beside us. The men had looked 
grave over the perilous position of such a scrap 
of a boy, and, as we were all going back to the 
lawn, Tom and Jack walked with their heads to- 
gether, and looked as grave as the men had done. 
When I drew near to listen to what they were 
saying, I was desired to "sheer off." Tom was 
holding his head high, Jack's face was flushed ; 
and every now and then he doubled his fist. I 
might have known what would happen. I did 
know what it was when Jack came in to tea with 
a black eye, but in the highest possible spirits, 
and Stephen came in to tea with another black 
eye, but very sulky; Graham, the bigger boy, 
held his handkerchief to his face, and I saw blood 
on it. The sight terrified me. Janie was going 
up to ask if she could do anything, but Tom 
sternly bade her leave him alone. 

" I will not have you speak to that boy," Tom 

said, and Janie — though she was the elder, and 

our school-room queen — Janie actually obeyed. 

Our elders did not notice that the lads had been 
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in the wars. Ever}' boy in the place was dusty, 
untidy, flushed, and noisy; and no one told tales, 
but — the Greenacre lads never bullied Bertram 
again. 

Our excitement about Bertram over, Janie and 
Liz and I grew anxious about Meg. It seemed 
such a dreadful thing that she was to be sold, 
and was willing to be sold ! Janie naturally under- 
stood the expression. Liz and I were rather.hazy 
in our minds. We scarcely liked to speak to 
Meg herself about it. As we all went home 
through the fields, the boys and the dogs in front, 
and Janie sauntering aloing with her hands behind 
her, and her head down — her way when she was 
puzzled about anything — Liz and I exchanged 
low-voiced confidences, for Meg Had driven home 
with my aunt; and that, of course, was in order 
that they might talk together of the coming sale. 

" She seemed quite happy at the thought of 
leaving us all," I remember Liz said; "and it 
must be lovely to go about. But fancy, Mrs. 
Paunceforte instead of mother ! How can she ? " 

Here Janie looked over her shoulder and said 
"Stuff!" But we saw quite well that. she was 
uneasy. 

I said I did not think we had misunderstood 
Meg lately, and she had laughed when' Janie had 
made that remark over Punch's grave, and since 
we buried the hatchet, Meg and I had never 
quarrelled. But we must have misunderstood 
her dreadfully for her to wish to go away ; and 
again Janie snapped at us, "Nonsense about 
misunderstanding ! You don't even know what 
it means ! " she said. And to be sure .that was 
true, for we did not; and I have my doubts now 
as to whether Meg herself knew^— or ev^ir had 
known. 

Janie has since told me that what made her 
thoughtful and uncomfortable that evening was 
the idea that she could not have' been a^good 
sister to Meg, who, after all, was older than Liz 
and I were. Janie had not made a companion 
of her, but always of Tom; then I had Jack: till 
I came Liz and. Meg would perhaps naturally 
have paired off together, but it had not been so; 
Liz, when not absorbed in a bobk^ was generally 
to be found with Bertram. Meghad been'aKttle 
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left out — whether by her fault, or our fault, or no 
one's fault, the fact remained : Meg had been 
a little left to herself, to her " moods," and to 
Punch. And now Punch was dead. No wonder 
Meg wished to leave us, and to live with Mrs. 
Paunceforte, and be petted and made much of all 
day long. Janie thought that if she had been 
more to Meg, sought her out, given her all the 
privileges, which were hers by right, of the less 
than three years' difference in their ages, never 
would she have borne the thought of leaving us 
alL It would have been as horrible to her as to 
any one of the others to think of going away from 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, and dear 
Holme Hurst. But Janie had, until quite lately, 
classed Meg with the little ones, and this was the 
and of it Poor Janie ! she was unhappy, and 
we suffered for it. She snubbed us the whole 
way home. 

She had to sleep upon her troubles too, for my 
aunt was completely knocked up. We none of 
us saw her again till the next day. Meg had re- 
turned in the best of spirits, chattering about 
dear Mrs. Paunceforte, and how kind she was to 
her "little quiet one," and how charming it would 
be to live with her. She seemed to think more 
of that than of Italy. At any other time we 
might have wondered at her taste ; now we could 
only feel heavy hearted. We had brooded over 
the idea until we had quite made up our minds, 
not that the matter was under discussion, but 
that it was decided, and Meg was to leave us. I 
was really very fond of Meg now. I cried myself 
to sleep. Janie had lately, as I think I mentioned 
before, taken some pains to win Meg's regard, 
and make her feel that she no longer looked upon 
her as a " child," but as, what Meg had undoubt- 
edly a right to be — her companion sister, the 
second girl in the family, and a person of a cer- 
tain importance in the school-room. Janie, too, 
watered her pillow with her tears. Liz cried 
because I did. 

The following morning rather a funny scene 
took place in my aunt's room. Puzzled by the 
unusual gravity of her little girls, she inquired 
the cause. She said only Meg looked happy, 
and that was rather strange, for it happened often 



that Meg's was the only dull face — seldom that 
she had a monopoly of smiles. What was the 
matter with us all ? We did not like Meg to go 
with Mrs. Paunceforte. My aunt looked a little 
startled. Meg was going with Mrs. Paunceforte, 
was she ? Here Bertram threw his arms round 
her neck, and said, " Yes ; but we can't spare 
her." And Meg grew scarlet as she looked from 
one of us to the other. Janie remarked that of 
course there would be great advantages, but she 
wondered mother should send any of us away ; 
and of course she felt it, since Meg was her own 
particular sister, the nearest to her in age, and 
so much older than Liz — a statement that made 
Meg open her eyes. 

" But if >ieg wishes to go," said my aunt, "you 
would not have me keep her at home against her 
will?" 

We said she wished it, and seemed glad to go, 
and that it was her being glad made us so un- 
happy : we did not like to part with her, and why 
did she like to leave us 1 By this time I was 
crying, Janie trying not to join me, and Liz 
kissing Meg. 

My aunt then, and still with a curious smile 
the meaning of which puzzled us, began detailing 
the advantages which would contrast so beauti- 
fully with the scrambling life led by one in a large 
family, and to speak enthusiastically of the great 
kindness of Mrs. Paunceforte in being willing to 
be troubled with another person's child — my aunt 
did not wonder we were sorry, but neither did she 
wonder Meg was glad. 

Here Meg at last broke in : she had hitherto 
been quite silent and appeared mystified — she 
spoke now. 

" Mother^ they believed it ! they thought I 'd 
bear to go away ! " 

My aunt drew the child down into her arms 
and held her there. 

"You wouldn't send me away, mother?" said 
Meg. 

" No, indeed : I might let you go if you very 
much wished it, but I would never send away one 
of my children, and I am glad this one does not 
want to leave us." 

"I shall fta'erhave another *mood,'" whispered 
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Meg, " for they do care about me. Fancy, crying 
for fear of losing w^/" Meg's own eyes were 
wet just then. 

It turned out she had never tor a moment 
imagined any one to be in earnest save Mrs. 
Paunceforte herself, whose " funny ways " were 
beyond any one's power to calculate upon. Meg's 
own chatter had simply been a fashion of laughing 
at herself by way of proving to us she was no 
longer touchy about her friendship with the lady 
who honoured her with so much of her regard. 
She never dreamed we took her at her word : she 
thought it was all nonsense together. 

"Leave dear, dear Holme Hurst, and the 
animals, and Bertram ! go away from you all for 
three years ! How could you think it of me ? " 



"They will never think such a thing again, 
dear," said my aunt, " because thay never would 
have thought it but for * moods ; * and since there 
are to be no more moods, you run no risk of being 
misunderstood*^ 

This was the only time I ever knew Meg rcaUy 
" misunderstood," and far from bringing on a 
" mood," the httle episode made us all love each 
other more dearly, and made Meg brighter and 
happier than she had ever been, and with a sort 
of brightness and happiness that would last and 
stand a deal of wear and tear in this work-a-day 
world, for she understood now that, in spite of 
rough-and-ready ways and careless words, we did 
love her dearly, and could not have spared her 
from amongst us. 



{7 be continued,) 



>^>^^-^^^^^»^'- 



A THIRSTY LITTLE SOUL ! 
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'LL sorts of animals have lately taken 
to literature. We have "The Ad- 
ventures of a Poodle," **The History 
of a Pony," " The Memoirs of a 
Mouse," etc., etc. Why should not 
the vegetable creation have its turn? 
and a flower write a story ? especially if 
it be the Queen of Flowers, the royal Rose. 

I have been admired and respected in all 
times, and in all countries. I have figured on 
heraldic escutcheons, and in all sorts oifites and 
festivities. 



Beautiful ladies have been named after me, 
and I have figured in bouquets at bridals, and 
in wreaths at funerals. The only use ever made 
of me to which I objected was when a wicked 
war was named after me, and I was taken as the 
emblem of the two different parties. What did 
I care who was King of England ? It made me 
sick to see my children dyed in blood. It showed 
more on the pure white petals, but was equally 
horrible on the red. 

What I really do like is to be worn in your 
dress, my pretty young lady who reads this, at 
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the merry little party of young folks you are going 
to to-night. 

There are people who pretend to think a great 
deal of primroses, and violets, and cowslips, and 
even of buttercups and daisies ; in short, of all 
the common vulgar things that grow close to the 
ground among the grass and weeds ; however, I 
need scarcely tell you how we look down from 
our high estate upon the multitude of common 
people in the meadows. 

But I am diverging from my purpose, which 
was to write a story for you to read. 

Perhaps you will ask how I manage about 
paper and pens. Now, that is no business of 
yours. Suppose I write with a thorn dipped in 
dew upon large smooth green leaves ; suppose I 
don't. That is neither here nor there. I am 
going to tell a story, and you are to listen. 

To begin, then. I am the most beautiful rose 
that ever grew out of the ground. I am tall and 
stately, and my coronal is pink and splendid. I 
live in the middle of a flower-bed in the garden 
of a grand castle, diflusing perfume and pleasiu^ 
around me. , 

One fine morning in June I came forth from 
a green bud, and spread my lovely petals to the sun. 

Of course, the first thing I did was to look 
around me, and see what I thought of it all, and 
I had scarcely completed my inspection, and 
decided that we roses were, by far, more beau- 
tiful than any other denizens of the flowery 
kingdom, than I seemed to know all about it. 

It is wonderful how much we roses know. I 
suppose that old oak in the park ought to be 
more learned, and he has been there for several 
hundred years, while my life lasts only a few 
days; but then, you see, the poor oak spends 
his time out there in solitude, while I live in the 
garden of a great house, and see company all 
the day long. 

But to return to my story : that very morning 
on which I first unclosed my petals to the light 
of day, looking about me, I beheld advancing 
from the castle what seemed to me at first to be 
a pair of sister rosebuds, twins alike in beauty 
and in colour ; but as they moved about, I soon 
decided that this could not be, and I perceived 
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by the instinct with which I am gifted that they 
were two young female human creatures. 

They passed close by me, crying and wringing 
their hands. The tears looked like dew upon 
their pretty faces; but I saw that they were really 
very sad. They sat down upon a bench near the 
bed on which my throne is placed, and as I 
contemplated them, drops of sympathy fell from 
my leaves, for I naturally felt for those who so 
resembled me. 

They were both dressed in black, by which I 
guessed that they had lost some dear friend, for 
men and women put on black as a sign of grief. 
As for us, although we may be very sorry when 
we see our dear sisters and pretty companions 
fade and fall around us, we never become black 
— we turn a little yellow, and that is all. 

But now I began to feel very curious as to the 
cause of the grief of these two sweet human 
creatures, and I listened with all my leaves to 
their conversation. 

" Oh, Mary ! " said one, " what shall we do ? 
What will become of us ? Since our dear father 
and mother died we have been very miserable.*' 

" Miserable indeed, dear Sister Maude," said 
the other. " If our uncle would but have let us 
remain where we were, instead of bringing us to 
his grand castle, where he locks us up ! What 
difficulty we have had in escaping even into this 
beautiful garden to breathe the fresh air, and see 
the lovely flowers, and talk to each other in 
freedom and in peace ! " 

" Oh, yes ! he says we are much better in the 
house, where he can watch us, and know exactly 
what we do, and whether we speak to any one. 
Why — oh ! why does he treat us so?" 

" Nay, sister, firom what I have heard, I think 
I can guess. Do you not know that our dear 
father possessed much gold, and now all that 
was his is ours ? It may be very sad to be poor; 
but is it not still worse to be rich, and excite the 
greed of others ? Our uncle intends to marry 
us to his two sons." 

" To his two sons? — to Duncan and Denham ? 
Those rough young men, who always frighten us 
so ! How dreadful ! How can we escape such 
a fate?" 
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And they mingled their tears together, and, 
after. a time, went away to another part of the 
garden, and I could see them no longer. 

But no sooner were they gone quite away, 
than two other persons arrived — two young men. 
They were both tall and straight; but their faces 
were quite different to those of the girls. One 
seemed to me to have an evil expression. He 
looked like a canker, and I felt that Jie would do 
mischief in the world of men and women, as a 
canker does in our world of flowers. The other 
looked gentler, and I felt more confidence in 
him. 

They both seemed excited, looking about them 
with eager glances, and one exclaimed as they 
approached, " They have escaped ^Vhere can 
they be gone to ? " 

" Yes," said the other, " the birds have flown. 
Who can have left the cage-door open ? Qh, 
what will Qur father say ? he had set his heart 
upon these marriages." 

The gentler-looking one replied, " Say, rather, 
upon the money. As for the girls, poor things ! 
they might go where they would, if they only left 
their possessions behind them. ITie more our 
father has, the more he desires. Why is gold 
such an idol, that we should bow down and wor- 
ship it, and commit so many sins to obtain it ? " 
By which I perceived that I was right in sup- 
posing one brother to be of a much better nature 
than the other, but, as I knew that, although in 
the sunny Eastern climes, from which my race 
first sprang, it was different, yet, as here a man 
could only have one wife, that did not seem to 
mend the matter. 

I longed to interfere — but how? I was chained 
to my stalk, while those young men wandered 
about all round me, sometimes even stepping 
across my sacred dominions — the beds of fine 
earth, in the middle of the green lawn, that form 
my kingdom and my court, and are kept in order 
by my slaves, the gardeners. 

At last they separated. One went in one 

direction, the other in another; and I hoped 

with all my crimson heart that the poor little 

girls might not be overtaken after all 

For some time all was silent, and I trusted 



they had escaped; when, suddenly, I heard a 
piercing cry. It came from the lake, of which 
I could just catch a glimpse between the trees, 
by raising my stalk to its fullest height, and look- 
ing over all the other plants, but I could see 
nothing. The shrieks were still audible for a 
few minutes, then all again was silence. 

But by-and-bye the brother whom I did not 
fancy, came rushing wildly towards the house, 
calling out that they were drowned, meaning, I 
felt sure, the two poor young sisters— the rose- 
buds — in whom I took so much interest. 

His outcries brought people from the house, 
and from the grounds and park around servants 
and gardeners; and soon an old gentleman 
appeared — the father, of course, of the two 
young men. 

The one who was already present immediately 
began to tell his story. He and his brother had 
found their two cousins, and had persuaded them 
to embark with them in the boat moored on the 
banks of the lake. It had upset, and he alone 
had, with great diflBculty, escaped. 

Every one started at once in the direction 
indicated. Several soon returned, with cries and 
lamentations — no hope — the boat floating bottom 
upwards — no sign of the two poor sisters, nor of 
the other brother. 

Then the old gentleman was furious. If the 
girls were drowned, it was well, their fortunes 
were his ; but where was his son, his favourite, 
his darling? and he turned to the other, who 
stood hypocritically penitent before him. 

" Why did yob not save your brother, wretch 
that you are ? But never shall you profit by his 
death. Sooner would I let a stranger succeed 
to these broad lands, to this ancient castle, than 
one who allowed his brother to perish before his 
eyes." 

" Oh, father ! " said the youth, bending low, 
like a briar training along the ground, ''how 
could I help it ? How could I save him ? The 
boat capsized, the water closed over them. I 
had enough to do to save myself." 

'' Go to your own apartments," said the enraged 
father : " let me not see you. And now every 
one seek again. Let us find him dead at least" 
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Some of the attendants went to the castle with 
the young man, the rest with the master sought 
the lake, and I and my flowery court were left 
once more to enjoy the summer breeze in silence 
and repose. But not for long. They all returned 
more excited than ever. There wa^ the boat ; 
but nothing else could they fmd. They gave up 
all for lost. 

The father Stood like an old tree tossed by 
the tempest; the servants around him, full of 
recriminations and lamentations, like the bushes 
and brambles at his feet. 

The summer sun lighted up the scene of woe. 
How much had I witnessed in my short life ! I 
wished I could express myself in the language 
of man, to console the father: however cruel he 
might have been to the two poor girls, he was 
more than punished by the loss of his favourite 
son. I thought what I should feel if some ruth- 
less hand plucked the lovely buds that grew at 
my side. But while I thus mused, a wonderful 
commotion took place among those collected in 
front of my domain, as three persons advanced 
towards them. 

Was it possible ? The good brother and the 
lovely cousins. They were dripping with water, 
as though an April shower or the contents of a 



gardener's watering-pot had just descended upon 
them, but otherwise uninjured. 

You may imagine how great was the joy, how 
loud and long the inquiries and explanations. I 
think the bad brother had put stones into the 
boat to sink it, then pushed it from the shore to 
drown them as soon as they were in ; but the 
other had swum to the shore, carrying the girls, 
and there they were, none the worse for their 
wetting. 

I am glad to say that the father seemed to be 
so reformed by this extraordinary event that he 
treated the two poor girls quite kindly, reserving 
all his anger for the wicked brother, who would 
have killed them ; and he resolved to send him 
away to seek his fortune in the wide world alone, 
while the others remained with him. 

And now I have only one day more to live 
and flourish, so I cannot waste any more time 
about the affairs of ordinary mortals ; but as I 
have always been considered the emblem of love, 
I think you may believe pae when I tell you that 
I saw something in the eyes of the good brother 
and the youngest sister which makes me think 
they may one day wed, and if they do, I only 
hope the bridal bouquet may be composed of 
some of my beautiful grandchildren. 
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REDDIEI" cried Amy Monroe to her little 
brother, "what do you think? Uncle Ben came 
down here to-day, and he has brought a friend 
with him." 

The Monroes were staying at Brighton for a 

month or two, and the children's Uncle Ben had 

come down to see his sister and her family, and 

enjoy the sea breeze during part of a fine bright 

, October. 

*'Is it a little boy?" anxiously inquired Freddie, who, being the 

only boy amongst a host of little girls, was longing for a companion 

of his own sex and age. 

** No," answered Amy, " it isn't exactly. I shall not tell you what 
he is, only that he is very kind, likes children — that is, if they are at 
all nice : if they don't stuff their mouths too full at dinner, if they 
don't clean their plates up, if they like sharing a cake with another, 
and if they are gentle in their way of handling others." 

Freddie looked rather glum at this, for he feared that he was only 
too apt to gobble his dinner up greedily, stuffing his mouth very full, 
that he was not too fond of sharing his cake with another, and that 
he certainly was not the gentlest boy in the world. 
'* I don't think he will care much for me," said poor Freddie, sadly. 
'* Oh, but perhaps he will," cried Amy. '* Try and be better, give 
me some of that cake you have there, be kinder to baby, and don't 
pull the cat's tail. I daresay Uncle Ben's friend will know all about 
it, and think you are a very nice little boy just turning over a new 
leaf." 

Amy laughed as she spoke, which made Freddie feel rather offended. 
He did not think he should like Uncle Ben's friend at all, and he 
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was quite certain he did not at all like giving half his nice piece of 
cake to Amy by way of beginning to turn over a new leaf. 

" Where is Uncle Ben ? " presently asked Freddie. 

" Oh, here he is ! " cried Amy. And the nursery door opened as 
she spoke, and Uncle Ben walked into the room. 

" Have you brought a friend to Brighton, really f asked Freddie, 
as he climbed on Uncle Ben's knee ; '* and does he only like kind, 
gentle little boys, who are not greedy and give part of their cake 
away ? " 

Uncle Ben had a merry twinkle in his eye as he said, " Would you 
not like to see my friend ? I am very fond of him, I can tell you." 

" I think I should like to see him," answered Freddie ; " but I 
would rather you did not bring him here — at dinner-time,'' he added. 

" Well, I will not bring him here," said Uncle Ben, '* but if you 
will come down to the beach this afternoon with Amy, I will introduce 
you to my friend — I am sure he will be very happy to make your 
acquaintance. He is a very good-natured fellow, and really fond of 
all children, greedy or not ; indeed, I am not sure that he has not 
rather a fellow-feeling for some of the greedy ones." And Uncle 
Ben laughed. 

Freddie thought after this that the friend could not be a very terrible 
person, so he was quite eager to go and meet Uncle Ben on the beach 
when afternoon came. 

At about three o'clock Amy and Freddie met Uncle Ben on the 
beach. The tide was rather low, so there were sands for some little 
way. To Freddy's surprise Uncle Ben was standing on a bit of rock 
looking out for them quite alone, no friend near. 

'* Where is your friend ? " anxiously asked Freddie. 

'* Out there," answered Uncle Ben, pointing to the sea. 

*' Is he in a boat?" asked Freddie. 

Just then Uncle Ben ran off to some little distance, and a great big 
Newfoundland dog dashed out of the water, and dropping a stick he 
shook himself, splashing Freddie and Amy not a little. You may 
suppose Freddie was surprised, but very pleased too, and Uncle Ben's 
friend was soon a great friend of his. 
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THORNS AND ROSES. 

By JULIA GODDARD. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Hi ERE was a dead 
silence. The girls 
wondered how 
Elizabeth dared to 
speak in such a 
manner to Mrs. 
Simmington. Mrs. 
Simmington was 
somewhat surprised 
herself; but she re- 
plied quietly, 
"I am sorry to have to suspect you, Miss 
Elizabeth, and I shall be very glad to find myself 
mistaken." 

Miss Alice looked sad ; and the tears were in 
Mademoiselle's eyes, for she remembered Eliza- 
beth's words, "I have done a mean thing to-day." 
She also remembered her anger, and her sorrow, 
and her earnest appeal for secresy. 

Could her little favourite indeed be in fault ? 
Circumstances were against her; and yet she 
could not believe it of her. 

Elizabeth was completely bewildered The 
room whirled round and round; voices were 
ringing in her ears ; every eye seemed to glare 
upon her. Mademoiselle was looking down on 
the table ; Phcebe was pale, and seemed much 
distressed ; and Janet Browne looked steadily at 
Elizabeth, and her glance seemed to say, " Can 
you have done it?" Effie Lee was regularly 
crying. 

Elizabeth's indignation gave her courage ; she 
stamped her foot, crying out, " What right have 
you to believe I am guilty ? I tell you I am 
innocent. Who will believe me ? Who will stand 
up for me ? " 

"I will, Elizabeth," said Effie Lee, springing 
to her side. " I don't believe you have done 
it" 
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Janet Browne gave Effie a scornful look, and 
Mrs. Simmington said, '' This is not a question 
of taking sides ; I must ask Miss Elizabeth some 
questions.'' 

"There's going to be a court of justice," 
whispered Janet Browne to Phoebe. "I hope 
your cousin will get through well Things look 
rather against her, don't they ? " 

" I thought she was a great friend of yours, or 
that you were her great friend," returned Phcebe 
sharply. 

"So I am, and I 'm very sorry she 's in trouble ; 
but she's too passionate." 

" You don't think she has done it ? " 

" Oh, no, I should hope not ; only she hates 
Effie Lee." 

"What makes you think so? has she ever told 
you so ? " 

" Not in so many words. Hush ! " 

For Mrs. Simmington had tapped twice on the 
table with her pencil, and every one moved into 
her place and sat down excepting Elizabeth, who 
stood beside Mrs. Simmington's chair. 

" When were you last in this room. Miss Eliza- 
beth?" 

" Yesterday afternoon — perhaps about five 
o'clock." 

"That was unusual What were you doing 
there?" 

" I was walking through." 

" Where did you come from ? " 

"From Mademoiselle's room. I had been 
having coffee with her." 

" Was any one else in the room ? " 

''Not at first: but as I got near the door 
leading to the playground I met Janet Browne.'* 

" Did she go into the school-room ? " 

" No, we went into the playground, and then 
I went home." 

"Janet Browne," said Mrs. Simmington, "did 
you go back to the school-room ? " 
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"No, I stayed in the playground until the tea- 
bell rang. Any of the girls will tell you so." 

" Yes," said several voices, " Janet went with 
Elizabeth as far as the gate, and then she was 
with us all the time, until we came in to tea." 

" When were you last in the school-room yes- 
terday, Janet Browne ? " 

" I was not there at all after we put away our 
things before dinner. I was just going in when 
I met Elizabeth." 

" Had Elizabeth her keys in her hand ? " 

"No." 

" How long had Elizabeth been there ? " 

" I don't know," replied Janet. 

" How long had you been there, Elizabeth ? " 

" Not a minute ; I was just passing through 
from the back hall" 

"And you did not go near the desks?" 

" No," answered Elizabeth, and then she hesi- 
tated. "Yes, I did," she said; "I touched 
Phoebe*s desk as I passed. I wanted to see if 
it was open." 

"Why?" 

" Because I had lent her my penknife and she 
had forgotten to give it back to me. I knew she 
had left it in her desk." 

" Did you try to open it with your key ? " 

" No ; I only touched the lid." 

"It isn't at all satisfactory," said Mrs, Sim- 
mington. " I don't like to think you have done 
such a thing, Elizabeth, and there is no actual 
proof that you have taken the essay ; and yet I 
cannot quite be certain that you are innocent, 
since everything seems against you. You were 
the only girl in the school-room on Wednesday 
afternoon ; you admit having tried to open one 
of the desks ; and your key fits the lock of Effie's 
desk." 

"Yes," said Elizabeth, "it's all against me; 
but I have not done it And if you believe that 
I have, I would rather not come to your school 
any more ; and if these girls believe that I have 
done it, I do not want to speak to them or have 
anything to do with them. I shaU go home to 
my father. I am very sorry I ever came to 
Roseleigh." 

Phoebe looked at her cousin in surprise. Eliza- 



beth held up her head, and her face glowed, and 
she was not in the least afraid — a strange excite- 
ment kept her up. Effie Lee said to herself, 
" She 's as innocent as I am." But many of the 
girls thought differently : they considered Eliza- 
beth a very impertinent girl, and a dreadful tem- 
per, and that she was facing out what she had 
done. 

" I know she didn't like Effie Lee," said one. 

" She was jealous of her because Phoebe was 
so fond of her," said another. 

"What a passion she is in ! " said a third 

Mrs. Simmington was a little puzzled : every- 
thing seemed to point to Elizabeth as the culprit, 
and yet there was something in the girl's manher 
— defiant though it was — that made her very 
doubtful about it 

"It is a very unfortunate affair," said Mrs. 
Simmington, "and I feel that nothing satisfac- 
tory has been found out I shall have to take 
further means to bring the matter to light. At 
present, though, the circumstances of Miss Eliza- 
beth Rose's key fitting the lock of Miss Lee's 
desk, and also as she is the only girl known to 
have been in the school-room yesterday after- 
noon, seem very much against her. Still, there 
is no proof strong enough to condemn her. She 
is placed in a very unpleasant position, and I 
am sure we shall all be glad to find that she is 
cleared from suspicion." 

Elizabeth was still standing ; she gave a hasty 
glance round the room, and in that glance caught 
Mademoiselle's eyes fixed upon her — ^and their 
glance expressed sympathy and encouragement. 

"You may sit down. Miss Elizabeth," said 
Mrs. Simmington. 

And Elizabeth walked down the school-room, 
and seated herself by Mademoiselle. 

"Miss Lee," said Mrs. Simmington, "have 
you a copy of your essay ? " 

"No." 

" That is a pity, for it takes away your chance 
of the prize ; and you have done so well in com- 
position, that you had a very good chance of 
it" 

The tears came into Effie Lee's eyes. She had 
worked so hard, and she had hoped that the prize 
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might be hers. It seemed hard to lose it in this 
way, without any fault of her own. 

Elizabeth was watching her. 

"And they think I have done this," thought 
she to herself, as she drew nearer to Mademoi- 
selle, and timidly laid her hand upon that of the 
little Frenchwoman. 

" Mademoiselle," she whispered, " I did not 
do it" 

Mademoiselle alone heard the whisper, and 
she looked earnestly at Elizabeth. 

" I hope not, Elizabeth. No, I do not believe 
you can have done such a thing, Elizabeth." 

Elizabeth clasped the hand that hers rested 
upon, and felt happier. 

But when school was over, and she found her- 
self in the playground, she again felt how hard 
it was to be suspected. Many of the girls seemed 
to think it was so certain that she had done it, 
that she was glad to go away to avoid hearing 
their half-whispered remarks. 

Nep was waiting at the gate, and Elizabeth 
knelt down and threw her arms around his neck. 

" Oh, Nep, Nep ! I am in trouble, my dog," 
said Elizabeth, as she laid her cheek against the 
dog's soft head. 

Nep seemed to understand, for he walked 
home very gravely beside her. He did not frisk 
as usual, but knew that something was the matter, 
and from time to time licked Elizabeth's hand. 

" You can tell Aunt Susan about it," said Eliza- 
beth, abruptly, as they drew near the house. 

But Phoebe said, " It will trouble Aunt Susan, 
Elizabeth ; and I daresay to-morrow, or the next 
day, it will all be found out" 

" I wish I had never come here," she said, 
" that I had never gone to school. Who would 
have thought that things would turn out in this 
way, and that I should be suspected of stealing 
Effie's essay, and of telling stories and being so 
wicked ? I can't bear it ! oh, I can't bear it ! I 
must go back to my father." 

And Elizabeth sprang up, flung her hat on the 
bed, and went to the little writing-table that stood 
in one comer of the room. She took out pens 
and paper, and sat down to write, but her hand 
trembled so that she could scarcely hold the 
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pen ; at length she managed to steady her fingeis, 
and in somewhat scrawly writing, wrote as fol- 
lows : — 

"My dear Father, — Come and fetch me 
home. I am more unhappy than I can tell you. 
At school they think I steal and tell falsehoods, 
and am a wicked girl ; but you know it is not 
true, and so you must come to me, for I have 
not many friends. Set off as soon as you get 
my letter, for I must come home. — Your very 
unhappy Elizabeth." 

Then she sealed and stamped her letter, and 
took it downstairs to]'put with the others for the 
postman. 

She felt a litde happier when she had done 
this, for she knew that her father would come to 
Roseleigh, and that her troubles would then be 
over. 

" This is a thorn that I have not made," said 
Elizabeth; **it is the worst thorn that has ever 
pricked me." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

|LIZABETH taken the essay!" ex- 
claimed Dick, to whom Phoebe had 
been explaining the matter ; " Eliza- 
beth ! She has no more taken it than I have. 
I never heard of anything so absurd." 

" Then you feel quite sure that she did not do 
it ? " said Phoebe. " I am so glad ! " 

" Sure ! Of course I am. Why, you don't 
mean to say that you ever thought there was the 
slightest probability of such a thing?" 

<' I did not think that Elizabeth could have 
done such a thing, and yet it all fitted in so well 
— numbers of the girls think she did it You see, 
Dick, she has been rather rude to Effie several 
times ; and in spite of Effie's trying to be polite, 
she will not take any notice of her. And this 
has been spoken of. And yet Effie does not 
believe that she has done it," added Phoebe; 
** she said at once that she did not believe that 
Elizabeth had done it" 
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''Effie has more sense than the rest," said 
Dick. 

" And Effie has the most to lose, for if the essay 
is not found she loses her chance of the prize." 

"And who will get it?" asked Dick, quickly. 

"I do not 
know." 

"Will Janet 
Browne?" 

"I think not; 
there are one or 
two better than 
she is in com- 
position." 

" Humph 1" 

"What are 
you thinking 
about, Dick ? " 

"Tm not ex- 
actly thinking 
of anything. 
Tm in a sort of 
labyrinth, and 
am trying to 
make my way 
through it." 

"I can't help 
thinking it has 
all something to 
do with Crusoe 
Island." 

"Nonsense, 
Phoebe! At any 
rate, that will be 
all over in a few 
days, for next 
Wednesday is 
the grand open- 
ing day and the 
boat proces- 
sion: the large 

boat first with honoured guests, the small one 
bringing up the rear." 

"But with Effie having lost her prize, and Eliza- 
both being suspected, they will not be very 
cheerful." 

"Effie's conscience is clear, so is Elizabeth's, 
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and we shall all believe in her." Fhcebe shook 
her head. 

" That won't be enough for Elizabeth." 
" It may all be cleared up by then," said Dick. 
But it was not cleared up by Wednesday ; no 

new light was 
thrown upon 
the mystery. 
The prizes were 
given out, and 
Alice Walton 
took the com- 
position prize. 

"I wish we 
could divideit," 
shesaid to Effie, 
"for I do not 
feel that I have 
gained it pro- 
. perly." 

Janet Browne 
was less com- 
municative 
than usual to 
Elizabeth, in- 
deed she did 
not take much 
notice of her. 

Elizabeth 
could not help 
feeling it, and 
said to her, 
" Surely, Janet, 
you do not sus- 
pect me. You 
know me better 
than the others 
do." 
Janet laughed. 
"Oh, no! I 
don't for a mo- 
ment suspect you ; but you seem to suspect your- 
self. Why don't you rouse up and be more 
cheerful ? You are taking all the discredit upon 
yourself by being so nervous and shamefaced. 
The least thing makes you start ; and you used 
to be as bold as a lion. Well, never mind, we 
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will pay them out for their unkindness yet The 
day of triumph is coming." 

Elizabeth did not feel as if any cheerfulness or 
any triumph could ever come to her again. As 
Janet said, she started when any one spoke to her 
as though she expected to hear some new accu- 
sation. And she kept close to Miss Alice and 
Mademoiselle, as though she needed their pro- 
tection. 

Miss Alice watched her narrowly, so did Mrs. 
Simmington, and their verdict was, " It is un- 
accountable. Everything seems to point to 
Elizabeth, and yet one cannot believe that she 
is guilty." 

Mademoiselle was sympathetic : she took Eliza- 
beth to her room and talked to her. 

"My child," she said, "can you not think of 
anything to prove that you have not done this ? " 

"Nothing but my word, Mademoiselle; and 
they do not believe me." 

" What was Miss Janet Browne doing in the 
school-room ? " 

"She was not doing anything ; I only met her 
at the door, and she • turned back with me and 
went to the playground." 

"Elizabeth," said Mademoiselle, suddenly, "do 
you think Janet always speaks the truth?" 

Elizabeth grew scarlet. A vague idea that was 
half-formed in her mind was becoming clearer, 
but she made no answer: what right had she to 
throw suspicion on any one else ? No, hard as 
it was, she would bear it until the truth came out. 
Dick's hearty unbelief in the idea that she was 
guilty had encouraged her greatly, and his further 
speech, — " Don't be downhearted, Elizabeth, it 
will all be cleared up : truth always comes out in 
the end," — had made her more willing to bear 
the present trial. 

"Elizabeth," said Mademoiselle again, "just 
tell me if you are quite sure of Janet Browne's 
truthfulness." 

But Elizabeth was silent, for all at once various 
occasions on which she had felt a little doubtful 
about Janet rose up to her mind. But still, she 
could not say that Janet had ever told her an 
actual falsehood. 

Mademoiselle did not repeat the question, but 
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she said to herself, " The child is not certain, but 
she will not say anything against her friend. Not 
much of a friend, however," continued Mademoi- 
selle to herself. 

And Elizabeth was thinking almost the same, 
for her eyes were opening. Was she beginning 
to lose faith in Janet Browne ? 

Then Mademoiselle talked of other things, and 
at last she said, "You and I are going to have a 
treat on Wednesday — that has Miss Susan Rose 
arranged. It will be the first day of the holidays, 
and you will come to me at three o'clock ; and 
we shall together share a most pleasant surprise. 
I do not know what, and I do not seek to know, 
but we shall be happy together. So must thou 
forget all this trouble, for, my child, those who 
know thee best do not believe this evil about 
thee. Mrs. Simmington is much distressed, and 
is doing all she can to clear it up and to take it 
from thy shoulders." 

" Is she ? " exclaimed Elizabeth, with a gleam 
of satisfaction that almost set a smile on her face. 

"Yes, and Miss Alice too. Take courage, 
Elizabeth, for thou hast friends." 

"And Wednesday?" said Elizabeth. ' 

" Thou wilt come to me. I am in the dark as 
to this surprise, but we will find the light together." 

And Elizabeth went away comforted. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

[UESDAY was the giving out of the 
prizes. Alice Walton had taken the 
composition prize, and Elizabeth had 
had two prizes (one for French and one for 
music) and her progress had been much com- 
mended. But she felt no pleasure in receiving 
them ; she would willingly have given up both 
to clear away the cloud that hung over 
her. It was all very well to feel patient and 
courageous whilst she was alone with Mademoi- 
selle, but when she found herself in the midst of 
the girls, most of whom suspected her of having 
committed a mean action and of seeking to cover 
it by falsehood, it was very different, and she 
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crept into the background to hide herself from 
notice. 

Phcebe had also a prize, and Effie Lee took 
the highest prize in music. 

After the prizes were given out the girls had 
coffee and lemonade and ices, and at half-past 
twelve they were to go away. The boxes were 
all packed, and Mrs. Simmington was saying 
good bye to them. One by one they drove off. 

Janet Browne came up to Elizabeth. " Good 
bye till our next meeting, which may be sooner 
than you expect I have much to thank you for, 
in all the hints and information you have given 
me ; and Bob and Tom are much obliged to you 
also." 

Elizabeth looked at her. 

" Now, my dear, do not pretend that you don't 
know what I mean : we understand each other 
quite well, and our hour of triumph is coming. 
The enemy will be discomfited, never fear, and 
we shall put them to rout, as we read in history." 

So saying, with another " Good bye," Janet 
Browne departed. 

"What does she mean?" asked Phoebe. 

" Oh, nothing," returned Elizabeth. But she 
blushed painfully, for now her doubts of Janet 
Browne's sincerity were gaining ground. 

Effie Lee went away next, and Phoebe said 
she would walk to the vicarage with her. 

" Will you go too, Elizabeth ? " 

"No, thank you; I will go home." And 
Elizabeth took up her prizes and slipped away 
without saying good bye to any one. 

She hoped it would be the last time she should 
be in Mrs. Simmington's house. She was counting 
the days until she could hear from her father, for 
her whole desire was to get away from Roseleigh 
and from Mrs. Simmington's. She should be sorry 
to leave Mademoiselle, but they would have one 
pleasant day together, though she did not know 
what it would be. 

*" To-morrow is Wednesday," said Elizabeth to 
herself, " and I shall be sure to hear from my 
father. I don't care now about going to Seaford. 
Phoebe and Dick may have it all to themselves ; 
not but what Dick has behaved well enough 
about the essay. I 'm glad he doesn't think I Ve 
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taken it, and I know he would do anything to get 
it cleared up." 

But Elizabeth was not to get a letter from her 
father for a long time, for he had been obliged 
to go abroad on some very important business, 
and had sailed before Elizabeth's letter could 
reach him. 

This was the news that Wednesday's post 
brought, and Elizabeth sat down and cried 
bitterly, and would not be consoled. No one 
but herself knew about her letter, so ho one 
knew the great cause of disappointment, — Aunt 
Susan attributed it to her not seeing her father 
in the holidays, as had been arranged when she 
came to Roseleigh. Elizabeth felt as if she were 
utterly forsaken : all the spirit that she had tried 
to keep up fled, and she went away to her own 
room, where she could give full vent to her grief. 

" My eyes are as red as they were the day I 
came here," said Elizabeth, looking at herself in 
the glass. 

" Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! " cried the cuckoo from 
the clock. And Elizabeth felt as if she hated it, 
because it was the first sound that had struck her 
at Roseleigh. 

The sun was shining. She wished it did not 
shine — why could it not rain, and be dull and 
dark? that would be more in accordance with 
her feelings. 

It was certainly a splendid day, and not too 
warm, though it was hot July, for there was a 
gentle south wind blowing that stirred the summer 
air. It was just the sort of day that Phcebe had 
hoped they might have for the grand entertain- 
ment on Crusoe Island. 

But somehow Phcebe and Dick did not feel as 
merry as they had expected to feel. Everything 
had gone well : the castle was in order, the table 
was laid out, the flowers were in the vases on the 
brackets ; there were only the provisions to take 
out of the hampers, and the tea and coffee to 
make — and Phcebe was to do that, for she and 
Leonard were to go first to make all ready to 
receive the guests. 

But, in spite of all this, Phoebe wished for the 
hundredth time that she had never had any secret 
from Elizabeth, and she said in her heart, 
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^ Aunt Susan was right : these mysteries are a 
mistake." 

At dinner-time Elizabeth's eyes were still red, 
and she gave an occasional sob. 

"We shall have another letter in less than a 
month from your father," said Aunt Sausan, "and 
we must do all that we can to comfort you in the 
meantime, Elizabeth." 

But to Elizabeth a month seemed a lifetime. 

"We have a fine day for our treat, whatever it 
may be," continued Aunt Susan. "You and I, 
Elizabeth, are going to have a very wonderful and 
pleasant surprise : I am as much in the dark as 
you and Mademoiselle are?" 

Elizabeth made no reply. 

When the three children were left alone, Dick 
said, "You are not to try to guess anything, Eliza- 
beth — it must all come like magic." 

" I shall not try to guess," said Elizabeth : " I 
don't care anything about it — I would rather not 

go- 
Phoebe's face fell 

" But you will go to please us, Elizabeth, won't 
you ? " said Dick ; " Mademoiselle will be so 
disappointed if you don't go." 

" Perhaps she will be. I think she likes me^ at 
any rate." 

" And don't you think any one else does ? " 
asked Phoebe, struck with the emphasis Elizabeth 
put on her words. 

" No, I don't think any one does." 

"Elizabeth!" exclaimed Phoebe, in dismay, 
"don't you think I do?" 

"No." 

" Nor Dick, nor Aunt Susan ? " 

" No. I don't think any one cares for me," 
said Elizabeth, in a low tone, " except Mademoi- 
selle, and I shall be glad to go home again — I 
want to go." 

" AVhy, Elizabeth, what fancy has got into your 
head ? Only wait till this afternoon, and you will 
see that you are quite mistaken." 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

" Perhaps," said Phoebe, who had been looking 
very thoughtfully at her cousin, "perhaps this 
afternoon may clear up many things." 

" It cannot," answered Elizabeth, decidedly. 
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"Well," said Dick, "just give it a chance, 
Elizabeth. Do go, to please us, for this once; 
only this once, and then you need not ever do 
anything for us again unless you like." 

" I suppose I shall have to go, whether I please 
or not," returned Elizabeth, sullenly. 

"No, you need not," replied Dick, quickly; 
" no one will make you go : Aunt Susan won't, 
and we can't But if you stay at home, half our 
pleasure will have gone and you will spoil every- 
thing. Of course you can do as you please, but 
perhaps you will be sorry for it, as you have been 
before when you did not trust us." And Dick 
walked out of the room. 

" I 've made Dick angry," said Elizabeth, "and 
I 'm not sorry for it I am glad to see that other 
people can be in a temper sometimes as well as 
myself." 

Phoebe did not reply, but she turned towards 
the door, where she made a pause. 

" I am sorry that you will not go," she said. 

"But I am going," said Elizabeth. "I've 
changed my mind. Perhaps, as Dick says, I 
might be sorry afterwards that I did not oblige 
you this once, just for the last time. If I go I 
shall not feel that I have been disobliging when 
I go away. For, Phoebe, I am going to tell you 
a secret, and you are not to tell it until I give 
you leave : I have written to my father to ask 
him to come and take me home, for I am not 
going to stay at Roseleigh any longer." 

" Elizabeth ! " cried Phoebe. 

But Elizabeth sprang past her, and left her 
standing overcome with wonder and consterna- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

[HREE o'clock. The cuckoo criei 

"Cuckoo! cuckoo!" and Elizabeth 

ran downstairs. 

She did not care to see Aunt Susan, or Phoebe, 

or Dick, so she slipped out by the hall door and 

down the drive, and found Mademoiselle waiting 

for her at the gate. 
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''You are late; Miss Rose has already gone 
to the Vicarage." 

" To the Vicarage ! " repeated Elizabeth, " what 
has the Vicarage to do with oixr afternoon ? " 

"That I do not know, but we are to hasten 
there." 

Elizabeth felt almost inclined to turn back : it 
was all a plot of the Lees and her cousins, and 
she disliked the whole of them. 

"Thorns, thorns, thorns ! " she said to herself, 
but she walked on beside Mademoiselle. 

In the drawing-room at the Vicarage she found 
her aunt, and Mr. Lee, and Effie. 

"Waitmg to be summoned," said Effie to 
Mademoiselle. "I can't think what this mys- 
terious entertainment is going to be." 

" Don't you know? " asked Elizabeth, abruptly. 

" Oh, no, I *m not in the secret — only the boys 

and Dick and Phcebe. Phoebe has gone off with 

Leonard somewhere or other, and we have to 

. wait here until Philip comes to tell us it is time 

to start" 

"Where?" 

"That I do not know either," returned Effie. 

Mr. Lee was looking at his watch. 

"Half-past three," said he. "I suppose we are 
going to have something very elaborate, from the 
preparations of the last six weeks. I have been 
obliged to be deaf and blind on several occasions, 
and all the consultations have been with Mrs. 
Green." 

" Dick has been quite absorbed," said Aunt 
Susan, ''and Phoebe has been working busily; 
but I have not been taken into confidence." 

" Janet was wrong about Effie's knowing any- 
thing," thought Elizabeth; " and Aunt Susan and 
Mr. Lee did not know anything either." And she 
began to think of Dick's words that things might 
be made clearer than she had thought possible. 

"Ah, there is Philip at last," said Effie, who 
had been looking out of the window. "Oh, Philip, 
we are quite tired of waiting — do say that every- 
thing is ready for starting." 

" Yes, everything is ready." And he flung open 
the French window. The party stepped out upon 
the lawn, Elizabeth keeping close to Made- 
moiselle. 



" We will go together. Mademoiselle," said she, 
slipping her arm within Mademoiselle's. 

Through the rose-garden, through the cricket- 
field, down to the edge of the water. 

To the Glen Pool I 

Yes, there was the boat in which Elizabeth had' 
seen her cousins go off with the Lees to the 
island. And not far off she saw the bushes 
amongst which she had been hidden. She drew 
closer to Mademoiselle, for a strange revulsion of 
feeling was taking possession of her. 

Somehow she seemed to be feeling that she 
had been very mean in having watched them, 
especially since she found that Effie had been 
no more in the secret than she had been. 

The great boat was decorated with flowers, 
and there was a flag flying at the prow. The 
seats were covered with scarlet, and there were 
mats for the feet Aunt Susan, Mademoiselle, 
and Elizabeth were seated in the best places, and 
Dick and Mr. Lee took the oars. 

" Effie must come with me in the small boat," 
said Philip, " and we will follow in your wake." 

And the boats started 

" Where are we going ? " asked Effie. 

" To Crusoe Island," replied Dick ; " an island 
that has been given up to the wild fowl and the 
water-lilies, but now a castle is erected upon it, 
in which this company will to4ay assemble in 
order to partake of an inaugural banquet" 

" What a grand speech, Dick ! " said Effie. 

" See," continued Dick, " the flag is floating in 
the breeze — the union flag of the Lees and the 
Roses. Under its folds may wc all dwell in peace, 
in mirth, and in unity." 

Elizabeth looked over the still waters. The 
plash of the oars had a soothing sound ; the 
gentle wind swept softly over her face. 

Mademoiselle was laughing and chatting gaily. 

"I do like these out-of-door festivals," she 
said; "how pleasant is the day, how beautiful 
the water ! Yes, Elizabeth, let us be happy to- 
gether." 

Was the sunshine really creeping into Eliza- 
beth's heart again? Were there indeed some 
roses to be found where all had appeared to be 
thorns ? 
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On plashed the oars steadily with the soothing 
sound Elizabeth's heart was growing calmer, 
even happier. She was going at last to see the 
island in the Glen Pool, and as the boat glided 
along she fell into a kind of dream. She must 
be dreaming ; she could not be awake, for she 
did not feel half so angry with Dick as she had 
done in the morning. She listened to Aunt Susan 
and Mademoiselle, who were talking over some 



old adventures in the little sea-coast village in 
France. Mrs. Simmington's school died away from 
her mind; she thought only of the present 
moment, which placed her in a new fairy comer 
of the world ; and she held Mademoiselle's hand 
tight, for she feared that if she loosed it all this 
pleasantness might slip away. 
And so the boats floated on. 



(To be continued.) 



Fishermen, pray catch some fish. 
And bring us home, lor tea, a dish. 
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CHAPTER X. 




DGAR, the faithful 
page, had been 
dispatched earlier 
in the day with a 
horse to the other 
side of the lake, 
where Hugo and 
Sybil purposed 
landing. And as 
the day closed in 
and a moonless 
night drew on, the 
little boat was pulled close up to the shore, 
where Hugo found Edgar standing, holding a 
black horse, the swiftest and best in the Fitz- 
allen stable. It was arranged that Hugo and 
Sybil should mount this horse, " Black Dragon," 
as he was called, and that they should speed as 
swiftly as might be through the country till they 
reached Hugo Spencer's home, where dwelt his 
father in retirement, since the death of his lady 
wife a few years before. A most worthy aged 
man was he, who lived in the midst of many re- 
tainers on a goodly estate some thirty miles or 
so from Fitzallen. 

The way Hugo chose was lengthy, because he 
had crossed the lake at a part far distant from 
Spencer Castle, therefore he had, in a great 
measure, to retrace his steps in order to get into 
the track which would take him home ; but this 
he had done in order to avoid the road which 
the Baron of Bridthorpe would be likely to take. 
Sybil, wbo was well accustomed to ride her 
gentle white palfrey, yet could not help feeling 
nervous at trusting herself upon the large and 
fiery steed she now saw before her. Black 
Dragon stood a good sixteen hands high, and 
was indeed a horse of strength and mettle. She 



spake no word of her nervous fears, though, to 
Hugo, feeling that now was the time to show 
herself worthy of both father and mother, and, 
calling all the courage she could command to 
her aid, she stood silently by the great black 
horse while Hugo mounted, and then sprang 
lightly, as he partly lifted her, up in front of him ; 
and ere many minutes had passed Hugo and 
Sybil were dashing through a dark forest, leav- 
ing the lake far behind them. 

Edgar warned his young master ere they 
parted at the lake that the Baron of Bridthorpe's 
men were abroad, that as he had sped with Black 
Dragon through the summer twilight, he had 
heard and seen signs of the base baron's men-at- 
arms. Hugo dispatched his trusty follower back 
towards Fitzallen, in the boat in which he had 
rowed Sybil over the lake, and bidding him as- 
sure the Lady Elfrida of the safety of her child, 
so far, told him also to bid* the dear lady be of 
good cheer, and to rest content that succour 
would very shortly arrive from Spencer. Then 
giving Edgsg- certain injunctions about the better 
defence of Fitzallen Castle, that Hugo had 
pondered over since his departiure, the page 
and his master parted, and the boat disappeared 
over the dark waters of the lake, almost as soon 
as Black Dragon bore his riders over the 
ground. 

For some distance as they rode along neither 
Hugo nor Sybil spoke, indeed, the young girl 
could only cling to her protector, fearful each 
moment lest she should lose her seat so wildly 
the gallant horse bounded forward. Sybil was 
safe enough, though, for Hugo held her firmly 
with one hand, while he skilfully guided the 
horse with the other. 

At last Sybil found voice, and murmured, 
"Hugo, dear Hugo, are we safe?" 

''Safe, dearest, ay safe enough, and when day- 
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light dawns we shall have crossed the drawbridge 
of Spencer, and be surrounded by our people," 
said Hugo cheerfully. 

"What was it Edgar whispered to thee ere we 
mounted?" now asked Sybil, — for the lad had 
taken good care that Hugo's ear alone should 
catch the warning he had given. 

"Dear Sybil," replied the young. man, "hold 
tightly on to me, and keep up thy little heart, 
there is no need to tell thee all the gossip that 
my page would whisper in mine ear. Be hope- 
ful, dear, and have good courage, 't is but a few 
hours more of trial ere we are safely housed, 
and amongst friends and sturdy warriors, who I 
waiiant will die, ere one hair of thy precious- 
little head be touched or endangered" 

There was silence again for a minute or two, 
while Black Dragon dashed on over an open 
part of the country, which they now had to cross. 
Presently they came to the foot of a steep hill, or 
mountain, as it might be called, up the side of 
which Black Dragon found uncertain and perilous 
footing, but the noble beast set his broad chest 
gallantly to the task, and in spite of rolling stones, 
and a few slips, which might have ended the 
troubles of the young people in whom we are 
mterested somewhat suddenly, the trio reached 
its summit in safety. Hugo would fain have 
dismounted and led the horse up the steep ascent, 
but he saw that Sybil was neither in a fit state 
to keep her seat alone, nor was she capable of 
dismounting and making the ascent on foot 

Once having reached the mountain top, they 
found a large spread of table land covered 
with brushwood and heather. Here Hugo dis- 
mounted, and lifting Sybil from the saddle, gave 
the gallant horse breathing time, and a minute to 
gaze round him through the starlit night Black 
Dragon stood with quivering nostril and shaking 
flank, for even his iron nerves had suffered 
from the rapid pace and perilous ascent he had 
just made. He sniffed at the short sweet grass 
which grew round him, and then even croj^ped 
a few mouthfuls a — sign Hugo thought that 
showed he was sufficiently recovered for them 
to mount. This they did, and were again speed- 



ing across the coimtry at Black Dragon's longest 
stretch. 

Once over the couple of miles or so of open 
country, they had to descend the hill they had 
mounted. It was a gentle decline — very unlike 
the steep ascent they had lately made. The track 
was overhung with trees, growing on a bank on 
the one side and a gentle slope on the other, on 
which stood clumps of fme oaks which were now 
thick with their summer foliage. 

As Black Dragon's pace grew slower Sybil 
again could not refrain frdm giving vent to her 
fears. This time her anxiety was for her mother. 

" Oh, Hugo ! " cried she, " how could I leave 
my mother ? What terrible scenes may not now 
be taking place at dear Fitzallen ? and all this 
trouble has been brought through me. Oh, my 
darling mother! how could I leave thee?" 
And the poor girl fell to weeping bitterly. 

In vain Hugo strove to console her by telling 
her she would only have added to her mother's 
troubles had she remained, but her lamentations 
were sad to hear. Sybil presently recovered 
herself, and was seeking to put a bolder face 
upon matters as Hugo assured her that but a 
very few miles now divided them from Spencer 
Castle, and that once there succour would 
quickly be dispatched to the Lady Elfrida, when 
Black Dragon pricked up his ears, and turned 
his head uneasily to the side. Hugo stopped 
speaking, and both he and Sybil anxiously lis- 
tened. As they did so they distinctly heard the 
sound of horses' hoofs approaching, and the 
clanking of steel. Hugo quickly turned his horse 
on to the sward, and swiftly, though silently, 
took up his position in one of the clumps of trees. 
He dismoiinted and assisted Sybil to the ground, 
then placing her behind him, and amidst the 
thickest grove of trees and underwood, he stood 
by the head of his gallant charger and watched 
a troop of horsemen pass by, mounting the hill- 
side by the track they had but now left By the 
badge on helmet and shield Hugo had no diffi- 
culty in feeling certain that, they were the men- 
at-arms, the followers of the wicked and lawless 
Baron. 



{To be continued.) 
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IPE are the apples, round, rosy, and red ; 

Rich is the fruit, though the summer has fled ; 
Golden the pippins that hang from the tree — 
Come, pluck the ripe apples and throw them to 
me. 

Russet and crimson, golden and brown, 

Are the sad pretty leaves that are fluttering 

down ; 
The sun shines out brightly, and sheds a warm 

glow. 
Although through the trees the autumn winds blow. 



The birds are all silent, there 's hardly a sound, 
Though insects still look at us up from the ground ; 
Here and there peeps a flower from out the rank grass. 
Just to give us a welcome, you know, as we pass. 

Far away are the swallows, how swiftly they fly ! 
Not one will remain in old England to die ; 
They revel in sunshine, in warmth, and in light. 
And I cannot but think that the swallows are right. 

Yet each of the seasons bring its own store 

Of joy to the children, perhaps something more ; 

Perhaps they grow wiser as time swiftly flies. 

And things gain a fresh meaning each month to their eyes. 

Then gather the apples, round, rosy, and red, 
For sweet is the fruit, though the summer is fled ; 
And gather up wisdom as time passes by. 
For childhood and youth both rapidly fly. 
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HERE was once a 
King and Queen 
who loved each 
other so dearly that 
they were truly 
happy; and so were 
- all their subjects. 
So happy a place 
was their kingdom, 
that it was called 
Happy Land. It 
happened that a 
neighboxiring kingdom was governed very dif- 
ferently: the King there desired nothing but 
hard blows. He was an ugly fellow, who liked 
to make people miserable. This kingdom was 
called Sad Land. 

These two Kings went to war. This war was 
caused by the envy of the wicked King, who 
determined to kill or take captive all the good 
King's people. 

One day a courier arrived, who brought the 
terrible news that the good King was dead, and 
the wicked conqueror was marching upon Happy 
Land. In a few hours he entered the palace in full 
armour, ascended to the Queen's chamber, seized 
her, and twisting her long and beautiful hair three 
times round his hand, threw her over his shoulder 
like a sack of com, carried her thus downstairs, 
and mounted with her upon his large black horse. 
The wicked King imprisoned the hapless 
Queen in a tower, at the top of which she oc- 
cupied a very small and unfurnished room. 
The gaoler who had the care of her, gave her 
each morning but three boiled peas, with a 
small piece of black bread. One evening, as 
she was spinning (for the wicked King made 
her work hard), she saw a pretty little mouse 
come in through a hole. She said to it, " Alas, 
dear little thing ! what dost thou come to seek ? 
I have only three peas for myself the whole day 
long; if thou art hungry thou hadst better go." 
The little mouse ran here and there, and danced 
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about merrily. It amused the Queen so much, 
that she gave it the only pea she had left for her 
supper. As soon as she had done so, she saw 
upon the table an excellent partridge, beautifully 
cooked, and two boxes of delicious sugar-plums. 
She ate her supper thankfully, and threw some 
bon-bons to the mouse. When morning came 
the gaoler brought the Queen her three peas in 
a large dish to annoy her. The little mouse 
came and ate them all three, and the bread also ; 
the Queen had no dinner. She was very angry 
with the mouse. " The wicked little thing wishes 
to starve me," said she. As she was going to 
put the cover on the empty dish, she saw it fill 
with most delicious things to eat She was de- 
lighted, and made a good meaL 

In a few days from this, a beautiful little baby- 
girl was born to the poor Queen. She greatly 
rejoiced at it, but her grief changed to anguish 
when she was told that the wicked King meant 
to take it from her and bring it up, and at the 
age of sixteen marry her to his deformed and 
hideous son. While she was weeping she saw the 
little mouse playing with some straw. She took 
some up, and set to work upon it " If there is 
straw enough," said she, '' I will make a basket, 
put my little girl in it, and give her out of the 
window to the furst person who will take care of 
her." The Queen finished the basket, and looked 
out of the window to see how long the cord 
should be by which she intended letting the 
basket down, when she saw a little old woman 
standing there. The Queen asked her if she 
would take her child and nurse it 

The old woman answered, ^'I am very dainty in 
my eating. I will take care of your baby if you 
will give me a nice little mouse to eat I am very 
fond of them." The Queen began to cry, and 
said, "There is but one mouse that comes into my 
chamber, and that is so pretty that I cannot kill it" 

"Oh!" cried the old woman, "you love a 
mouse, then, better than your child?" And 
away she hobbled in a great rage apparently. 
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The Queen went to the basket in which she 
had laid her baby, and wept bitterly. Presently 
the little mouse got into the basket. The Queen 
then cried, "Oh, little mouse, how dearly thy 
preservation has cost me ! " As she uttered the 
exclamation the mouse changed into a beautiful 
fairy, who said, "I only wished to try your heart. 
I was the old woman, as well as the little mouse." 
She embraced the Queen and kissed the little 
Princess, and endowed her with every good gift. 
She promised to take the baby, to whom the 
Queen gave the name of Pretilina, and let the 
basket down outside the window by a cord. She 
then stopped a minute to change herself back 
into a mouse, and desceqded the cord ; but she 
instantly returned in great trouble — the child had 
been stolen ! 

"All is lost!" cried she; "my enemy, the 
fairy Hateful, has carried the baby away. Alas ! 
I know not how we shall recover her." The 
Queen nearly died of grief. The wicked King 
just then came in, and, finding the baby gone, 
threatened to hang the Queen. He was about 
to do so, when the kind fairy, who had made 
herself invisible, gave him a push, and he fell 
down knocking all his front teeth out. She then 
carried the Queen off to her beautiful castle. 

Fifteen years passed away, and Pretilina had 
not been found by her anxious mother. At last 
news came that the wicked King's son wanted 
to marry his turkey keeper. The fairy mouse 
hearing this had her suspicions, and transported 
herself into the poultry-yard, where she discov- 
ered Pretilina. The fairy knew her at once, and 
could not help admiring her great beauty. The 
frightfully deformed Prince was begging her to 
marry him, and the poor girl was in tears. She 
refused the ugly Prince's hand with such deter- 
mination, that at last he left her in a fury, but 
returned in a few minutes with his father, and 
they agreed to shut her up in a tower, where 
she could see nothing but the sky. 

The fairy returned to the Queen, and told her 
what she had discovered. The poor mother re- 
joiced that her daughter was found, but was in 
despair at the cruel treatment of the poor Prin- 
cess. However, the fairy said, " Take courage, 
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I am going to worry them so much that you will 
be satisfied." So she transformed herself mto 
a mouse again, and hid herself under the 
King's bolster, and as soon as he settled to 
sleep she bit his ears and his nose. The people 
hearing his cries ran in, and then she went to 
the son's room and nibbled him as she had 
nibbled his father, only worse, for she attacked 
his eyes — one of which was already blind. He 
rose like a madman, and rushed, sword in hand, 
to his father's room. The King had his sword 
beside him. He scolded his son for being in 
such a fury, and the son, who was blind, did not 
recognize his father's voice, and fell upon him. 
The wicked King, greatly enraged, wounded his 
son, and then all the subjects, who hated them 
both, dragged them off to the river and threw 
them in, quite delighted to get rid of them. 

The fairy now sought the Queen, and they 
hastened to the Black Tower, where Pretilina 
was shut up under more than forty locks. The 
fairy struck the great door three times with a 
little wand of hazel wood. It flew open, as did 
all the others. They found the poor Princess 
very sad. The Queen threw herself upon her 
neck, telling her she was her mother, and related 
to her the story of her life. The Princess was 
overjoyed at the good news. She fell at the 
Queen's feet, and kissed her hands \nany times, 
and affectionately caressed the fairy who touched 
her with her wand, and immediately she was 
clothed in the most splendid dress, and covered 
with beautiful jewels. "Let us lose no time, now," 
said the fairy ; " let us go into the great hall and 
harangue the people." She walked first, both her- 
self and the Queen being most beautifully attired. 

The hall was quite full, and the good fairy 
addressed the people. She told them they should 
have for their Queen the Princess they saw before 
them, who was the daughter of the good King 
and Queen of Happy Land 

The people were delighted and shouted for 
joy, and the next morning the fairy presented a 
charming Prince as a husband for Pretilina— 
she had been to the end of the world to fetch 
him. And the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed amidst the greatest rejoicing. 
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WONDER if you would like to 
hear about "our poor goose," as 
my little daughter Lily calls him: 
I think so, therefore I will teU you 
about him. One day when it hap- 
pened to be very hot this summer, Lily came 
running into the drawing-room crying out, all in 
one breath, "Oh, mother, darling, do come and 
see, there is a drove of poor ducks being driven 
down the road, there are such a number, and the 
poor things look so tired, and one of them has a 
broken wing, I think, and he keeps tumbling 
down every minute, and I think he has some- 
thing the matter with his beak, and oh 1 do come 
and see, and buy him, and let us pet him up and 
make him well!" 

Accordingly I went to the road to see, but the 
ducks had vanished round the comer. However, 
I happened to meet with our milkman in his 
cart, and I begged him to drive after the ducks 
and bring me the one about which my little girl 
was so troubled, — and we described the poor 
duck to him. Off drove the milkman at full 
speed, and presently returned, bringing a very sun- 
burnt, somewhat dirty-looking tramp in the cart 
with him, and in the arms of this tramp, behold 
ai goose, or gander, not a duck at all; however a 
duck Lily chose to call the poor creature, and 
it certainly was the bird she meant me to take 
compassion upon, for it had drooping wing, lame 
leg, and maimed beak. "Why this is a goose, 
Lily," said I, rather surprised. 

"Never mind," cried Lily, "buy the poor, dear 
duck or goose — whichever it is mamma, darling — 
and let us make him well and happy." 

And so the end was that I boij§ht him, and 
we all at once set to work to mako^him as com- 
fortable and contented as we could He was 
frightened of everything and everybody, he was 
terribly hungry, and thirsty, and extremely dirty. 
We gkve him water and food, and then we made 
him a place to sleep in our little garden with some 
boxes and wire fencing, and we covered the 
ground with a quantity of nice, clean straw and 
hay. We then set to work to dig a large round 
hole in a part of the garden near his bed, and in 
this hole we embedded a bath, which we filled 
with clean water. So our poor new pet on that 
first evening took a bath, had a good supper, and 
then went to a clean and comfortable bed. 

The next morning he awoke us by making 
very unmelodious sounds, indeed, quite early; 
but during the day he was much tamer, and after 
a few days he became extremely friendly. He 
will now waddle to us directly we come into the 
garden, and if I call "Blue Eyes"— for that is 



the name we have given him — he comes as fast 
as his poor awkward feet will bring him, for me 
to stroke him or give him biscuits. Even if I 
call out of the window to him, he lifts up his 
poor face with its hurt beak, and looking lovingly 
at me with his bright blue eyes, squarks back a 
friendly answer to me. He is a most grateful 
creature, and certainly very intelligent. 

Blue Eyes has no great liking for the other 
pets in the family : he just tolerates our Persian 
cat, but the pug (alas ! the only one we have 
now left out of three) he has the strongest dis- 
like to, and would peck him if he could. Imp 
knows this, and also that poor Blue Eyes has a 
beak that is not in sufficiently good order to do 
him much damage, so he takes advantage of 
him, and constantly trys to annoy and startle 
him by bouncing violently up against him, and 
pouncing on some tit-bit that poor Blue Eyes is 
waddling up to, in order to eat at his leisure and 
comfortably enjoy, for I am glad to say that he 
manages to eat quite well in spite of his bad 
beak. 

I should not be surprised if our tame goose 
(or gander) turned out quite a talented sort of 
creature one of these days ; and perhaps I may 
at some future time have more to tell you about 
it 

AN ANECDOTE FOR THE 
"EDITOR'S CORNER." 

KRWARTON RECTORY, NEAR IPSWICH, SUFFOLK. 

My dear Editor, — I am going to send you 
up a short anecdote of a black-and-tan terrier 
we once had. He belonged to my sister, and 
his name was " Jack." He was very fond of a 
horse we have, and one evening when the coach- 
man came into the stables he noticed Jack, who 
was hurrying to and fro to the stalls and then 
out behind the stables. He watched him, and 
saw him bring four young rabbits in his mouth 
into the stall and sit down by them ; he did not 
hurt them, nor even pinch them, but sat by them 
the whole evening. The coachman had seen 
the nest of young rabbits at the back of the 
kitchen garden, so he put them back, and Jack 
never touched them again. 

We all supposed he had brought them for the 
horse to admire or eat, as on one occasion he 
A{ui brought him a rat to devour, and, poor little 
fellow, he seemed so disappointed when the 
horse did not care for his thoughtfulness. 
Believe me, 

Yours affectionately. 

Vera Geraldine Wood. 
Aged 12 yeaxs. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

HE word my leading letters spell, 
Dubbed be it beauty's alphabet ; 
The word my final letters spell. 
Dubbed be it beauty's workman deft. 



Place, where a blessing blest the bride ; 

Place, where a blessing blest the wine ; 
Place, whence bright beams have spread world 
wide; 

Place, heaven tinted, shining down time. 



Honour is thine, oh, neatest of fays I 
Wide thy domain, e'en o'er the stars ; 

Come down from thence, rule o'er our ways, 
Govern our minds, our homes, our dress. 



Transparently beautiful, bright, 

Grand gift to the rich and the poor. 

So wondrous a foil to the night. 
Impart to us where dost thou soar? 



Softest sound from over the sea, 

Modest wee word though thou seemest ; 

" Multum in parvo " rests with thee, 
So much, very much thou meanest 



Detestable negative state, 

Pray yield it no harbour, young sprites, 
Nor beauty, nor wisdom, nor weight, 

Who owns the dead thing, wretched wights ! 



Now, busy ones, take you this last, 
'T is needful, a blessing, a gift ; 

All times, the present and past, 
Attest its great worth to uplift. 



BURIED TOWNS. 

I. 

With the critics of the 1 7th century picturesque 
became quite a cant word. 
2. 

Mother pawned her shawl to buy a bed for 
Dick. 

3- 
Will you give me some towels to wash the dog ? 

Noah's ark is a good toy. 

S- 
Before you can catch an otter, you must have 
the right dog. 

6. 
You must say lost with me, not lost with I, 
else you make a mistake in your grammar. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGE 288. 



Double Acrostic. 
BarB 
AmO 
ScoT 
K i T 
E e L 
TomE 
Basket— Bottle. 
3»o 



Charades. 

1. Luke-warm. 

2. Horn-pipe. 

3. Mar-tin-gale. 



HiGGLEDV-PlGGLEDY FrOV£RBS. 

1. Necessity is the mother of invention. 

2. Rome was not built in a day. 

3. The better the day the better the deed 

4. Time and tide wait for no man. 

5. Live and let live. 

6. Every cloud has a silver lining. 
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COUNTRY BOOKSi Fcap* ^^o, with Numerous Illustrations, in fancy boards, 



Bhootfaf , }fj Vtaktff iUiistr»Uoiu by H. Wair. 

Tte Bbmotpomamo Broeda and Treakment, Iqr W. 0. I*. MMtio* 

Flitf and Hettip: latir Cnltiire and ICaniimlatioii, by Delamor, 



It Ihalr HJatoiT and Tariooa Breeda, Manarammt, Traatmant* 
aftd Diaaasaa, by W. O. L. Martin, ravlaed by W. and B. 
Bayabird. • 

Bsiii their Habito and Uanaffement. by Bar. J. O. Wood. 

Otga and Binjrinir Birda, by H. Q. Adaiba. 

Tha XMoben Garden, by B. & Delamer. 

TBIrOoinmon OUaeta or tba Oonntry. 

Woodlandi, Haraa, and Hedij^ea, by W. B. Ooleman.' 

Britiah BntteriUea, by Cdaman. 

RinU and Facta fbr rarmera, by R. Soott Bom. 

▲ Field Foil of Wondera, tar O. Smith Cheltnam. 

■riy«h Kotlia. bar B«T. J. O. Wood. 

Britiah Baetlaa,lMr tha Bar. J. O. Wood. 

TheCoitagoCMen, tar A. Moikla. 

•fly Fiahinff, by BU O. Pann^« 



inn* by H. O. PannelL 
Tba DomaatioOat, by Dr. Gordon Stablea. » 
Blaka and BoUofii I • Onldo to the Skatinff Bink. 



Plate Swimminsr. by R. fi. Dnnlop, O.B. 
The Colorado Beetle. 

The foUowlng are boiind in oloth. 
Angling, and Where to Go, by Blaker. 
Pitfeona end Rabbity by fe. 8. Delamer, with illoatrationa by 

H. Weir. 
The Poultry Yard, by K. Watta, illustrated by H. Weir. 
The Horse, by Cecil, i'lnstrationa by Welli. 
Small Farms, and how they ought to be Mauajred. by M. Doyle. 
The Common Objects of the Sea Shore. 
Britiah Fema, by Thomaa Moore, F.L.8.. illuatrated with coloured 

plates. 
FaTonrite Flowers : How to Grow Them, hy Putfon. 
Britiah Birds' Brits and NesU, by Rer. J. C. Atkinson. 
Food. Feedinsr, and Manure, by Sibson. 
The Pig: How to Choose, Breed, Bear, Kee.t, and Gnre, by Samuel 

Sidney. 
The Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium, by Bev. J. G. Wood. 
Window GardeninflT, by A. Meikle. 
Geology for the Million. 
Trolling, by H. C. Pennell. 
The Canary, by J. G. Barneaby. 



GBOBQE ROUTLKDGE AND SONS, BBOADWAT, LUDGATB HILL. 



(For Chiidren under Fourteen,) 

N.B^— ^Prize-winners are not eligible as Candidates for the Prize Competition in the Number following that in which they 
gain a Prize. 

1. A Prize, of One Guinea, for the best Answers to Puzzles on page 32a If more than one competitor should 

answer all correctly, the prize will be given to the youngest. 

2. A Prize, of One Guinea, for the best Essay on Self-control. 

3. A Prize, of Half-a-Guinea, for the second-best 

4. A Prize, of Half-a-Guinea, for the best made article of Clothing for a poor child aged two yearSi 

(For Chiidren under Ten.) 

5. A Prize, of One Guinea, for the best drawn study of a Skeleton Tree. 
6u *A 'Prize, of Half-a-Guinea, for the second-best. 



REGULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED BY COMPETITORS. 



I. Firtniyditach to every article sent in competition the 
printed notice of the subject cut from the cover. 

a. Write name, address, and age, on the back of drawings, 
&&, and firmly attach the same to models, &c., where it is 
impracticable to write on the article sent 

3. Should theie be less than three competitors, we reserve 
the right of "withholding the prize. 

4. Essays are to be written on one side of the paper only, 
and the separate sheeU to be firmly fixed together at the 
top oi the left-hand comer. 

^ 5. We cannot, under any circumstances, return any 
article sent for oompetstioiu 

6. Correspondence on iany other subject must not appear 
on the same sheet of paper as the Essays. 



7. Any articles that are not prepaid^ or MS.S, that "art 
insufficuntly stamped^ are not taken in by us. 

8, All competitors must be Under the age of 14 years, 
must state their exact age on every subject submitted, and 
declare the work to have been done entirely 
without assistance. 

All articles sent in competition must be delivered on or 
before the loth of the month, to the Editor of Lillle 
Wideawake, care of Messrs. George Koutledgb and 
Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C 

*«* Successful competitors should address their letters 
to Messrs. George Routledge and Sons, Broadway, 
Ludeate Hill, London, EC, and NOT to the Editor. The 
envdope should be marked, ** Little Wideawake" — Prises, 



WINNEES OF PRIZES IN SEPTEMBEB NUMBER OF "LITTLE WIDEAWAKE.' 



T. Best Answers to Pozzies on pas^e 288.~Frank C. Hop. 

wood (aged 10 years and 5 months). Badsworth Rectory, 

Pontefract* 
^. First Prise for Essay on Vanity. — Clifford Crawford 

(aged 13 year8>. 3i, Windsor Street, Edmburgh. 
3. Second Prize kit same. — Hilda Gertrude Fitxgerald (aged 

lai jeina)'. OosS Bow Cottage. Trinity, Jersey. 



Prize for the prettiest piece of Work.— Lilian Garnet 

Wolseley (aged 10 years and II months). Sunnysidc, 

King's Norton, near Birmingham. 
First Prize for Drawing of Dog.— Cicely Hide (aged 7 

years). Stuart Villa, Essex Road, Enfield. 
Second Prize for same.— Henry Butler (aged 8i yea^s). 

Hill Street, Poole, Dorset ^^^^ ^v ^^^^^^^- 



€3k-JS^.^.*nEiVTJI^ — COZkE]F*OXl'I*XIiJGI>« 



E P P S'S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

JAMES EPP8 & CO.. Homoeopathic Ghemista, 
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PLAY AND EARNEST. 

By MRS. O'REILLY, 

AUTHOR OF "DIKGLEFIKLD," "OUR HERO," ETC. 
>» 




CHAPTER XII. 

LAST DAYS. 

HE Cape mail!" 

Jack's voice re- 
sounded through the 
house. The boys 
were starting for 
their tutw's, and 
Jack turned back 
at the door to let 
me know he had 
seen the thin, 
foreign-lookingletter 
delivered. I was in 
no hurry, for I knew I should be sent for at 
once if there was a letter for us. I had sat 
down casually upon the top step of the last flight 
of stairs, and puss had settled in my lap. She 
did not like to be disturbed when she had once 
settled, so I did not disturb her. I intended to 
sit there till I caught sight of Miss Danver's 
bonnet through the fanlight over the hall door ; 
it would be time enough then to hurry down into 
the school-room. Presently Janie passed me on 
her way up to my aunt's room; Janie had the 
letters in her hand. She stooped and kissed me. 
Janie was always kind, but she was not demon- 
strative in her affection. I was surprised at the 
kiss, and, as I returned it, looked up at her with 
curiosity ; but she said nothing. 

I did not know then that every one, save Jack 
and myself, knew that this mail would be an im- 
portant one for us ; it would bring the decision as 
to whether we were to remain a few more years in 
England or go out at once. 

In due time Miss Danvers appeared and lessons 
began ; but Janie did not come. Miss Danvers 
ask^d once or twice where she was, and grew im- 
y 



patient It did not mend matters when I was 
sent for. She said our education was irregular, 
but if Mrs. Rossitur chose to have it so, she could' 
only do her best; and then Meg and Liz fell 
victims to her undivided efforts to instil know- 
ledge, and, I believe, passed a miserable morning. 
Miss Danvers could be cross at times, and she 
hated to have lessons interrupted. 

My aunt was sitting up at the table writing 
when I went in. ' She drew me to her and kissed 
me very fondly. 

" Little Nell," she said, " there will be many 
things to do and to get for you ; the time is short 
We must be very busy, you and I. Mother has 
sent for her children." 

She gave me my letter, the loving letter, calling 
us both back to her, and which Jack and I had 
looked for long, and often spoken of. Oh, why 
was I so glad, and yet so very, very sorry ? I 
never knew before Aow glad and Aaw sorry one 
could be at the same time. My aunt was writing 
very fast, and Janie standing by ready to direct 
the envelopes. We were to go by the next ship, 
and there was only just time to see us off by it. 
Father had made some mistake in his calcula- 
tions. He meant to have given us six weeks 
notice — he had given us six days ! The captain 
of the vessel in which we were to be sent was a 
friend of father's. He had undertaken the charge 
of us ; it was important this opportunity should 
not be lost 

Seeing me quite bewildered by this sudden 
news, my dear aunt bid me run down ahd tell 
Jack, and bring him home with me at once. She 
knew I longed to see Jack and let him read the 
letter, and she said lessons were of no consequence 
now the time was so short. I was to beg a holiday 
for Tom too, so that we might all spend these last 
few days together. My aunt would tell Miss 
Danvers to let us all have a week free, that is, she 
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would mention it, or Janie should, afcer school 
was over this morning. I am quite siure my 
aunt was a little afraid of Miss Danvers. At all 
events, she did not send the same unceremonious 
message to her that she did to the tutor, who 
was a very good-natured man. No one ventured 
into the school-room to the rescue of Meg and 
Liz imtil twelve o'clock came. 

How well I remember that morning 1 I think 
of it sometimes when the sun shines warm and 
bright, and the green leaves are just coming out, 
and the birds singing, and I am by myself out of 
doors, and then I almost feel as though I were 
little Nell once more, running to tell Jack the 
joyful news that mother had sent for us, and 
wondering, wonderifigYibj I should feel so ready 
to cry, and have such a pain at my heart, when 
really and truly I was so happy all the time. 

I could not describe the hurry and confusion 
of the next few days if I were to try : the pretty 
little dresses that were got for me, the comforts 
of all sorts my aunt thought it needful to provide, 
the warm cloak and dose-fitting hood to be worn 
on deck, the presents of all sorts that were stuffed 
into our boxes (presents for mother as well as for 
us), and the quantity of good advice bestowed 
upon us by every one, only to be equalled by the 
quantity of kissing that fell to my share. 

My uncle grew impatient over the dresses, and 
said my aunt was over-tiring herself. What did 
it matter so long as clothes were warm and strong? 
he asked ; she never made such a fuss about our 
things at home. One would think she was fitting 
Out a fashionable young lady for London instead 
of a careless little girl for a sea voyage and a 
colonial life. 

My aunt, however, decided that mother would 
enjoy seeing the fashions: she thought she could 
not have the last new fashions out at the Cape, 
and it would amuse her. She could even make 
her own things by the silver paper patterns which 
were carefully packed flat at the bottom of my 
biggest box, the one that I was not to open on the 
voyage and should see no more imtil mother 
and I opened it together. 

But mother never saw the fashions, and if 
anybody ever made their " things '' by the paper 
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patterns, it must have been the merqiaids or the 
conger eels, or the great sea-serpent for aught I 
know. Oh, what a pity it was ! At the time, 
and with so much else to thmk of, so much to 
dread, such a terrible parting to face, and I but 
a little child even then, I did not trouble my head 
about my box ; but naiv^ long years after though 
it be, I really could cry to think of all my aunt's 
trouble wasted, of all my pretty frocks and many 
treasures lying at the bottom of the sea. It was 
no flEishionably dressed young lady, but the veriest 
tatterdemalion of a little ragged girl, that rushed 
into mother's arms at last, for I had only one 
frock belonging to me, and that my worst, oldest, 
and ugliest, which had been kept for the voyage 
out. 

But a worse loss than the clothes, a thousand 
times worse, was that of my own little portmanteau 
left out for use, with all the kind contrivances of 
my many friends at Holme Hurst to amuse thf 
long days at sea. Every one of my cousins bad 
given me a parting present, and every one of the 
presents were in that box, and the fishes, not I, 
had the benefit of them. Just think how you 
would have borne such a misfortune yourselves : 
all one's '' things " lost, and all at once ! It was 
a dreadftd blow. Talk of the loss of property — 
one hears of such losses amongst grown-up people 
— and of being suddenly plunged into abject 
poverty after comparative wealth I I suppose it 
is " abject poverty " to possess nothing whatever 
in the wide world that one can call one's awn. 

However, little enough did I think or dream 
of such a misfortune during those la$t days at 
Holme Hurst, days that were so haup^y and yet 
so sad. We were going to mother, but then we 
were leaving the others, and the animals, and my 
dear aunt Everybody said how delighted we 
were, and we said it ourselves a thousand times 
a day, but Janie looked grave, Meg perfectly 
moped, and my aunf s eyes were often wet when 
they rested on us as we sat amongst the others 
round her sofa in the half-hour before tea-time. 

They all said it was to be a haupgij week; I only 
know it was fortunate that it was a vecy busy one, 
so that there was something to be done everyday, 
to say nothing of the leave^aking visits to be paid 
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to eviery Cftvourite spot near and far. The animals 
seemed to know just as well as the rest of us that 
Jack and I were going : Dan looked up at us with 
his laige intelligent eyes, and tried to make us 
understand that he was sorry to say good bye ; 
Tramp, when he had any attention to spare from 
the packing up (a process that always did interest 
him and excite his curiosity), devoted himself to 
Jack — he seemed suddenly to remember he 
belonged to Jack, a fact he had never chosen to 
recognize before, though he was perfectly well 
aware he had been given to him when first we 
came — now he would hardly leave Jack's side. 
My opinion is that Tramp wished to go with us 
and see the world on his own account, and that 
is why he had suddenly become so faithful to 
Jack. 

I do not know how to tell of the good bye and 
the last parting. I only know that, though that 
week seemed the longest I had ever spent in my 
life, it did come to an end at last, and Jack and 
I found ourselves once more side by side on the 
top of the coach. Happily it did not upset with 
us this time. And then, before my eyes were 
dried, or Jack had ceased blowing his nose, it 
dawned upon us that once again we were alone 
in the world together; once again setting off all 
by ourselves to seek our fortune. And it was 
more real this time, as Jack observed. For 
though we were in charge of the guard now, and 
were to be given over to another guard at the 
train, and then again to the captain's servant, who 
was to take us on board, when we should be once 
for all in the charge of the captain himself. What 
did that matter? If it came to that. Jack went 
on to say, all the passengers were in the care of 
the guards, and all the passengers in the care of 
the captain. It was not at all as though some 
one were travelling with us, or even as if we were 
to be looked after by any one amongst our fellow- 
travellers. It was simply that we really and truly 
were setting out alone. 

Such little children still ! Older by not quite 
two years than when we strayed up the Defile 
and camped out by Thirst Point, but little chil- 
dren for all that, though Jack was tall of his age 
and I was wiser than I had beea Very little 
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children for the terrible time that was coming, 
but which cast no shadow before it, so .that we 
grew merry and hapfpy as the story-play (forgotten 
through the leave-taking at Holme Hurst) began, 
again, and Jack and I were once more all-in-all 
to one another, just as we had been in oiu: childish 
days in London. 

Jack took good care of me, and it was im~ 
pressive to see the way in which he ignored the 
guard and the servant, with what importance he 
helped me in and out of the railway carriage, and 
insisted that I should go first up the side of the 
great ocean steamer when we reached her. 

We were relieved to find that father's friend, 
the captain, was a great deal too busy to attend 
to us, or even think of us, after his first greeting. 
The stewardess was inclined to wait upon me too 
much. She said she had her orders, and at first 
it was mortifying to be petted as though I were 
completely in her care ; but Jack's theory helped 
me bear up under the mortification, and see it 
in a new light. Of course, all the ladies and 
children were waited upon by the stewardess; 
that was what she was there for. Other ladies 
had their husbands, companions, sons, or daugh- 
ters with them ; other children had their maids ; 
but I had no one, and the stewardess only waited 
on me as on the rest 

I was allowed to put Jack's things in order for 
him, and do what I liked with my own, and none 
of my little arrangements were laughed at after 
the stewardess had once said what a handy litde 
miss I was to be sure ; indeed, she soon became 
so busy herself that she must have been, or ought 
to have been, very glad indeed that I was not a 
helpless child, and rather pleased than otherwise 
when she left me to myself. 

By-and-bye, when father's friend had time to 
notice us, we got on with him wonderfully. He 
said he wondered we had been sent in time ; we 
must have had smart people at Holme Hurst to 
fit us out at such short notice, and it was just 
like father to have been so far out in his calcula- 
tions. This put fother in a new light to me. I 
had never thought of him as a man who could 
make mistakes. The captain said he and father 
had made a good many mistakes together in their 
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time, and Jack was the living image of him, but 
I had mother's eyes. We must make ourselves 
at home and happy on board, and should find 
plenty of friends. . 

And so we did. ! Neither of us was ill. If 
ever there was a happy boy, it was Jack. It does 
not fall to the lot of many boys to take their first 
sea voyage in this independent manner, and of 
course a sea voyage is a great delight to any boy 
worthy of the name. The ship in itself was some- 
thing utterly new and wonderful to us, and I 
cannot say how good and kind eve^ one was, or 
what pains were taken to make two lonely little 
travellers happy. Naturally no one knew what 
much better fun it was to be alone, or how exactly 
it fitted in with the story. 
' The fiin did not last long. Jack and I had 
not half tired of the novelty, nor begun to feel 
for one hour the monotony with which every one 
threatened us, when a terrible stop was put to all 
our play, and to the voyage itself. 
. There was a heavy fog. We had been amused 
all day watching the men ''make a flare." The 
look-out men were at their anxious post straining 
their eyes, though we thought they could not 
possibly have seen anything, had anything been 
there to see, and the captain was very often with 
them. We were going much slower than we had 
been : it seemed to me that the engines were 
panting and sobbing, and that I could hear and 
count every one of the beats of the mighty heart 
of the vessel; and every now and then the fog- 
horn sounded. It was in weather like this that 
the men made a flare. They dipped pitched 
torches into'fure, and carried them to the bows 
. of the vessel, and there waved them to and fro. 
This amused and interested us vastly; no thought 
of danger came into our minds, — ^how should it? 
No house standing firmly on its foundations, and 
full of comfort, with doors and windows shut, and 
warm hearth, and cozy beds upstairs, seems safer 
or more secure than a great ship upon the waters 
— until you have once been shipwrecked. After that 
experience I do not believe you ever feel really 
safe in any ship again. I know I never did. 

The passengers were very merry that afternoon. 
It was uncomfortable weat&er on deck : the sea 
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quite smooth, but the fog made everything drip- 
ping wet, and you could not see the length of 
the deck before you. The men looked like ghosts 
moving about in the thick mist It was pleasanter 
in the cabin, where the lamps were lit and it was 
dry. 

Our friends wondered what amusement Jack 
and I could find up above in such weather as 
this, but we ran in and out of the cabin as we 
pleased ; we did pretty much as we liked. No 
one interfered after the captain had once said he 
liked to see us independent and fearless. Cer- 
tainly the stewardess caught me once, and made 
me put on my close-fitting wadded hood. She 
said it would keep the fog out of my ears: she 
did not want a sick child to nurse. ' 

When we came down for the last time, it being 
nearly the hour when we were expected to turn 
in — you do not " go to bed ?' on board ship, you 
" turn in '* — we found a gay party acting charades 
in the big cabin, and they kept us to act with 
them. They wanted a fairy, it seemed, and I was 
just the right size; and Jack, too, was wanted. 
It was great fun, and we were glad enough to stay 
up; and it was so late before we turned in at last 
that I was half asleep before I was fairly undressed. 
My little deck cloak and hood had been used in 
the charade, and I threw them down on the floor 
when I got into my berth. I was glad later that 
they were so close at hand. 

I must have been asleep some time when I 
woke suddenly out of a bad dreauL Probably I 
had been kept up too late, and champagne and 
macaroons may perhaps conduce to nightmare. 
Anyway, I had bad dreams and woke with a cry. 
The stewardess, who was herself coming to bed, 
hushed me and soothed me very kindly. You 
will, of course, have understood that it was only 
in imagination Jack and I were so wonderfully in- 
dependent. We were well looked after and taken 
care of. The stewardess, a good kind woman, 
was, to all intents and purposes, my nurse. How 
angry I should have been to be told sol And 
yet I knew it, and, what is more, liked it : play 
and earnest were so oddly mingled in my childish 
mind. I clung to her now, for it was some 
moments before I could remember where I was. 
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The stewardess said the ladies ought to have had 
more sense than to keep me up so much beyond 
my usual hour, or let me eat so many unwhole- 
some things. She coaxed me to lie down again, 
and by-and-bye, when I was all right, began to 



bracket, rather — on one side of our cabin. She 
held by it, and she was deadly pale, but she still 
had an Iter fcUse front; I noticed that. It seemed 
to me that Jack was. by my side, almost at the 
very instant of that awful crash, and I heard him 



undress. I sup- say in his cheery 
pose I fell boyish voice, . 
asleep, for the "All right, 
last thing I re- Nell, I 'm here, 
member was Don't be scared, 
trying to keep I. suspect we 
my eyes open shall have to 
till she took off i take totheraft" 
her false front. ."Jeremy?"! 
I had always said, and the 
had a curiosity stewardess cried 
to see what she out that the 
looked l.ike shock had 
without it, and driven the poor 
had never man- lamb out of her 
aged to do so mind. I sup- 
yet The stew- pose "Jeremy" 
ardess never did seem an 
came to bed till odd remark to 
I was asleep, make at such a 
and when I moment, but of 
opened my eyes course Jack's 
in the morning words had made 
she was already me think of our 
gone.. I did old raft at 
not manage it Holme Hurst 
this tfane either. I soon forgot 
The last thing that, and every- 
I remember thing else. It 
was, as \ said, would be vain 
trying to keep to try and des- 
my eyes open, cribe the scene 
and the next of confusion 
finding them and terror on 
very wide open board our ill- 
indeedandmy- fated vessel. 



self broad awake, and feeling a horrible grinding 
crash, and hearing a noise that deafened me and 
was unlike any other of the many indescribable 
noises one idoes hear on a-sbip at sea,< and^ then a 
dead silence. 

The stewardess stood by the little table— or 



We had come into collision with some other 
ship, and were sinking fast 

The boats were ordered out Up above, the 
fog was still dense. I remember Jack wrapping 
my father's cloak about me, and tying on the 
hood ; I remember his arm round me, and how 
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he never for a moment left my side; I remember 
how he got up upon the deck at last, though 
every one was crowding and pushing to be first, 
and hustling us poor children on the way; I re- 
member the quiet clear tones of the captain's voice 
rising above all other sounds, and the quick hearty 
answering, "Ay, ay, sir!" of the men; and then 
I remember being pushed, the crowd still jostling 
us. Jack's arm still round me, to the spot where 
the boats were being lowered. Some one said, 
** The women first and the children." Torches 
were burning, and I could see nowthat we were 
close beside the captain. He did not notice us. 
They were lowering the women over the side. 
There was a moment's pause. " Any more ?" one 
of the sailors called, and then the captain looked 
round. He nodded to Jack, and, signed to him 
to go forward. 

" Nell first," said Jack. I remember turning 
to kiss him, and hearing him whisper, " Ask God 
to take care of us, Nelly dear," and then one of 
the sailors caught hold of me. It suddenly struck 
me they were separating us, and I cried out for 



my brother. Some one said there was no time 
to lose. The captain bade Jack follow me. 

"You go first, sir, won't you?" said the boy. 

The captain had children of his own; he 
stooped and kissed Jack's forehead. 

" The captain is the last man to leave the diip, 
my boy," he said. 

Jack sprang forward then — he was scarcely 
twelve years old — and from the arms of my sailor 
I stretched out my arms to him and called his 
name. 

At that moment a little §ervant-girl came push- 
ing her way up. She had been forgotten, and was 
crying bitterly. I heard her say something about 
"Mother!" and "Oh, don't leave me behind!" 

Jack stepped back directly, and she took hb 
place ; he looked up at the captain, and put his 
hand" in his — it was but a little hand. 

" The women and children first, sir," said Jack; 
" and please, I '11 stay with you." 

They had lowered me into the boat — it pushed 
off. Jack was left on deck. 



(To be continued^ 
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CHAPTER XL 

OWSybfl'sUtdchcart 
fluttered as she 
watched the troop 
of horsemen de- 
filing past you 4tan 
well imagine. The 
poor girl scarcely 
dared to breathe, 
though the real 
danger was lest 
Black Dragon 
should let the 
enemy become cognizant of their whereabouts, 
and to this danger Hugo was keenly alive. If 
the good horse had but neighed in greeting to 
the passing troop, if he had but made the least 
sign, all would have' been lost. Hugo whispered 
softly to Black Dragon, and stroked his sleek 
neck, and the noble beast rubbed his soft muzzle 
on his human friend's shoulder, and seeming to 
understand that he must keep silent and quiet, 
gave no sign, but eyed the soldiers and their 
horses with a troubled look. 

At length the terrible moment of peril was 
passed. It had only lasted some ten minutes, but 
it had appeared much longer, and, indeed, was 
a ten minutes of agony to Sybil and her knight ; 
for Hugo knew well that the bravest man single- 
handed is but a sorry champion when matched 
against a score. 

llie last of the horsemen disappeared round a 
turn of the road, and drawing a long breath of 
relief, Hugo whispered to Sybil, " We will e'en 
mount and away, dearest, the danger for the 
present at least is over." 

" Oh, Hugo ! " murmured Sybil, " for the pre- 
sent say you ? Do we then run risk of meeting 
with odier cruel servants of that bad man ? Are 
more prowling about the country like wolves ? 
Ob, dear heart I bid me have no more /ear! 
Assure me. that we shall not meet the like again! " 



"Dear Sybil, have courage," answered the 
, young man; ''we will now hurry on with all speed. 
Come, sweet one, l^t me aid tliee to mount," for 
as he spoke, Hugo sprang into the aaddle. 

Instead of preparing to mount as before, poor 
Sybil htmg back in fear, and, clasping her hands 
in mortal terror, exclaimed^ ** Hugo, I dare hot ; 
I have such fear of the Baron's troopers." 

"Sybil, Sybil !" now cried Hugo^ "this delay 
is most dangerous to alL Think, under cover 
of the darkness we have far more cliance of 
escape than should the morning dawn. And 
above all, dearest, remember that the sooner we 
mount and away, the sooner we shall reach 
Spencer, and the sooner will succour be sent to 
aid yoiu: lady mother." 

These last words seemed to give SybQ strength 
and resolution. So springing boldly into her place 
on Black Dragon's back, the good horse swiftly 
continued his journey, travelling all the better 
for his short rest under the oak trees. 

Several miles were passed over in silence, and 
Black Dragon seemed to fly over the ground, 
making nothing of the double weight upon his 
back. Then the short summer night drew to a 
close, and the dawn broke, a faint grey light 
appeared in the east which every minute became 
more distinct, the stars grew pale, the trees and 
brushwood took a decided form, there was a 
rustling of leaves as the morning breeze rose, 
and the little birds awoke to twitter out good 
morning. 

Black Dragon had now reached a sharp turn 
in the road, which lay down hill for some mile 
or so, and the first beams of the rising sun just 
lighted up the battlemented towers of Spencer 
Castle, which came into view at the moment, 
standing proudly at the summit of the hill 
beyond. 

"Now, fair lady, look up and smile," whis- 
pered Hugo, cheerfully, " for yonder, not three 
leagues hence, stands our haven of refuge." 

" May the holy saints be- praised!" exclaimed 
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Sybil; "we are, then, safe at last See, Hugo, 
how the sun's bright rays jpour down upon the 
castle, glorifying it 1 Oh, would we were abready 
within its sheltering walls I " 

As Sybil uttered these words, Hugo became 
sensible that Black Dragon was slackening his 
pace. Down hill though it now was, the speed 
was beginning to tell upon the gallant horse, his 
head drooped, and his stride had lost the elas- 
ticity which had been its characteristic all through 
the long and weary journey through which he 
had borne his double burden. Hugo patted 
and caressed him, bidding him be of good cheer, 
for his work was nearly done. "Thou shalt 
have the best and daintiest mash that ever steed 
was tempted by, good beast," said Hugo; "the 
softest bed, and a flagon of good wine to boot 
Keep up thy noble spuit, brave charger, and 
all will soon be well." 

Black Dragon pricked his ears, as if he under- 
stood the encouraging words that were addressed 
to him, and made redoubled efforts to keep up 
his rapid stride. But he stumbled, and so nearly 
fell, that Hugo 'determined to let him proceed 
at an easier pace, at all events for some short 
distance. Accordingly, reining him up, he let 
him stand for a minute, and then went on again 
more gently. They had nearly reached the foot 
of the hill, when Sybil, happening to look back, 
gave a scream of terror. 

" We are lost, we are lost !" cried she. " See, 
the dreadful horsemen have pursued us ! " 

Hugo turned, and saw that it was but tc>o 
true : they were being pursued ! Shining in the 
now bright light of the morning sun were the 
hauberks and breastplates of the Baron of Brid- 
thorpe's men-at-arms. Sybil nearly slid to the 
ground, in spite of the firm hold which Hugo's 
strong arm kept round her. The poor girl was 
so worn out with excitement, terror, and the 
long and fatiguing night's ride, that her strength 
seemed utterly to fail her. But Hugo again 
encouraged her, and bade her remember that 
the trial was now nearly over. Black Dragon 
required but a word to incite him. to quicken 
his pace again ; he heard the sounds of the pur- 
cuing horsemen, and breasting the hill bravely. 



he stretched out again at his best pace, galloping 
up as swiftly as though he was but beginning 
his journey. 

The Baron of Bridthorpe's retainers-^a small 
body of men on their way to swell the little army 
attacking Fitzallen Castle, and who by chance 
had seen the fugitives making their escape, and 
so pursued them — were mounted on fresh horses, 
and began charging down-hill, at a rapid pace. 
Finding Black Dragon, wearied as he was, still 
more than a match for them, the cowards halted, 
and, drawing their bows, sent a shower of arrows 
whistling through the air after the hapless young 
couple. Hugo's broad shoulders protected Sybil, 
and fortunately indeed for them both the arrows 
fell short of their mark, so that so far no damage 
was done. Black Dragon's stride grew no shorter, 
and the brave beast lagged not, though Hugo 
could not but perceive that he was growing more 
distressed each minute. 

The time that the archers had taken to halt 
and shoot was time gained to the fugitives. And 
the wicked men, after following them a short 
distance further, thought better of it, as they were 
now close to Spencer Castle, and turned round to 
retrace their steps, all but one more vindictive 
than the others, who, judging that Black Dragon 
must be nearly spent, put spurs to his horse, and 
managed to overtake the brave horse. As he 
came near Hugo wheeled his charger round, 
then, dropping the reins on the horse's neck, 
and still holding Sybil firmly with the left hand, 
he drew his sword and smote the soldier so 
deadly a blow on his shoulder, that he neither 
drew bow nor sword for many a long day after. 
He fell to the ground, and so Hugo left him. 

Black Dragon's trial was now over ! The 
summit of the hill was reached, and ere many 
more minutes had passed the young fugitives had 
ridden over the drawbridge which spanned the 
moat surrounding the castle and gardens of 
Spencer, and dismounting from the good horse's 
back, Hugo and Sybil found themselves being 
warmly welcomed by a friendly group that had 
gathered under the trees in front of the castle to 
see them arrive. 

(To be ecfUinueti.) 
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LL the leaves are falling, falling, 
See, they wither fast ; 
Hear the winds are sighing, sighing, 
Hear the wintry blast. 

Now the days will shorten, shorten. 
Daylight fades too soon ; 

Morning light ^ glimmer, glimmer. 
Gone in afternoon. 

All the woods a tangle, tangle 

Mass of weeds and grass ; 
Many a thorny bramble, bramble. 

To catch you as you pass. 

Now go forth to gather, gather. 

Sticks to make a blaze ; 
Cottage windows glowing, glowing. 

Through the wintry haze. 

Birds are sad, and flutter, flutter, 

Hushed each little song; 
They long for summer ever, ever. 

To them the winter s long. 

But blue bright skies are coming, coming, 

After November days ; 

The sun we know is shining, shining. 

Though hidden are his rays. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

the flag was 
ig with the 
nd the letters 
d L. the boat 
Iriven ashore, 
izabeth step- 
out upQii the 
^ and, glan- 
at the flag, 
that she had 

a glimpse of 

the star before. 
But had she arrived at another piece of fairy- 
land ? Surely that rustic palace garlanded with 
flowers was the work of enchantment The walls 
were woven among- the trees, and the branches 
made part of the roof. And there were the 
«heUs she had brought from Seaford, and Jane 
Roby's cockle-shells, bordering the hall of the 
palace. 

"Welcome to Crusoe Island and to Crusoe 
Castle," said Dick and Philip. 

"Welcome to Crusoe Castle," said another 
voice. And Phoebe sprang forward and kissed 
Elizabeth, whispering, " It 's all over now, Eliza- 
beth. This was the mystery, and I *m glad we all 
know it, and shall be merry together again." 

Elizabeth stood mute. Yes, Dick had said that 
perhaps much would be cleared; and certainly a 
mist was dispersing before Elizabeth's eyes, and 
everything was becoming clear. She recognized 
the chintz covers and various other things that 
she had had glimpses of. But the one point that 
gave her most satisfaction was that she was not 
the only one who had been in the dark. Effie 
had not been in the secret Yes^ there was no 
doubt but that Janet had misled her. 

And then Elizabeth was led to one of the places 
of honour, find Dick whi^ered, 
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" The thorns have all gone. There are only 
to be roses to-day." 

But Elizabeth could not quite laugh yet She 
felt glad and sorry both, and was not quite in the 
state for thorough enjoyment 

They sat down to the prettily set out table, 
Elizabeth still keeping beside Mademoiselle, who 
was delighted with everything, and talked so 
incessantly that Elizabeth's silence passed un- 
noticed. 

How nice everything looked, and how tast^ 
fully Phoebe had arranged the flowers! How 
well the scarlet strawberries looked in the rustic 
baskets, and what funny jugs the cream was in ! 
And Mrs. Green had herself made a wonderful 
cake, iced and ornamented in a most elaborate 
manner. 

Every one \^as hungry, and the tea and coffee 
were excellent Every one was happy. Even 
Elizabeth was recovering her spirits, and feeling 
that if it were not for the suspicion that hung 
over her she could begin to enjoy Roseleigh once 
more. 

'' How peaceful it is here ! " said Aunt Susan. 
" We might be far away from the world, upon a 
desert island, a Crusoe island — or rather, I oiight 
say, a Swiss Family Robinson's island — where 
everything that was wanted to make one comfort- 
able came to hand in a magical manner." 

"Yes," said Philip, "wonderful stores were 
always turning up, but we brought them over, 
not on a raft, but in our own boat And we've 
taken possession of the island and planted our 
flag on its soil, and are the sole occupants of 
Crusoe Island" 

" Ha ! what is that?" cried Leonard, as Philip 
ended his speech, and a loud " Too-too4oo-m- 
loora-loo" wais heard. 

" Some one with a horn on the shore, I should 
think," said Aunt Susan. 

" No, it 's nearer than that" 
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''Some one on the pool, perhaps?" suggested 
Effie. 

"I hope not/' answered Leonard. 

''Too-too-too-ra-loora-loo/'sounded forth again. 

" It 's very like Robert Browne's comet," said 
Philip, with a look of dismay. 

Elizabeth felt herself going crimson. 

" 1 11 take a look-out," said Dick. 

But there was nothing to be seen, and the horn 
did not sound- forth. again. ' 

^ It must have been on the shore after all, 
said Philip. '' Sounds come very distinctly over 
the water." 

And Dick and Philip settled themselves again 
at the table, and the repast went on. Every one 
fdt that the cause for alarm had vanished ; that 
is, every one but Elizabeth, to whose mind the 
words of Janet Browne came very clearly, and 
with a new meaning : '' We shall meet sooner 
than you expect" 

And then all at once it flashed upon her that 
she had given Janet all the information she could 
respecting the movements of Dick and Phoebe. 
And now she saw it all > yes, Janet had made use 
of her as a spy. And she had been a spy and an 
informer, and how mean Dick and the rest of 
them would think her when it all came out ! And 
it must come out some time, how or when she did 
not know, but she knew Janet had her in her 
power, and she sat trembling with vexation, self- 
reproach, and indignation. 

But the others went on merrily with their re- 
past, and no one, excepting Mademoiselle, noticed 
Elizabeth's pale face and nervous restless fingers. 

In the meantime a party had landed on the 
other side of the island, in the little creek hidden 
from Crusoe Castle by intervening shrubs and 
trees. 

The party consisted of Janet Browne, her two 
brothers, and some young friends who were stay- 
ing with them. They were very quiet, for Janet 
said, 

^' We must make no noise, as they must not 
know of our being here until we come in sight." 

"Won't it bea surprise?" said Tom. 
" I should think it would," replied Robert. 
"You had better let me be general," said 



Janet, " and I will conduct you in triumph to the 
enemy's camp." 

"I thought the Lees were friends of yours,'* 
said one of the boys who accompanied them. 

Janet shrugged her shoulders. 

"Friends in one way. But nevertheless they 
detest us, and are always making themselves as 
disagreeable as they can." 

" Then I should think we had better have our 
picnic here without joining them," returned the 
boy, 

^ Oh, no, that wouldn't do at all. Besides, 
they are always quite civil, and dbn't show that 
they detest us, though we know that they do." 

" Now, Janet, move on if you are going to be 
general If you don't, I shall make the attack 
upon the castle myself." 

So Janet put herself at the head of the party, 
placing her finger on her lips to enjoin silence. 
And they moved on. 

Perhaps the young friends did not feel alto- 
gether at their ease. They had received the 
impression that they were invited to take piart in 
some festivities on the island, and the present 
proceedings seemed a little strange to them. 
• They had not many yards to go, and as Janet 
reached the front of the hut,' Robert sounded 
forth on his comet, " Too-too-too-ra-lara-loo." 

It was too near to them to be mistaken now. 
Philip, Leonard, and Dick sprang to their feet 
And at that moment Janet Browne was seen at 
the entrance of the hut. 

Elizabeth, by turns red and pale, seized Made- 
moiselle's arm with a nervous clutch. She did 
not speak; but she stared at Janet with wide- 
open eyes, almost with an expression of terror, 
for she knew that in another minute or two the 
unconscious part she had had in the Brownes' 
arrival would be proclaimed to her cousins and 
the Lees. 

Janet advanced with much assurance, and 
addressed the party generally. 

" We found," said she, " that you were going 
to picnic on the island, and mamma has sent a 
basket of provisions to add to the general store, 
and Bob has brought his comet ; and so we can 
have a merry afternoon." 
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'* What impertinence!" said Dick in an under- 
tone to Philip. 

"Yes, here we are," said Tom and Robert 
Browne, bursting into the hut, and dragging a 
basket with them, " and here is our contribution 
to the feast We thought it would be such a nice 
surprise for you to see us here. We've got 
chickens and pigeon pie, and all sorts of dainties, 
for we wanted to. give a fair share to the enter- 
tainment." 

So far no one of the hut party had spoken. 
Even Mr. Lee was rather aghast, and at the 
same time amused, at this fresh instance of the 
Brownes' coolness and audacity. 

"Ah, Elizabeth," said Janet, "your cousins 
ought to thank you for this surprise. If it had 
not been for your kind information as to the 
doings on Crusoe Island, we should never have 
thought of making our way here." 

All eyes were turned upon Elizabeth, who sat 
«till clinging to Mademoiselle's arm, with a white 
iace, and trembling visibly. 

"Yes," continued Janet, "Elizabeth, hidden 
Among the bushes, spied out where the boat 
went, and gave us notice of it ; and the rest was 
easy enough. Tom and Bob and I planned this 
•pleasant surprise, and I am sure we ought all to 
Jthank Elizabeth for it" 

"Oh, Elizabeth ! " said Phoebe, in a low tone. 

" Elizabeth 1 " was echoed by Dick and Effie, 
^hUst Aunt Susan felt that there was some expla- 
ination which would show the disadvantages of 
working in secret 

But Elizabeth made no reply. 

Janet Browne went up to her. 

" Have you not a word of greeting for me, my 
•dear little spy, after all the trouble I have taken, 
and all the time I have wasted listening to your 
»tales of your cousins' unkindness to you ? " 

And she laid her hand on Elizabeth's shoulder. 

The touch seemed to rpuse Elizabeth from her 
lethargy. She shook away Janet Browne's hand, 
.and loosing Mademoiselle's arm, stood up with 
.flashing eyes. 

"You area false friend, Janet Browne, you have, 
deceived me — you have told me what is not true, 
.and you have made people think I am very bad 
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and in the wrong about everything, when I have 
only been very unhappy. I am glad I have found 
out how false you are. I have been wrong, Aunt 
Susan," she said, turning to her aunt, "but not 
quite wrong. I can't tell it all here, but I will 
when we are at home." 

"I'm glad she's spoken out," murmured 
Philip to Dick. 

" Dear me," said Janet, pretending to look sur- 
pri ed, " I had no idea what a little fiery creatiure 
you were." 

" Yes, I am fiery when I am roused up with 
anger and indignation, and I am very angry now. 
I daresay it is very wrong, but I can't help it I 
don't want to have you for a friend any longer. 
I have been very foolish — I see it now, and I am 
as sorry now as I was vexed before with Dick 
and Phoebe. But they didn't hate me. This 
afternoon has cleared away some things, and I 
am very angry, and I am ashamed too." 

And then Elizabeth hid her £au:e on Made- 
moiselle's shoulder. 

Janet Browne looked a little uncomfortable. 
Tom and Robert only laughed, and their young 
friends quietly stole away from Crusoe Castle, 
and returned to the boat. 

" Well," said Robert, "this is the queerest re- 
ception I ever met with. You boys," he added, 
turning to Dick and Philip, "haven*t said as much 
as ' How do you do ? ' after all the trouble we 've 
taken in coming here. I say, Janet, as we are not 
welcome we had better go and picnic on the other 
side of the island." And he put his hand on the 
basket " Here, Tom, just help me." 

But before his brother could reach him Dick 
and Philip had darted forward, and, seizing the 
basket, had carried it some yards outside the hut 
Tom and Robert followed, Robert turning round 
at the door to say, 

" Good bye for good, for this is the list time 
we shall trouble you with our company. Come, 
Janet" 

Janet had gradually drawn towards the entrance 
of the hut, and she, like Robert, paused to speaL 
She cast a contemptuous look at Elizabeth. 

" I hope you will duly confess what a spy you 
have been," said she. ^ But I suppose you will 
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only tell what suits you. It will be like the keys 
and Effie's essayi" 

And with this i>arting remark she was moving 
away, but Dick placed himself between her and 
the doorway. 

"Miss Janet 
Browne," said 
Dick, "I will 
stake my cousin 
Elizabeth's 
truth against 
any one's. She 
may have been 
foolish and to 
blame, but she 
has told no 
falsehoods 
about anything; 
andshe'll speaJc 
the truth all 
through this 
matter, what- 
ever it may be. 
And as for the 
keys and the 
essay, I may tell 
you that my 
impression is 
tliat if any one 
knows anything 
about them it 
is yourself." 

"Dick ["gas- 
ped Phoebe, 
amazed at her 
br o t h e r's 
speech. 

And Janet 
Browne van- 
ished. There 
was no picnic 

on the other side of the island, for in a few 
minutes the plash of oars was heard, and Leonard 
announced that the Brownes' boat was on its way 
to the opposite shore. 

Everything had passed so quickly that it seemed 
like a dream to the lookers-on. Mr. Lee had re- 



frained from speaking, for he saw that his sons and 
Dick were quite able to cope with the Brownes, 
and he determined to leave the affair to them. 
Aunt Susan had looked on at first in wonder at 
the Brownes' strange intrusion, and then in some 

dismay, especi- 
ally , as she lis- 
tened to Janet's 
concluding ob- 
servations, for 
she had never 
heard of the 
keys and the 
essay, as Dick 
had persisted 
that it was use- 
less to trouble 
her about such 
a ridiculous ac- 
cusation against 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth was 
sobbing now in 
a passion of sor- 
row, remorse, 
and indigna- 
tion. Yes, she 
knew she was in 
a passion, as 
well as being 
repentant for 
having mistrus- 
ted her cousins 
and [imputing 
wrong motives 
to them. And 
yet at the same 
time she had a 
feeling that she 
was not alto- 
gether in the 
wrong, that she had had cause for her suspi- 
cions, and that she had been made very un- 
happy. Phoebe, perhaps, understood it all 
better than any one. She had felt all along that 
these mysteries and secret doings and evasions 
were not quite calculated for good, and she now 
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thoroughly realized the state of mind in which 
Elizabeth had been, and which accounted for 
much of her snappishness and abruptness. 

" Poor Elizabeth !" she whispered, " it was all a 
mistake. We will have no secrets again. Aunt 
Susan said she did not think mysteries were 
good, and she was right. I Ve wished over and 
over again that I could tell you all about Crusoe 
Island" 

But Elizabeth could not answer. 

And so the festival on Crusoe Island came to 
an end, for no one seemed to recover their spirits 
again after the annoyance they had had. 

" There 's one good thing," said Philip, as they 
rowed home again, "we have done with the 
Brownes, and, what 's more, they have done it all 
themselves, for no one spoke a word." 

" Except Dick," returned Effie. " Dick," she 
added, in so low a tone that no one but himself 
heard it, " you gave me quite a start, for once or 
twice the thought has darted across my mind that 
Janet knew more about the keys than she chose 
to tell." 

" It will all come out yet,'* answered Dick. " I 
don't at all despair. Who found the keys ?" 

"Jim the gardener's boy." 

Mademoiselle, too, had started when Dic^poke 
out his mind, for his words expressed clearly the 
vague thought that had floated before, that Janet 
was in some way concerned with the keys and 
the essay. Still, there was no proof against her. 
She seemed clear from any possibility of blame, 
whilst everything told against Elizabeth. 

"Nevertheless," had Mademoiselle said to her- 
self, " Elizabeth is as innocent as I am." 

The boats glided on, and landed the guests at 
the cricket-field. Mr. Lee wanted every one to 
take tea at the Vicarage, and so make up for the 
broken entertainment, but Aunt Susan saw that 
Elizabeth would be bdtter at home, and Made- 
moiselle must go back to Mrs. Simmington's to 
make some arrangements, for Mrs. Simmington 
and Miss Alice were going away early the next 
morning. 

Phcebe, however, remained with EfBe in order 
to help the boys to pack away the belongings of 
Crusoe Castle. 
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The entertainment had been a failure. 

So even Dick allowed to Phoebe*. 

"Yes, it has been, and it might have been 
so difierent," returned Phoebe, " if we had only 
taken Elizabeth into our confidence. You see,. 
the very thing we wanted to avoid has happened 
through her not knowing what was going on, and 
so somehow unconsciously betraying us; for I 
don't believe Elizabeth^intended to do harm." 

" Perhaps yes and perhaps no," answered DicL 
^' As long as Elizabeth was under the influence 
of such a girl as Janet, one cannot be certain of 
what she would or would not have done. There 
is one thing, however, that I have determined 
upon, and that is that Elizabeth shall be cleared 
of the trouble about the essay. I have always 
thought that Janet had something to do with it, 
and I am quite certain of it now. Did you see 
how she changed colour ? " 

" But that might have been anger." 

" No, it wasn't," replied Dick. " I know better 
than that, and I'll find it all out." 

" How are you going to manage it ? " 

" I don't quite know, but one of the first thbg» 
will be to have a talk with Jim. I don't believe 
he 's been questioned properly." 

"Perhaps not," said Phoebe, doubtfully. 

"Phoebe, you have no faith," said Dick; 
" Elizabeth shall be cleared" 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

|ND now tell me all about it," said 
Aunt Susan, as she and Elizabeth 
were seated in the old-world sitting- 
room. 
And then Elizabeth told how she had fancied 
that Dick and Phoebe did not want to have any- 
thing to do with her, but had their own secrets 
to themselves, and wished her out of the way. 
" And I felt very unhappy, as if no one cared 

for me, and so— and so ^" 

"And so," said Aunt Susan, "you made a 
friend of Janet Browne, and told her all you sus- 
pected." 
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"No," answered Elizabeth, "not what I sus- 
pected; for I did not suspect anything — only 
what I knew and what I could find out. It was 
Janet who told me that they went to the Glen 
Pool, and told me to follow them and see what 
they were doing. And then I saw them go to 
the island, 'and I told Janet. And I suppose 
Janet told her brothers, and then they found out 
more about it, but they did not tell me. I don't 
know how they found out about the day, because 
I could not tell Janet that, as I did not know 
about it myself." 

"But why did you not come to me and tell 
me how. unhappy you were, Elizabeth ? " 
Elizabeth hesitated a moment. 
"Because I thought you knew all that they 
were doing ; and that you took me to Seaford so 
that I should not be in their way. And I got to 
think that you did not care for me any more 
than the others did*" 

" How could you have such a thought, my poor 
little Elizabeth ? " asked Aunt Susan, " how could 
I possibly know what was in your heart unless 
you spoke to me ? " 
And the tears came into Aunt Susan's eyes. 
Elizabeth saw them, and all her suspicions of 
Aunt Susan vanished away, and she wondered 
that she had ever had any. 

" Oh, Aunt Susan, then you do care for me, 
and so do Phoebe and Dick, so I shall be happy 
again ! Dick has been very good about the keys. 
Aunt Susan, I never intend to do wrong, but 
somehow it seems to come, and I seem to have 
put myself in a wrong place. When I am not 
exactly wrong everything seems as if I was. Do 
you understand what I mean. Aunt Susan?" 

*' Yes, I think I do. My little Elizabeth gets 
excited and indignant, and everything seems to 
her worse than it really is." 

"Yes, that is it," answered Elizabeth; "but 
I am in the right in one way, though I may be 
in the wrong another. Have I been quite wrong 
about this?" 

" No, not quite wrong ; you had some right 

on your side. It was very natural for you to feel 

as you did The whole affair was a mistake, and 

we must have no mysteries again. But what is 
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this other trouble about Effie's essay and some 
keys?" 

Elizabeth's face glowed, and her eyes lighted 
up scornfully as she gave her narrative, ending 
up with " How can they believe I would do such 
a thing? I asked Mrs. Simmington how she 
dared to accuse me of it." 

" That was not very respectful, Elizabeth." 

" I did not think of what was respectful," an- 
swered Elizabeth. "I knew the truth myself, 
and I felt I did not care for any one, and that 
no one had a right to accuse me. Aunt Susan, 
I have written to my father to take me away from 
here I am sorry for that now, for I am begin- 
ning to be happy again to-night But I can't go 
back to Mrs. Simmington's as long as the girls 
believe such things about me. You don't be- 
lieve it. Aunt Susan ? " 

Aunt Susan was looking very grave. 

" You should have told me about this, Eliza- 
beth. You should not have borne it all yourselL 
It must be thoroughly looked into; I cannot 
have my little Elizabeth so wrongly suspected. 
I will write to Mrs. Simmington at once." 

And Aunt SuSan looked so indignant, that 
Elizabeth sprang up, and throwing her arms 
round her neck, kissed her heartily, saying, 

" Thank you, thank you, Aunt Susan, you are 
as good as my father." 

"Where do you generally keep your keys, 
Elizabeth?" 

" In my pocket. Sometimes, when I ani at 
school, I put them in my apron-pocket" 

"In your school apron? You leave that at 
school?" 

" Yes, it goes into my shelf." 

" Do you think you ever left your keys in the 
pocket of your apron ? " 

Elizabeth started. 

" Why, yes, once or twice I did. I wonder I 
never thought of it." 

" Never thought of what ? " asked Dick, who, 
with Phoebe, at that moment entered the room. 
"Aunt Susan, Elizabeth! what do you think? 
I believe it 's all coming out, and we shall make 
everything as clear as the sunlight You will 
never guess what I have just found out" 
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"What are you talking about?" said Aunt 
Susan, as Dick danced about the room in a state 
of frantic delight. " Do sit down, Dick." 

" I Ve seen Jim," said Dick. 

"Jim ! Who is Jim?" asVed Aunt Susan. 

"Jim at Mrs. Simmington's. Jim who found 
Elizabeth's keys." 

" I can't think how I could have dropped them 
without knowing," said Elizabeth, " keys always 
make such a jingling. But Jim said they were 
amongst the grass close by the gate, so perhaps 
that is the reason I did not hear them when they 
dropped." 

" No it wasn't," replied Dick. " There was a 
much better reason than that. I knew if I came 
to question Jim I should learn a great deal more 
from him than Mrs. Simmington would. He saw 
that I understood all about it, and that he had 
better tell all he knew." 

" But I thought he had told. He showed Miss 
Alice the exact place where the keys were found. 
liiR^i in a tuft of grass like a little nest. They 
must have been there all night," said Elizabeth, 
"for I suppose I must have dropped them there 
as I went through the gate on my way from school." 

"No, you did not," replied Dick in a decided 
tone. 

." Well, perhaps as I went through in the morn- 
mg. 

" No, you did not," repeated Dick. 

" Did Jim tell you when I dropped them ? 
Perhaps he saw them at the time, but I wonder 
he did not tell me." 

" Jim saw them drop, but he did not see you 
drop them." 

"That is like a riddle," answered Elizabeth. 
"** How could he see them drop and not see me 
drop them?" 

"Very easily indeed," returned Dick, feeling 
that he had puzzled Elizabeth sufficiently. " Jim 
did not see you drop them because it was not you 
ijvho dropped them there." 

Elizabeth looked at him in bewilderment, and 
Aunt Susan said, " Do explain yourself, Dick. 
Who did Jim see with the keys ?" 

" Miss Janet Browne," replied Dick, with an 
important air; " Miss Janet Browne. I thought 
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from the first that she had to do with them. She 
did not see Jim, but he saw her, and she put them 
carefully into the grass, and then went away. Jim 
says that he knew the young ladies were always 
having some fun with one another, and he wasn't 
the one to tell of them, so when he was questioned 
he kept Janet's secret. Neither he nor the ser- 
vants seem to have known the true state of things. 
They only knew that the keys had been lost and 
inquired for and found by Jim, and there was an 
end of it." 

"Janet Browne !" exclaimed Elizabeth, "what 
was she doing with my keys ? " 

" That is best known to herself; but consider- 
ing all that has happened, I think I can make a 
pretty good guess." 

" So can I," said Aunt Susan. " I am sorry 
.Mrs. Simmington is not at home ; but I must 
write to her, for this discovery of Dick's gives a 
clue to the whole mystery ; and I will go and 
see Mademoiselle Lemaire the first thing to- 
morrow morning." 

"I hope there will be no more mysteries," said 
Phoebe, dropping into a chair with an exhausted 
air. "I am tired of them. Aunt Susan, you 
were quite right about Crusoe Island : the plot 
did not turn out well, and I never felt quite happy 
all the time it was going on." 

" Didn't you?" said Elizabeth. " I am glad of 
that." 

"You think she deserved it for keeping the 
island a secret from you ? " said Dick. 

Elizabeth nodded gravely. 

" Yes, it would not have been right for me to 
be the only one not happy." 

"I told you that to-day would clear many 
things," said Dick. "Aunt Susan, you were right, 
as Phoebe says. There was too much planning 
to avoid suspicion, and so it made everything 
seem wrong. The plan has been a fiaulure, and 
we will not try a mystery again." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 
When Elizabeth laid her head on her pillow 
at night, tired as she was, she had a feeling of 
peace that she had not had for a long time. She 
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was too sleepy to try to think to what Dick's dis- 
covery might lead, but she had the pleasant feel- 
ing that somehow everything was coming right. 

Half awake and half dreaming, she heard a 
gentle tap at her door, and then Phoebe opened 
it gently, saying, 

"Are you asleep, Elizabeth?" 

"Not quite." 

"May I come in?" 

"Yes," said Elizabeth, rousing up and sitting 
upright; "what i$ it?" 

Elizabeth seated herself on the side of the 
bed. 

" I could not go to sleep without coming to 
speak to you, Elizabeth. You cannot think how 
glad I am that to-day is over. This Crusoe 
Island affair has been quite a. weight upon me, 
I have been so sorry that I could not tell you 
all about it, for it would have been so nice to 
have worked and planned everything together. 
But I did not know you were unhappy about it, 
Elizabeth." 

"Yes, I was very unhappy." 

"I felt like a conspirator," said Phcebe, "as if 
I were plannipg deeds in the dark, that I was 
afraid of people finding out." 

"I am glad of that," replied Elizabeth, "be- 
cause, after I had been hidden among the bushes 
that day, I felt so mean and just like a spy ; and 
now I know you had the same sort of feeling of 
meanness, it is not so hard for me to put the 
thought away ; and if you were not quite happy 
about it, it is a satisfaction. Did Dick mind ? " 

"Well," returned Phoebe, after a little hesita- 
tion, "you see, boys are not like girls. He 
thought 1 was very silly to have the thoughts I 
had, and the wish to tell you. He said you 
would not care about it at all, and that it was 
all nonsense to think you would. But he would 
have told you all about the island if it had not 
been for Janet Browne. He was so afraid of the 
Brownes getting to hear of it ; and he thought 
you told her everything, as she seemed such a 
friend of yours." 

" Friend 1 " repeated Elizabeth, scornfully, 
" she will be a friend no longer. She has de- 
ceived me. She did not care about helping me, 
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1 see it all now, she only wanted to annoy you 
and Effie and the Lees." 

"Yes." 

" I shall tell her just what I think, and tell 
her that she is a false deceitful girl. I daresay 
I shall be angry when I speak to her. And if 
she really put my keys in the grass, she must 
know something about the essay, and she has 
put all that upon me, and made every one believe 
that I am very wicked." 

" Not every one," said Phoebe. 

" Almost every one at school. All but you 
and Phoebe and Mademoiselle. Even Miss 
Alice cannot be sure till she knows how it really 
was. Phoebe, it is a dreadful thorn to me, the 
worst that I ever had ; and, perhaps, if I had not 
had all these suspicions, it would not have come 
to me. But, you see, I could not help suspect- 
ing when I saw you and Dick trying to get away 
from me all the time." 

''No,you could not,"said Phoebe, energetically. 

" And, you see, from that I came to think that 
you and Dick, and even Aunt Susan, all disliked 
me, and wanted me to go away; and I thought 
I had no friends, and I was very, very miserable, 
and " 

But here Elizabeth's voice grew fainter. 

" Poor Elizabeth !" said Phoebe, bending down 
and kissing her, "we werc^ more to blame than 
you. But we will never have any mysteries again. 
We will have all our schemes together, and ^" 

And here Phoebe made a sudden pause, for 
Elizabeth's head had fallen back on the pillow, 
and she was fast asleep. 

Phoebe kissed her softly and went away, and 
poor tired Elizabeth slept on peacefully. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

|S soon as breakfast was over the neact 

morning Aunt Susan went off to see 

Mademoiselle, for she felt that she 

could not rest until steps were taken to clear 

Elizabeth. 

She found Mademoiselle busy packing away 
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the adornments of the little French room, and 
preparing for her visit to Seaford. 

" Alphonsine," said Miss Rose, " this matter of 
the keys has only just come to my knowledge, 
and I want to see what can be done to establish 
Elizabeth's innocence." 

" I should have come to you," answered Made- 
Tioiselle, " for I do believe there is a clue. Sarah 
!he school-room maid says that Jim has been 
talking in the kitchen, and says that he saw Miss 
Janet Browne put the keys in the grass. And 
Sarah says, now she comes to think of it, that 
she folded up one or two aprons that looked un- 
tidy upon the shelves, and that from one of them 
a bunch of keys dropped out, but she cannot 
remember which. But she is quite sure that it 
was about the time the keys were lost." 

" How stupid of her not to speak before," said 
Aunt Susan, a little sharply. 

" She did not know that there was any trouble 
about the keys beyond their being lost and found," 
returned Mademoiselle. "Mrs. Simmington is 
careful not to allow school matters to be talked 
of by the servants. Besides, Elizabeth did never 
suggest that she might have left her keys in the 
pocket of her apron, so how should the maid 
know?" 

Miss Rose considered for a moment. 

^'I think we shall get at the root of the matter," 
she said " I will go over to Browneiields and 
see Mrs. Browne and Janet myself. It is quite 
clear to me that Janet took the essay, but I do 
not see how we are to prove it" 

" I did always think m3rself that Miss Janet 
Browne knew about it," replied Mademoiselle ; 
" she is a girl without truthfulness, that have I 
found more than once." 

Now, whilst Miss Rose and Mademoiselle were 
thus talking over matters, there wa$ rather an 
odd scene taking place at Brownefields. 

Mrs. Browne had come down to breakfast, and 
found her daughters discussing something rather 
warmly. 

"What is the matter?" asked Mrs. Browne. 

" Why," answered Miss Henrietta Browne, the 
eldest daughter, " I find that Janet and Bob and 
Tom have offended the Lees and Roses past 
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making up again ; and we were not on such good 
terms before." 

" Janet and the boys must apologize, then," 
said Mrs. Browne, pouring out a cup of coffee. 

" It is all that picnic on the island," said Miss 
Henrietta. 

" Oh, nonsense ! " returned Mrs. Browne ; 
"there is nothing in that." 

"Yes, there is," replied her daughter. "Alfred 
Claik has been telling me all about it, and he 
thinks that the boys were quite to blame, and 
that they intruded in a very rude manner." 

Mrs. Browne turned angrily round to her young 
visitor. 

" Tom and Bob are not in the habit of intrud- 
ing. May I ask what you mean, Master Clark?'' 

" I do not think the party on the island wanted 
us," answered Alfred Clark. 

"Perhaps not," said Mrs. Browne; "but the 
island is not private property. The Lees and 
Roses are always disagreeable. And from what 
Janet tells me, they have been just as rude t» 
Miss Elizabeth Rose, the little cousin, as to any 
one else." 

Alfred Clark made no answer, but wondered 
if Miss Elizabeth Rose was the girl that Janet 
said had been ruder than any of the party. 

Mrs. Browne went on eating her breakfast 
Suddenly she said, 

" I shall go over and call on Miss Susan Rose 
to-day, and then I shall see how matters stand. 
I owe her a visit Janet, you shall go with me, 
and we will ask your friend Elizabeth to come 
and spend a few days with us." 

Janet went very red. 

" She won't come if you da She has turned 
round just like the others. I don't want to go 
near the Roses or the Lees. You had better leave 
them all alone, mamma. They hate us all, and 
I 'm not going to have anything more to do with 
them." 

"There, mamma," said Miss Henrietta, "you 
see there is something in what Alfred Clark says, 
I have no doubt but that Janet and the boys have 
done something rude, and I think we had better 
go to Miss Rose and make an apology for them." 

" You always think we are in the wrong, Hen- 
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rietta, instead of taking our side as you ought to 
-do," said Janet "Phc3ebe and Effie " 

Here she paused with a start, and turned quite 
pale. 

" What is the matter, Janet ?'* asked Mrs. Browne. 

"Oh, nothing, only I have been stupid, and 
have forgotten something I wanted to bring home 
with me from school. But I can easily go down 
to Mrs. Simmington's in the pony-carriage — Bob 
will drive me." 

"You can go with us," replied Mrs. Browne, 
^' there is no necessity for having two carriages 
out." 

Then her mother was really going to call upon 
Miss Rose. Janet had hoped that she was only 
talking, and did not really mean it 

" Well, mamma, if you do go to see Miss Rose, 
please don't invite Elizabeth ; she 's a little pas- 
sionate fiery thing, worse -even than Effie and 
Phoebe, for they don't show their temper as she 
does, and say anything that comes into their mind. 
The whole three are so disagreeable, and make 
the other girls so disagreeable, that it is anything 
but pleasant at Mrs. Simmington's, and I don't 
want to stay there — I want to leave — I don't like 
it at aU." 

"Nonsense, Janet ! what has got into your head 
to-day ? Just because you 've had some school- 
girl quarrel with your friend, you see everything 
in a disagreeable light" 

" I daresay we can make it all right again," $aid 
Miss Henrietta. 

"No, you can't," answered Janet, as she walked 
out of the room. 

Now, Janet had no. intention of calling at 
Roseleigh with her mother and sister, or of wait- 
ing to go to Mrs. Simmington's until afternoon. 
If she could not have the pony-carriage, she must 
walk. It was not more than two miles across the 



fields, and Bob or Tom would go with her. She 
could not wait — she must go at once. How 
could she have been so stupid ? She gave a sort 
of shiver and turned paler than ever. Supposing 
some one had found the hiding-place and had 
discovered what she was so anxious about! No, 
she could not wait — she must start that very 
moment 

But neither Bob nor Tom wished to go. 

Janet considered a moment. She would go by 
herself^the way was not very lonely, and perhaps, 
on the who)e, it would be better to have no one 
with her. Accordingly, she set off walking very 
quickly, for she had a restless desire to get to the 
school-house as soon as possible. 

How fortunate that Mrs. Simmington and Miss 
Alice were away, as she could get into the garden 
without any one noticing her! Mademoiselle 
was nobody, and she could easily fmd an excuse 
for the servants. It was more than likely that 
Mademoiselle would have gone to the Rose's, so 
she should have everything to herself. 

The first person she met with as she approached 
Mrs. Simmington's was Jim. But Jim was no- 
body, said Janet to herself, only the gardener's 
boy, and so intent upon his weeding and digging 
that he never took any notice of any one. 

But Jim was rendered curious by Dick's 
questioning, so he said to himself, 

" Wonder what Miss Browne is going to drop 
into the grass to-day? I'll keep an eye upon 
her." 

Janet nodded to him as she rang the bell, and 
Jim lingered to hear her say to the maid, 

" I left some seeds in the summer-house, and 
I want to get them. Is any one at home ? " 

"Only Mademoiselle, miss." 

" Oh, then perhaps I shall see her as I come 
back again." 



(To be continued.) 
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ALLHALLOWS' EVE. 



FOR VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. 




JT was Allhallows' Eve at Morton Court, and the 
children were staying with dear grandpapa and 
grandmamma. Grandmamma was Scotch, and 
dearly did she love Scotland and all Scotch 
customs. So she promised the little ones that 
they should enjoy Allhallows* Eve in the true 
Scotch fashion. That was as far as could be 
allowed, considering their extreme youth. It 
was true that Mabel, aged twelve, was very anxious to go out into 
the garden and try her luck in the cabbage garden, whether her future 
husband should be tall or straight, little or crooked, according to the 
size of the cabbage stalk she should pull up when blindfolded. But 
as it grew dark outside, she soon gave up the idea, though it is sup- 
posed that dear pretty Aunt Janie really did try it, and pulled up a 
cabbage stalk so ugly and twisted, that she threw it away in disgust, 
and said nothing about it. 

However, all the children except baby had a try to catch the rosy- 
cheeked apples with their teeth, as they floated in the great brown 
pan that was set in the middle of the hall. And what fun they had 
over it, to be sure I Then they came into the dining-room and sat 
over the fire, grandpapa in the middle with baby on his knee, and 
Mabel sitting on the floor and leaning against him, while they roasted 
chestnuts on the hob and toasted apples. And then grandmamma 
told them stories of when she was a girl in Scotland, and of all the 
curious things the country people used to do on Allhallow E'en. 

What a happy evening it was I for the children all sat up nearly an 
hour later than usual, and wound up, before nurse called them upstairs, 
with a regular good game at blind-man's buff", in which even grand- 
papa joined ; and when the little people returned home, they were 
never tired of telling papa and mamma how they enjoyed that All- 
hallow E'en at Morton Court. 
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"A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED.' 

By Ni B. 




AM a young lady, 
perhaps I ought to 
say a very young 
lady — some people 
call me a little girl, 
but that is quite 
a different thing. 
My parents are 
very rich, and I 
am an only child. 
We live in a fine 
house in a grand 
square, and I have fine clothes, and many amuse- 
ments. I drive with my mother, or ride upon 
my pony every day, and, in short, I have every- 
thing I can wish for. 

My companions say that I am quite spoilt, and 
that I turn up my nose at them. I don't know 
how I do that, as there is no joint in one's nose, 
but they say so, and many other things of the 
same kind, insinuating that I am very disagree- 
able. Perhaps I was, but I am going to try to 
improve, so I don't so much mind talking about 
it now; and, if you like to listen, I will tell you 
one of the reasons that I have arrived at a better 
frame of mind. 

It is not a very long story, and to begin at the 
beginning, you must know that I have many 
aunts and uncles, who all try as much as they 
can, I suppose, to please my parents, to what 
the neighbours choose to call spoil me — that is, 
to give me everything I may happen to fancy. 

Well, a little while ago I saw some children in 
the square with the sweetest little dog in the 
world, a lovely little white creature, like a ball of 
wool, with dear little black eyes almost hidden 
by its long coat, and a sweet little tiny black 
nose, and long feathery ears, and a beautiful tail, 
which it wagged most gracefully. It had all 
manner of pretty tricks, too, walking about upon 



its hind legs, and begging so prettily, and always 
doing whatever it was told. 

I was quite angry to think that any other child 
should possess such a beautiful creature, and 
that I should not have one, and I went home 
directly and said that I must have a dog. One 
of my uncles who was present said at once that 
I should have one directly; and, behold! the 
very next morning a dog arrived ; but, oh ! how 
different — my only idea of a dog at the moment 
was a little white fairy king, covered with white 
feathers, walking about on its hind legs, and be- 
having like a little gentleman. Enters a large 
brown dog, very long, yet very short, that is, very 
long in the body, and large in the head, but with 
very short legs — ^with no pretty tricks, but look- 
ing very frightened, and crouching behind any- 
thing to hide itself. 

They told me it was called a dachshund^ that 
it came from Germany, and that such a dog was 
just now very fashionable as a pet 

I was utterly disgusted. What did I care 
about the fashion ? I wanted, as I always did, 
what I had set my fancy upon at the moment, 
and that was a wee-wee white doggie, walking 
on its hind legs, with a blue velvet collar round 
its white throat, and tinkling bells hanging to it, 
like that which the young lady in the square had. 

Why should she have what I had not ? And 
so I was very cross and sulky, and would not 
look at the poor dachshund. He seemed to 
know I was his mistress, and looked up at me 
so beseechingly. He had pretty loving eyes; 
but then he was a great common-looking dog, 
with no pretty ways, and so I pushed him away, 
and would have nothing to say to him. 

Some one said he must have a name. Now, 
if it had been the little white one, I should have 
called him Pet, or King, or Beauty, or Beau, or 
some nice name to suit him. But for the poor 
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dachshund, I only thought of the most common 
vulgar name I had ever he^d a dog called. Bob, 
or Bobby, seemed to me quite appropriate, and 
so Bob he was to be. 

If it had been thewhite beauty, he should have 
slept at the foot of my bed, and been cradled half 
the day in my arms. He should have fed out of 
my hand, and sat upon my lap; but I turned 
Bobby out of the room to be taken pity upon 
by the servants, and to seek a refuge for the 
night in any hole or comer he could find down- 
stairs. 

Well, several days passed by, I took no notice 
of Bobby, but still, there he was, always following 
me about, till, one night, we all went to bed as 
usual, and I was soon sound asleep, and dream- 
ing that the little white dog lay at the foot of my 
bed, when I was awakened by a whining and 
scratching at my bed-room door. 

At first I thought it was the dog of my dreams, 
and jumped out of bed ; but the whining and 
scratching continued louder and louder at the 
bed-room door. I opened it : there stood Bobby, 
whom I had almost forgotten, in a most excited 
state. He jumped upon me, and tried to pull 
my dress. I was quite angry, and beat him — what 
business had the creature to disturb me? — but 
suddenly I smelt an extraordinary smell of burn- 
ing, and I saw smoke rising from the lower part 
of the house. Bobby began to bark furiously, 
and to try to pull me away. I was quite frightened. 
I screamed and ran to my parents' room. They 
got up, and in less than five minutes the whole 
household was roused. Every one came out of 
their rooms, and rushed downstairs calling for the 



police — only just in time. The despised Bobby 
had saved not only my father's property, but per- 
haps all our lives. 

It soon appeared that burglars had broken into 
the house — my father was known to possess agreat 
deal of valuable plate, a temptation to them of 
course — and to make their escape easier, had set 
fire to the house. 

Poor Bobby sleeping unseen in his comer down- 
stairs, heard them, and knowing my room, rushed 
up to awaken me. What an interference of Pro- 
vidence I my mother said. But little mischief was 
done ; the police were in time ; the thieves were 
caught, with their spoil upon them; and the fire 
was soon put out 

Bobby fawned upon me, as much as to say, 
" I did what I could. I am very fond of you, 
though you do snub me." 

Need I say that he received his due meed o( 
praise and caresses? and I knew then what a 
good dog he was, and made up my mind to love 
him, and to think less of a white feathery coat, 
and tinkling bells hanging to a blue velvet collar, 
and more of others, and especially of this good 
creature, who had done us all such a great ser- 
vice. 

From that time he has never left me, and there 
is a picture of us ready to go out together. He 
is seated on a basket-chair, which he is very fond 
of, and' he is saying to me, '' Now, then, let us 
go out together, and take a nice run in the park; 
although my legs are short I can run very fast, 
and we will enjoy ourselves. It is so nice to 
think that you love me now; I always loved you 
so very much." 
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HERE was once a 
Princess whose 
father and mother 
died when she was 
at a very early age. 
On the death of 
her parents, she 
was confided to 
the care of the 
Sovereign Fairy, 
who was one of 
the cleverest that 
existed in those days. When the Princess's 
mother lay dying, she besought of the good 
fairy to take care that no evil befel her child, 
and that its future, might be prosperous and 
happy. To which the fairy made answer, " Great 
Queen, I will neglect no means of befriending 
thy daughter; but I have cast her nativity, and 
it appears as if fate, angry with nature for having 
exhausted all her treasures in the formation of 
the Princess, had resolved to make her suffer ; 
but rest assured, I will do all in my power to 
help her.'* With this assurance the poor Queen 
was obliged to be satisfied, and soon afterwards 
she died. 

The fairy had discovered from the stars that 
the Princess was threatened with the fatal love 
ot a giant, whose dominions were not far from 
the kingdom which had now descended to the 
little Princess. She determined, therefore, to 
avoid him, and at once carried off her dear ward 
to the extreme comer of the earth, as far as 
possible from the territory over which the giant 
ruled She selected ministers to govern the 
state, and then carried Constancia off on a fiery 
camel to a fertile country, where all the people 
lived haj^ily like shepherds and shepherdesses 
in cottages built by themselves. 

The fairy w^ aware that if the Princess passed 
sixteen years without seeing the giant, she had 
only to return in triumph to her kingdom ; but 



if he met her sooner, she would be exposed to 
great sufferings. The fairy took care, there- 
fore, to conceal the Princess in her happy simple 
home. The Princess was growing up to be a 
most beautiful maiden. She was both more 
lovely and intelligent than any other Princess in 
the world; she was also gifted with every accom- 
plishment, and was as amiable as she was clever 
and charming. The fairy had explained to her 
the reasons she had for bringing her up in such 
obscurity, and, as she possessed so much good 
sense, she understood them perfectly. 

One day the fairy, being obliged to leave 
Constancia upon business connected with her 
kingdom, the young Princess wandered off 
through the fields with her pet lamb» gathering 
flowers as she went After gathering her basket 
full, she sat down under a tree to rest, while her 
little lamb ran off to frisk about at a short 
distance from her. Presently the Princess heard 
her little favourite bleating loudly, and she felt 
sure that some fatal accident had happened to 
him. She rose in great agitation, looked about, 
and found that a wolf had carried off her poor 
lamb. She no longer thought of the injunctions 
of the fairy not to wander far from their cottage, 
but she pursued the wolf, throwing stones, and 
even her crook at him. He did not quit his 
prey, and, alas ! in passing near a wood, there 
suddenly came out of it a horrible giant. At 
the sight of this dreadful creature, the Princess 
nearly fainted with fright The giant spread 
out his arm to prevent her passing, and ex- 
claimed, " How glad am I that I have met with 
thee;" and so saying, he opened a great sack, 
and popped her into it. The first thing she 
saw at the bottom was her lamb with the cruel 
wolf. The giant had amused himself by catching 
them. Poor Constancia began to cry loudly. 
The lamb bleated, the wolf howled, and a dog,, 
a cat, a cock, and a parrot, who all had been 
asleep, joined in the noise. Here was a terrible 
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uproar in the giant's bag ! At last, being tired 
with the noise, he determined to kill them all ; 
but, on second thoughts, contented himself with 
tying the mouth of the sack, and throwing it on 
the top of a tree, after having marked it, that he 
might know where to look for his spoil again. 
He was on his road to fight a duel with another 
giant 

As soon as he was gone, the Princess took out 
her scissors and cut the sack, when she, her lamb, 
the dog, cat, cock, and parrot, all made their 
escape. She only left the wolf in the sack, to 
punish him for eating sheep. 

She walked through the wood as fast as she 
could, accompanied for some way by all the 
animals, but by daybreak she found herself, with 
only her lamb for a companion, by the bank of a 
river. As she was very tired, she sank down ; 
the shade of several trees protected her from the 
heat, her eyes closed, her head rested on the 
grass, and she fell asleep. 

Before long she was awakened by a slight 
rustling in the trees near her, and looking up 
perceived one of thfe handsomest young men in 
the world, standing looking at her. Advancing 
towards him she addressed him thus^ 

"My lord," said she, " I implore your protec- 
tion; I am a poor orphan, who has no other 
course left her but to become a shepherdess. 
Obtain for me the charge of a flock — I will tend 
it most careftiUy." 

" Happy will be the sheep," said he, smiling, 
"that you lead to the pastures; but, in short, 
lovely shepherdess, if you -desire it I will speak 
to the Queen, my mother, and shall feel delighted 
to render you all the service in my power." 

Accordingly the Prince, after a little more 
conversation, returned to the palace, begging 
Constancia to remain in a meadow near. He 
httiried to the Queen, and obtained for the young 
girl the appointment of shepherdess, and she was 
at once sent to the pastures belonging to the crown. 

Time passed on, and the Prince Constancio 
(for, strange to say, this was his name) had many 
opportunities of seeing the lovely shepherdess 
(really the Princess Constancia), and the young 
people appeared equally charming in each other's 



eyes ; indeed a warm attachment sprang up be- 
tween them. This Constancio frankly avowed, 
but for a long time Constancia would not listen 
to him, feeling that consent to their marriage 
would never be given by the King or Queen, as 
she dared not avow her true rank, and they would 
only look upon her as an obscure shepherdess, 
and therefore only feel indignant at the attach- 
ment formed between her and their son. 

At length, though the poor disguised Princess 
confessed her love to the Prince, and at the same 
time made known to him the secret of her high 
rank, the young couple agreed that their 
marriage should take place as soon as the con- 
sent of the persons on whom they depended 
could be obtained. 

Unfortunately, however, the secret of the young 
people's attachment became known to the Queen 
by accident, and before the time when they in- 
tended to make their confession of love known 
to others. Constancia sent her lamb, whom she 
had trained, and who was singularly intelligent, 
with a basket of flowers to Constancio ; and in 
the basket, amidst the flowers, was a note from 
the Princess, breathing words of love and affection 
to her intended husband. The Queen, who was 
a proud and vindictive woman, was furious. She 
went to her husband the King and exclaimed, 
" Behold, my liege, the noble inclinations of your 
son — he loves this miserable shepherdess. I beg 
of you, sir, to consent to his being removed from 
court for a short time." The King, who hated 
contention, acceded to his wife's wish, and she 
returned to her Own apartments. She then sent 
for the Prince, and thus addressed him, "My 
son, the King has just shown me letters from the 
King, my brother, begging him to send you to 
his court, in order that you may become ac- 
quainted with the Princess, who has been des- 
tined for you from your infancy, and also that 
she may have a similar advantage." Here the 
Prince ventured to make some objection, when 
the Queen, flying out suddenly, exclaimed, " I 
understand thee ; thou wishest to marry a worth- 
less shepherdess ; thou shalt not, and thou shalt 
leave her, or I will have her killed before thine 
eyes ! " 
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The poor Prince was overcome with sorrow ; 
he knew not what to do. "He feared resistance 
would irritate his cruel mother, and the conse- 
quences would fall upon the disguised princess; 
so, being pressed by the Queen, he consented to 
go. 

The despair of the young lovers cannot be 
described. Constancia then first understood 
her dreadful position. To be a King's daughter, 
rightful owner of immense dominions, and to 
languish in the power of a cruel Queen, who 
banished her son because of his affection for 
her ! But, alas ! her star had so decided it 

Constancio, once out of the way, the Queen 
determined to destroy the luckless Princess, 
This cruel woman had come to an agreement 
with a terrible fairy, who lived at the other side 
of the forest, that if, by some unheard-of chance, 
any one in the Queen's name should reach the 
fairy's palace alive, she would give the messenger 
something fatal to take back to her. The reason 
that it was improbable any one should reach 
the palace alive was, that the fairy was guarded 
by elephants that unceasingly roamed the forest, 
and devoured poor travellers, their horses, 
and even the iron the latter were shod with. 
The Queen sent for Constancia, gave her her 
orders, and told her to set out at once. She 
had heard of the danger there was in passing 
through the forest, and an old shepherdess had 
told her how she had fortunately escaped by 
the aid of a little sheep she had taken with her, 
for, furious as the elephants may be, the moment 
they see a lamb they become as gentle them- 
selves. The same shepherdess had told her also, 
that, being ordered to take a burning girdle 
back to the Queen, under the apprehension that 
she would make her put it on, she put it round 
several trees, which were all consumed by it, so 
that the girdle at last had no power to hurt her. 

When the Princess listened to this story, she 
had no idea that it would be of service to her. 
However, when the Queen ordered her to depart 
through the forest on a visit to the fairy, she 
took her little lamb with her, and had scarcely 
entered the forest when she saw herself sur- 
rounded by elephants. These monsters, de- 
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lighted at the sight of the pretty laxnb, walked 
up to him and caressed him. The Princess was 
so afraid that they might make a distinction 
between her and the lamb that she took him up 
in her arms, and in this manner made the best 
of her way to the fairy's palace. 

The fairy was astonished at seeing the Prin- 
cess, and asked her what she wanted. Constancia 
replied that the Queen had sent her for the 
Girdle of Friendship. 

" She shall not be denied," replied the fairy, 
and giving her a blue velvet girdle, she said, "if 
you put it on it will make you perfectly cfaaim- 
ing." 

Constancia did not forget the old shep- 
herdess's story, and placed the girdle on the 
trees, one after the other ; they began to bum 
immediately, and the fire in the girdle became 
exhausted. When the Princess reached home, 
the Queen was furious to find that the elephants 
had spared her. And when she found that the 
girdle could not burn her, her rage was un- 
bounded. She then formed the determination 
of selling Constancia as a ^lave. Accordingly 
she had the poor girl seized by two mutes and 
a captain of the guard, when she was asleep, 
and conveyed on board a merchant ship, and 
sold to the owner of the vessel as a slave. 

Just at this time Constancio, unable to remain 
away longer from Constancia, returned home, 
when he was met by the terrible news that she 
was dead. He fell from his horse speechless 
when he heard this, and on recovering con- 
sciousness, he, in a fit of despair, drew his sword, 
and was about to put an end to himself, ex- 
claiming that he could no longer survive his 
beloved Princess.- 

The title of Princess applied to the shepherdess 
surprised the Queen, and she asked Constancio 
wherefore he called Constancia so. He explained 
that the beautiful shepherdess was no other than 
sole heir to the Kingdom of Deserts, but that he 
should never have named it had there been 
longer need of secresy. The Queen now as- 
sured him that the Princess was alive, and toM 
him how she had been sold to the mercbaiit 
The Prince then heaped reproaches upon his 
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cruel mother, and declaring she should never see 
him again, at once went in search of his loved 
Princess. Day had not dawned before Con- 
stancio had started on horseback. He had no 
due, therefore he could but pray that fortune 
would befriend him. He reached the sea-shore 
and embarked to the most distant country he 
could get a passage to, with the hope that so 
strong and pure an affection could not always be 
an unfortunate one. 

One evening that the ship cast anchor under 
a great rock, he landed on the beach, and per- 
ceived at a little distance a light proceeding from 
a large forge, where a number of one-eyed giants 
were at work. He spoke to them, but receiving 
no answer, was about to turn away, when he heard 
most beautifril music proceeding from the furnace, 
and a sweet voice say, 

"Fling thyself into this fire ; and remember, if 
thou lovest not truly, and one alone, thou art 
kst." 

" I have no reason to fear," said Constancio, 
and he threw himself instantly into the furnace. 

All sensation left him, and he remained in a 
trance for many hours, when he suddenly dis- 
covered that he had turned into a most beautiful 
pigeon. He flew about, feeling very sad, and 
fearing that he was farther from the Princess than 
ever ; until at length he flew in at the window 
of a lofty palace built on a mountain, and who 
should he discover to be the mistress there but 
the Sovereign Fairy. She at once addressed him 
thus, 

"Prince, the sad condition in which I see thee 
does not prevent my recognizing and loving thee 
for the sake of my daughter Constancia. Know, 
then, oh Prince, that she has again fallen into 
the hands of the wicked giant The vessel was 
wrecked in which she sailed when sold by your 
mother, and the giant boarded it, and seizing the 



Princess, carried her off to a high tower. It iS; 
impossible for her to escape from it. The giant 
has kept her shut up for a year all but a day, and 
when another day has passed, making the year, 
he intends to marry her. You only can save her, 
Prince Pigeon, by taking this little ring in your 
beak, flying to the giant's castle, and dropping 
the ring in Constancia's lap ; if she places the 
ring on her finger she is saved." 

Prince Pigeon eagerly took the ring, flew off 
with it, following the fairy's directions. He at 
length reached the tower. On the summit of 
the keep was a garden, with an orange tree in 
the midst Upon that he perched. Presently 
the lovely Constancia appeared. She was dressed 
in white, she wrung her hands, and wept " Alas ! " 
cried she ; " I must die to-day, for there is no 
alternative, unless I were to wed the hateful 
giant, and that I can never do. No, it is better 
for me to take the great step at once, and pre- 
cipitate myself from the battlements." 

She was about to fulfil her intention, when 
Constancio alighted on her shoulder, and dropped 
the ring into her hand. The Princess was 
astonished at the caresses of this beautiful bird, 
and at the present made to her. She was 
examining the ring, when suddenly the giant 
appeared. The poor Princess was overcome with 
horror ! What should she do ? In her con- 
fusion she slipped the ring on her finger, and, oh ! 
wonderful to relate, she was instantly changed 
into a dove, and flew off with the faithful pigeon 
as fast as her wings could carry her. 

From this time the troubles of Constancia 
and Constancio were at an end. The dreadful 
giant no longer could have power over hen 
And in due time the pretty birds were restored 
to their natural human shape. Constancia's 
kingdom was given up to her, the young people 
were married, and lived happily ever after. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Y initials and finals name two celebrated 
painters. 

1. Common. 

2. A fruit 

3. A German province. 

4. To smear. 

5. Christmastide. 

6. Relation. 

7. More than enough. 



RIDDLE-ME-REE. 

My first is in dark, but not in light, 
My second is in loose but not in tight. 
My third is in apple but not in fruit, 
My fourth is in blossom but not in root ; 
My whole is a town of ancient fame, 
Now see if you can guess its name. 



CHARADES. 
I. 

My first is one of the cardinal points, 
My second is a very dark colour, 
My third is the opposite to water. 
And my whole is a county in England. 



My first is a conjunction, 
My second is what everybody enjoys, 
My third is a very small insect. 
My whole is one who attacks. 



My first you 11 see is round and small. 
It rolls about just like a ball ; 
Lying snug in small green bed, 
With no pillow for its head 

My second is a useful bird. 
At early mom its voice is heard ; 
It wakes you up, and then you see 
Something on it that 's used by thee. 

My whole a grand dress does display. 
Which beats my second's fiu* away : 
My modest first shrinks back in fear 
When it sees my fine whole coming neac 



My first is something that lies at the door, 
My second is made into bread for the poor. 
My third is one of the Company's Rates, 
My whole is one of the United States. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES ON PAGE 320. 



Double Acrostic 

1. C an A 

2. O rde R 

3. L igh T 

4. O u I 

5. U selessnes S 

6. R es T = Colour- Artist. 



Buried Towns. 

1. Quebec. 

2. Bedford. 

3. Elstow. 

4. Sark. 

5. Ottery. 

6. LostwithieL 
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Possessing all the Properties .of the Finest Arrowroot, 

BKOWN & POLSOirS OOEN FLOUR 

IS A HOUSEHOLli REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY 

For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick Room. 

NOTE ^Unlike many other Corn Flours, this l^ears the- Name of its 
Mauufacturers, whd offer the guarantee of their long-established reputatlo^i 
4or -its uQiformly raperior quality. 

(For Children under Fourteen,) 

T^. H. — Prize-winners are not eligible as Candidates for the Prize Competition in the Number following that in which they 
.:;aiii a Piize, 

I. A Prize, of One Guinea, for the best Answers to Puzzles on page 352. II more than one competitor should 
, • answer all correctly, the prize will be given to the youngest. 

^ ' 2.' A Prize, of One Guinea, for the best short Biography of Oliver CromwelU 

3. A Prize, of Half-a-Gninea, for the second-best 

« ' 4. A Prize, of Half-a-Guinea, for the prettiest Night-gown Case, 

_ \' (For Children. under Ten,) 

5. A Prize, of One Guinea, for the best drawing of a Pig. 

6. A Prize, of Half-a-Guinea, for the second-best 



REGULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED BY COMPETITORS. 



1. Fimdy attach \Q every artic^. sent in competition the 
I'rinted taptice of the subject cut from the cover. 

2. Write name, address, and age, on the back of drawings, 
i\:c., and firmly attack the same to models, &c., where it is 
Impracticable to write on the article sent 

3. Should there be less than three competitors, we reserve 
the right of withholding the prize. 

4. Kssays are to be written on one side of the paper only, 
and the separate sheets to be firmly fixed together at the 
tap of the left-hand comer. 

5. We cannot, under any circumstances, return any 
article sent for competition. 

-' 6. Correspondence on any other subject must not appear 
on the same sheet of l^p«r as tlie C&ays, 



7. Any articles tkat are not prepaid^ or AfS,S, tkat ate 
insujjkcimtly stamped^ are not taken in by us, 

8. All competitors must be under the age of 14 years, 
must state their exact age on every subject submitted, aiid 
declare the 'work to have been done entirely 
without assistance.*- 

All articles sent in competition must be delivered on or 
before the loth of the month, to the Editor of Little 
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PLAY AND EARNEST. 

By MRS. O'REILLY, 

AUTHOR OF **DINGLSFIELD," "OUR HERO," ETC. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

LAST WORDS. 

O one had intended 
to leave Jack upon 
the sinking ship. 
As the little maid 
and I were lowered 
to the boat, the 
word was passed, 
"Now for the other: 
send the boy next T' 
But there was not a 
moment to lose. 
The order to push off was given, and a voice called 
out that the boy was in the other boat. I knew 
he was not I knew he was standing on deck 
beside the captain, and I cried dreadfully when 
one of th-e ladies received me from the arms of 
my ssdlor. 

Every one was very kind ; in the midst of their 
own trouble they found time to think of mine. 
I remember one lady asking me where was my 
brother, and when I told her, as well as I could 
•for tears, where I had left him, and wha't I had 
4ieard him say, she cried out, 

"You may be proud of those last words all 
your life. I feel as if I had no business here 

myself, and that noble little fellow left to " 

" Left on board you mean,*' hastily interrupted 
the friend who held me. She did not wish* me 
to hear the word with which that other lady 
would have ended her sentence ; and yet she it 
was who, when every one within hearing began 
to assure me positively as to my brother's safety, 
she it was, who, holding me more closely to her, 
-said, " Truth is best; I do not like to deceive even 
little ones ; " and went on to explain the recU truth 
«that Jack was quite, quite safe— just qs I myself 
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was — safe in God's hand. No one knew more 
than that, and that was enough to know. I was 
not to tremble and be frightened, but to wait 
patiently, and trust ; and I was not to cry. She 
said my doing so made other people low-spirited, 
and was not brave and noble, as Jack had been. 
I think now, this dear and good woman was 
talking, not only to the sobbing little child who 
took such comfort from her words, but through 
her to all who were within hearing. The little 
maid was crying pitifully, but her sobs and plaints 
ceased as she listened. As you may imagine, 
steerage and cabin passengers were all mixed up 
together in the boat ; there had been no prece- 
dence save that of weakness and helplessness, 
and the mothers with little children had gone first. 
An Irishwoman, with an infant in her arms, bid 
God bless this good friend of ours who spoke so 
wisely, hopeful and yet truly. 

But, oh ! what a strange night it was ! I should 
have suffered more had I been older; but at my 
tender age, though terrified beyond words at the 
first shock, the noise, the terror all around me, I 
had not the weight upon my mind the others had. 
I did not realize the danger. Once in the boat, 
it seemed as quiet and safe as the ship had been, 
though so oddly near the water; and I began to 
feel if / was safe, why not Jack ? and to say to 
myself that, of course, he was in some other boat. 
I dozed off to sleep by-and-bye. There was very 
little conversation in that company. Wives and 
mothers were silently praying for the husbands 
and sons from whom they had been parted, just 
as I had been from Jack. The sailors spoke 
cheerily, and declared matters might have been 
much worse. They abused the vessel that had 
run us down, and said she ought to have lain to 
and helped us. But perhaps she had done so. 
The weather was still thick, though the fog had 
lifted here and there, and allowed a little corner 
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of sky, and a few brightly-buming stars, to be 
visible. They also said we were in the track of 
so many vessels, we should surely be picked up 
before long. 

The only thing that seemed to take the heart 
out of them was when one of the children began 
to cry, or a low sob was heard from one of the 
women. That did not happen often, and just 
before dawn, as the sailors had prophesied, we 
were picked up; but it had been the longest, 
strangest night I had ever known, and never have 
I known one so long and strange since. 

It was scarcely any surprise to me, when, in 
my queer little cloth cloak and hood over my old 
frock, and with bare feet, I was passed up on 
deck, it was scarcely any surprise to me to find 
Jack there. I clung to him certainly, and I seem 
to feel now the strength of the hug he gave me. 
But we were but children, and the danger, dis- 
comfort, and fright were all over. 

The very first words Jack said were, "Oh, Nell ! 
how queer you look ! " And then he burst out 
laughing. 

Our friend the stewardess was not on board, 
and very many of our old acquaintances were 
missing, but no one seemed anxious about them. 
The sea was . so smooth at the time of the col- 
lision, and the other vessel had lain to, though 
we had drifted away from instead of towards her, 
and so had not seen her through the fog. There 
was little doubt but that the other boats, as well 
as ourselves, were safe. The captain was here. 
H^ had kept Jack with him, and they two were 
the last to leave the ship. Jack was very proud 
of this, though not at all proud of his own share 
in it. Indeed, he became quite out of temper 
when he found people inclined to make a hero 
of him. I am sorry to say Jack's language was 
far from polite. 

" What fools ! " he said, " what fools not to 
know it is always * women first.' As if any one 
of the other men would not have done just the 
same ! It is the thing to do^ I tell you. Why on 
earth should they make a fuss about it ? They 
are all donkeys together, and the women are 
worse ! " For every woman on board wanted 
to kiss Jack. 
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It turned out, I am happy to say, that no lives 
were lost. There was great distress, however, 
amongst the steerage passengers on account of 
the loss of their outfits, and a collection was made 
for them when we reached Madeira. Our ship 
went no farther, and father's friend had to return 
in her, to report the accident ; he could do no 
more for us than commend us to the people of 
the hotel, and make arrangements for our comfort 
there. But our best friend was the lady of the 
boat, as we now called her. How gently and 
kindly she talked to us, and how unremitting her 
interest in us, I have never forgotten. Really, I 
begin to think that this should be the opening 
instead of closing chapter of my tale ! For if ever 
children had adventures, if ever they were ship- 
wrecked mariners,, and lived on desert islands, 
passed whole days and nights in open boaits at 
sea, got lost in trackless forests, found themselves 
again, built wigwams, and made settlements, 
those children were Jack and I at play in the 
beautiful gardens of the hotel at Madeira. We 
had not a care or a trouble during the time we 
waited for the next ship to the Cape ; and we 
knew that the intelligence of our safety had 
reached our friends, both in England and Cape 
Town, at the same time with the news of our 
danger. 

I wrote a long letter to Meg, and the lady of 
the boat enclosed in it a short one to my aunt 
She also wrote to mother, and perhaps it was just 
as well. Her account of all that had chanced 
may have been clearer than ours, when we tried 
to tell it. She herself was going no farther than 
Madeira. Thus it happened that when we started 
once again we found ourselves more independent 
than even on board the first vessel. 

The stewardess in the new one was not so nice 
a person as the stewardess with a false front, and 
did not seem particularly pleased at being asked 
to look especially after me. I saw as little of her 
as I could, and passed my time principally with 
Jack. I dreaded to lose sight of him. Once at 
sea again, the shock to my nerves made itself 
felt, I suppose. I had bad nights, and would 
often wake up screaming, and fancy I heard once 
more that horrible grinding crash— indeed, to tell 
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the honest truth, I sometimes fancy it even now, 
whenever I am at sea. Jack laughs at me for 
this. He says it is because I have not been 
shipwrecked often enough. I should soon grow 
accustomed to it if to me, as to himself, it was a 
familiar experience. I do not know how that 
may be, and I have no desire to fmd out for my- 
self whether it is true. I would rather take Jack's 
word on the matter. He says you soon grow 
used to perils, hairbreadth escapes, and all sorts 
of dangers, just as you do to anything else ; and 
he ought to know. 

One new friend he made on this second ship 
was a great traveller. He took a fancy to Jack, 
and Jack to him. For one thing this gentleman 
was the only person who seemed to think it quite 
natural Jack should hate the fuss made over him 
because of his having given up his chance of life 
to a girl. The traveller did not like fuss himself, 
and he said, too, any manly English boy would 
have behaved as Jack had done, and it was great 
nonsense to talk so much of little things that 
chanced to come in the day's work. These two 
used to get away together, and never seemed tired 
of one another's company, nor did they ever object 
to my joining them. I liked to hear the talk of 
this new friend, and the wonderful things he told 
of — things that he had seen in this great beautiful 
world of ours, which I have sometimes thought 
many of us do not love and admire half enough. 

Our friend was much amused at our story-play, 
and quite interested in all Jack had contrived 
to fmd out for himself from that little " Art of 
Travel " of which I have spoken elsewhere. He 
said Jack was a " born explorer," and as an ex- 
plorer is exactly what Jack now is, I suppose he 
was bom to be one. 

I don't think I can ever tell you how glad 
mother was to see us, or how glad we were to see 
her. I remember being surprised she should care 
so little about the fashions that had gone to the 
bottom of the sea. She said the fishes were wel- 
come to them. The truth is, you know, that she 
was so very thankful her boy and girl were not 
silso at the bottom of the sea that she had few 
regrets to bestow upon the " things." But then 
she had never seen them, and I had. Mother 
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did own it was hard to lose everything I possessed, 
but she bade me think how much harder it had 
been for the poor steerage passengers who had 
no means of replacing them. She said I could 
not in the least understand how great a misfortune 
the sinking of that fine ship had been to many 
people, or how great an escape we had had : I 
was too much of a child. She read over and over 
again the letter we had brought with us from the 
lady of the boat, and whenever she read the letter 
mother's eyes were wet, but she never would show 
us what the letter said. 

It was nice to fmd that mother quite under- 
stood about seeking one's fortune. She said we 
had found ours. We had reached a home of our 
own, and we had found that Jack had a good 
little sister, who was glad to do for him all a girl 
could do for a boy; and I had a brother to whose 
loving care and protection I might safely trust all 
the days of our lives in this world together. She 
thought that was a very good fortune to have 
found. But she quite approved of our being on 
the look-out for further adventures. Mother 
liked adventures herself, and constantly met with 
them. There were plenty about, she used to say, 
and the odd thing was how many people went 
through the world without finding them. She 
could not understand how they managed, for just 
as many things happened to them as to other 
people, only the things never seemed to surprise 
them, or to be adventures, or to have any interest 
in them. As for mother and Jack and I, father 
used to laugh at us and say we could not go out 
for a walk without something wonderful befalling 
us, and without having a long tale to tell him 
when we came hoipe again. 

Of course I did everything for Jack at the Cape 
just as I had begun to do at Holme Hurst, but 
I was rather unhappy to find there was no more 
to do than before, and that I was not expected 
either to black the grates or wash up plates and 
dishes. Mother was never tired of hearing us 
talk about Holme Hurst and the happy two years 
there — the two years that stand out so plainly in 
my memory — and we were always making plans 
for going to England together. But father could 
not get away, and we were not going to leave him 
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behind all by himself. You can't think what a 
nice father he was. We never seemed to have 
known him before. Even Jack hardly remem- 
bered him, and I did not remember him at all. 
We were rather sorry for our cousins, because we 
thought ours a much nicer father than theirs was. 
But no doubt they liked their own best, and would 
not have changed for the world. 

When we saw Holme Hurst next we were all 
of us more or less grown up, Janie and Tom and 
Jack, and even Meg, "more," and Bertram and 
Liz and I "less." It was a great delight to go 
there again, the dear place looked so familiar. 
It was summer weather, and Liz was sitting on 
the school-room steps when we arrived, just as she 
used to sit, and of course reading. But such a 
different Liz ! — a tall slip of a girl, so tall that 
when she began getting up I thought she was 
never going to stop. I could hardly believe my 
eyes, for Liz had been rather a stumpy roly-poly 
little girl. Meg and I flew into one another's 
arms, but Tom and Jack just held out their hands 
to each other and said, "Well, old fellow, how 
are you ?" They might have parted only the day 
before. They were Englishmen. And could that 
handsome youth be really Bertram ? I thought 
it must be because of Dan, for Dan was standing 
beside him just as he used to do. 

"So you are notdin omnibus driver, Bertram?" 

" How do you know that, Cousin Nell ? How 
do you know what an omnibus driver looks like 
when he is at home ?" 

But he was not. He was much more likely to 
be the " other thing," Meg told us. She meant 
the poet. Bertram is a poet now. I suppose he 
was bom to be one, just as Jack was born to be 
an explorer. 

In all the time we had been away there had 
been no more deaths amongst the animals. Hec- 
tor to be sure was very old, and toothless ; stiff, 
too, and rheumatic in the joints. Every one 
thought it could not be very long before his old 
bones must be laid beside those of his friend 
Punch. But Dan was a noble-looking dog still, 
and welcomed us with grave politeness. Chang, 
too, was there at Tom's heels, as usual. Tom 
had other dogs now; but Chang was a great deal 
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too sure of his position to be jealous. Tramp was 
wild with delight at our arrival. I am not at all 
sure that he knew us. It was always a way of 
his to welcome warmly any friend of the family, 
and to put himself forward, as though it were 
him they were come to see. He ran about look- 
ing for something to give us. He always liked 
to give his friends a present He was not at all 
particular what he gave them: a shoe, a walking- 
stick — anything he found handy would do, so 
long as he had a present of seme sort to bestow. 

And as we all sat talking together, and mother 
and my aunt were doing the same upstairs, Puss 
walked gravely in. I did not hope Puss would 
know me. She never had been lavish of her 
attentions to any of us but Janie. I was all the 
more delighted when, after pausing a moment in 
the doorway, she walked gravely up to me and 
jumped upon my lap. She soon became restless, 
however, and went away again. But what do you 
think she went away for? Why, to bring her 
family to introduce to me! Five little blind 
kittens did she carry, one by one, and drop softly 
into my lap ! I was immensely flattered ; but it 
was not good for the kitties, and we took them 
back to their warm basket Jeremy was tethered 
on the grass outside the front door, just as he 
always had been ; but they told me the poor old 
raft was discarded long ago. They were all too 
big to sit on it Meg and Liz drove the donkey- 
cart; but the raft was used only to bring up 
luggage from the station. That station was a 
surprise ! No more coaching now, but one arrived 
by train within a short two miles of Holme HursL 
Jack and I were not quite sure we approved of 
the station. 

You wonder why I say nothing particular of 
Janie ? 

Well, Janie was not there for me to say any- 
thing about her. She was in a home of her own, 
and had a little Nell of her own, who was my 
goddaughter. We went to visit Janie, of course ; 
and in all my experience I never saw a better- 
minded shanty than her&. Janie was very rich. 
She had no need to do a single thing herself^ but 
she knew exactly how everything ought to be 
done, so that she was able to be absolutely just 
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in her requirements of every one of her many 
servants, from the grand housekeeper herself, to 
the little maid-of-all-work, who helped all the 
others in turn — and thai^ you know, had been 
my place in the days of our domestic economy 
class. There was one drawback. Janie never had 
an opportunity to exercise her talent for making 
pastry. But there is no rose without a thorn, 
neither is there any lot without a crook in it : it 
had been a disappointment to me that I had no 



grates to black, and that she had no tarts to make 
was an equally great disappointment to Janie. 

And now there is really nothing more to tell 
you of Jack and myself, we have come to the last 
words of the story. I must leave you to dis- 
entangle the Earnest from the Play in it for your- 
selves, and to decide whether they may not both 
go very well together in your lives, as they cer- 
tainly did in ours. 







C^!. 




Baby, baby, you must talk, 
Baby, baby, you must walk ; 
If you manage not to fall, 
We will have a game of ball. 
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